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Quarterly 
Economic 
Review 


Bae Department of Finance Ministére des Finances 
Canada Canada 


Cette publication est également offerte en francais. 


Preface 


The Quarterly Economic Review provides a timely 
analysis of recent developments in the Canadian 
economy and presents analytical work of the staff 
of the Department of Finance. 


Most of the data used in the Quarterly Economic 
Review come from Statistics Canada. Other 
regular sources of data are: the Bank of Canada, 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, the 
Canadian Real Estate Association, Labour 
Canada, the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD), the Bank 
of Nova Scotia and the Conference Board of 
Canada. 
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Unless otherwise indicated, data and per cent 
variations are quoted at annual rates. The cut-off 
date for Statistics Canada data reported here is 
March 12, 1990. 


Comments or questions should be directed to 
Richard Egelton (613-992-9324), Assistant 
Director, Economic Analysis and Forecasting 
Division, Fiscal Policy and Economic Analysis 
Branch, Department of Finance, Ottawa, Ontario, 
K1A 0G5. 
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1. 


The Economy in Brief ...................:csscscssssseseseeseseecseenencenessenenencencscesesssseessessssessneeseaesessensensnensanenanees 


Real GDP grew at a rate of 2.0% in the fourth quarter, led by final domestic demand growth 
of 7.0%. For 1989 as a whole, real GDP advanced by 2.9%. 
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Consumer spending rebounded from a sluggish third quarter to gain 5.4% in the fourth. 
Spending on durables was up 6.3%. 


Housing Sector .............cecsscccecesecssssssssssesessssersenesensnecncncnssssoeccnssesssssssvececssescseaenssenssennenenensnenenncncasonses 


Residential investment increased 15.5% in the fourth quarter. Housing activity was 
particularly strong in British Columbia and Alberta. Housing starts remained strong in 
the first two months of 1990. 


Business Investment and Inventories ................ccccccssssccsccccssssssssscccssssssneeccecessessnsceesssesssseseeesssoens 


Business investment increased 11.4% in the fourth quarter, led by a strong rebound in spending 
on machinery and equipment. The Private and Public Investment Intentions Survey projects 
strong investment growth again in 1990. 
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The federal deficit on a Canadian Income and Expenditure Accounts basis rose to $23.6 billion 
in 1989 from $20.5 billion the year before. The increase in the deficit was due mainly to higher 
debt interest payments. 


Foreign Trad 
OTIS Trade .............c-sscscssssssesseesessssscsssssecsensnenesencevessscnssesesesesesssaesenenenenenecacseneceasassssnsssscecesescaeeess 


The current account balance deteriorated in the fourth quarter as exports declined and imports 
increased sharply. 
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Growth in industrial production continued to slow in the fourth quarter, particularly in 
goods-producing industries. 
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The unemployment rate dipped slightly in February as employment growth continued. The 
unemployment rate had been drifting upward since September. 


Price and Wage Sector ............ccccscsssseseseseseseseneneeseneneenensesesesesssesesenssseseseneseesenenensnenesessesensnsnsseseseses 


The rate of CPI inflation increased to 5.5% in January due to increases in food and energy 
prices. Labour cost increases continued to squeeze profit margins and exert upward pressure 
on prices. 
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Interest rates in Canada increased across the maturity spectrum in the first two months 
of 1990. Long-term interest rates increased in most industrial countries during this time. 
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Special Report 


11. 


Canada’s Potential: Growth Prospects «i. scvessssssesenc.cooccecceotsecsvinsenss ts Hess od ee ee 


This report explains the estimates of potential output growth underlying the February 1990 
budget economic and fiscal outlook. 


1. The Economy in Brief 


Summary 


The economy grew at an annual rate of 2.0% in 
the fourth quarter, down slightly from the 2.5% 
rate in the third (Chart 1.1). A strong rebound in 
final domestic demand was partially offset by 
declines in real net exports and inventory 
investment. For 1989 as a whole, real growth 
averaged 2.9%. 


The fourth-quarter rebound in domestic demand 
included both consumer spending on durable 
goods and business spending on machinery and 
equipment. Strong housing sales and new 
construction produced a solid gain in residential 
investment. 


Weaker growth in the United States economy and 
the higher value of the Canadian dollar led to a 
decline in real exports in the fourth quarter. The 
strong growth in domestic demand in Canada, on 
the other hand, contributed to a sharp increase in 
imports. 


The inflation rate increased to 5.5% in January 
due to a number of special factors, including the 
effects of cold weather on food and energy prices 
and indirect tax increases. Unit labour-cost 
inflation rose to 6.9% in the fourth quarter from 
6.7% in the third. The four-quarter rate of increase 


Chartylat 


Change in Real GDP and 
Real Final Domestic Demand 


per cent — annual rate 


@™ Real GDP 
Final domestic 
demand 


1988 1989 Ql Q2 Q3 Q4 
1989 


Chart 1.2 


‘ , Chart 1.3 
Nominal Business Non-Residential 
Investment Intentions (PPI) Unit Labour Costs 
per cent change per cent change — year over year 


[=5] 1989 
HEEB 1990 Intentions 
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Main Economic Indicators 


(per cent changes at annual rates or per cent levels, unless otherwise indicated) 


1989 
1988 1989 Ql Q2 Q3 Q4 
Real gross domestic product 5.0 Hise) 3p) 1.8 MS 7240) 
Final domestic demand 6.2 4.5 5.4 25] Aiel 7.0 
Consumption 4.3 4.0 2.6 4.6 7, 5.4 
Residential construction 4.6 4.1 sy — 16.5 6.4 15:5 
Business fixed investment 18.9 8.2 14.3 6.3 —7.2 11.4 
Non-residential construction 12.1 3.6 6.6 —2.7 6.6 2.9 
Machinery and equipment 23.1 10.7 18.6 ile} — 13.7 16.2 
Business inventory investment (1981 $b,a.r.) — 0.9 3 0.7 4.5 Syl 3.9 
Non-farm il 7 2.6 0.3 Do] Bes 3.9 
Trade balance (1981 $b,a.r.) 6.9 —5.0 — 0.6 —5.4 —5.0 —9.1 
Current account balance ($b,current,a.r.) — 10.3 — 19.7 — 14.9 — 20.8 — 20.5 — 22.3 
Incomes 
Real personal disposable income 4.1 5) 8.4 —0.9 3h 35 
Profits before taxes 10.7 —2.8 14.0 — 20.6 — 6.5 — 13.3 
Costs and prices (%, Y/Y) 
GDP price deflator 4.1 4.9 5.0 Se 4.7 4.5 
Consumer price index 4.1 5.0 4.5 5.0 5.3 Dee 
CPI — energy component 0.6 Shep) —1.1 Ze) 5.4 7.0 
CPI — excluding food and energy 4.8 DD 2:3 5.4 5.8 SES: 
Unit labour costs 3.8 6.3 49 6.5 6.7 6.9 
Labour market 
Unemployment rate 7.8 Tes es 7.6 7.4 7.6 
Employment 3 2.0 BS 0.6 2.4 0.8 
Financial developments 
Exchange rate (end of period) (U.S.cents) 83.86 86.47 83.86 83.55 84.95 86.47 
Prime interest rate (end of period) 1225 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 


Sources: Statistics Canada and the Bank of Canada. 


in the implicit GDP deflator eased to 4.5% in the 
fourth quarter from 4.7% in the third. For 1989 as 
a whole, the GDP deflator was up 4.9%, compared 
with 4.1% in 1988. 


Consumer Spending Up 
in Fourth Quarter 


Consumer spending rebounded sharply in the 
fourth quarter as all major components of 
consumer expenditure except semi-durables 
recorded strong gains. In particular, spending on 
automobiles and parts increased even though sales 
of new motor vehicles declined. Also, spending on 
non-durables jumped as cold weather in December 
prompted heavy consumption of heating fuels. 
The financial position of households deteriorated 
further in the fourth quarter; both personal debt 
and interest costs rose as a share of disposable 
income. 


Strength in Housing Continues 


Residential investment increased an impressive 
15.5% in the fourth quarter. Real estate 
commissions generated by strong sales led the 
advance, increasing at an annual rate of over 
70%. New housing construction was also up in the 
second half of the year. For the whole year, 
housing starts totalled 215 thousand, down only 
slightly from the 1988 total of 223 thousand. In 
the first two months of 1990, housing starts 
remained around an annual rate of 220 thousand. 
The strength in housing has been increasingly 
concentrated in British Columbia and Alberta. 
Housing markets in Central Canada weakened in 
both 1988 and 1989. 


Investment Strong in Fourth Quarter 


Business spending on machinery and equipment 
rebounded in the fourth quarter, leading an 11.4% 
real increase in business non-residential 
investment. Non-residential construction gained a 
moderate 2.9%. Strong growth in investment in 
recent years has led to a rapid expansion of the 
capital stock. In the face of weakening demand, 
capacity utilization rates have been declining. 
Despite this decline and deteriorating profit 
performance, investment intentions have not 
slowed. The latest Private and Public Investment 
Intentions Survey shows a planned increase of 
8.9% in nominal terms in 1990, up from an 8.0% 
increase in 1989 (Chart 1.2). 


Inventories Under Close Control 


The rate of non-farm inventory accumulation was 
up slightly in the fourth quarter. The aggregate 
inventory-to-sales ratio rose in the fourth quarter, 
but remains near its historical trend. Business 
appears to be pacing production carefully to keep 
it in line with demand and avoid excessive build- 
up of inventories. The rate of farm inventory 
accumulation was down sharply in the fourth 
quarter, as wheat exports rebounded. 


Unemployment Rate Rising 


Employment growth slowed in the fourth quarter 
and first two months of 1990. Continuing labour 
force growth caused the unemployment rate to 
edge up from 7.4% in September to 7.8% in 
January before easing to 7.7% in February. 
Despite the rise in the unemployment rate, other 
indicators of the state of the labour market point 
to continuing tightness. The number of workers 
forced to work part-time because of the 
unavailability of full-time employment remains 
low, and the Help Wanted Index, though down in 
recent months, is still above its historical average. 


Inflation Pressures Remain 


The CPI inflation:rate eased during the second 
half of 1989, but jumped to 5.5% in January in 
response to food and energy price increases 
caused by the December cold weather as well as 
federal and provincial indirect tax increases. The 
inflation rate excluding the volatile food and 
energy components was 5.4% in January, the same 
as in both November and December. For 1989, the 
inflation rate was 5.0%, up from 4.1% in 1988. 
Without the appreciation of the Canadian dollar in 
1989, however, the inflation rate would have been 
over 6.0%. Unit labour costs increased at a year- 
to-year rate of 6.9% in the fourth quarter 

(Ghartele 5): 


Profits Down Again in Fourth Quarter 


Corporate profits ended the year with a third 
consecutive quarterly decline, and were 7.4% 
below the level of the fourth quarter of 1988 
(Chart 1.4). The decline in profits through 1989 
reflected slower output growth, higher labour 
costs, and the effects of the strong Canadian 
dollar. 


Volatility in Financial Markets 


Financial markets in Canada were somewhat 
volatile in January and February. After declining 
in mid-January, short-term interest rates have 
increased. The Bank Rate on March 8 was 
13.31%, compared with 12.44% in early January. 
Long-term interest rates have risen in most 
industrialized countries in response to rising 
inflation fears. The external value of the Canadian 
dollar fell sharply in January but has since 
recovered to about U.S. $0.85. 


Special Report 


Canada’s Potential Growth Prospects 


In the February 1990 budget, it was estimated that 
Canada’s potential growth rate through the 
mid-1990s would be about 3 1/2% per year, a 
significant increase from the estimates made in the 
mid-1980s of 2 3/4%. This improved potential 
growth, and the consequent increases in real 
incomes, reflects the effects of structural reform 
policies undertaken by the government in recent 
years. These policies include the Canada-United 
States Free Trade Agreement, income tax reform, 
the Labour Market Development Strategy, and the 
replacement of the Federal Sales Tax by the Goods 
and Services Tax. Also, labour supply is expected 
to continue to grow strongly as structural 
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unemployment declines and the share of 
full-time employment in total employment 


stabilizes. 


Chart 1.4 


Corporate Profits Before Taxes 


billions of dollars 
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2. Personal Sector 
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Change in Real Consumer 
Spending by Components 


per cent — annual rate 


GB Goods 
Services 
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1989 


Chart 2.2 


Change in Real Consumer 
Spending by Type of Goods 


per cent — annual rate 


Durable Non-durable Semi-durable 


Qi Q2 Q3 Q4 QI Q2 QB Q4 QI Q2 Q3 Q4 
1989 1989 1989 


After growing only modestly in the third quarter 
of 1989, real consumer expenditure rebounded 
strongly in the last quarter. The sharp recovery in 
spending was evident in both consumer goods and 
services. For the whole year, real consumer 
expenditure increased 4%, down only slightly 
from the 4.3% gain in 1988. 


The strong recovery in expenditures on goods in 
the fourth quarter was due in part to temporary 
factors. The increase in non-durable expenditures 
was almost entirely due to unusually cold weather 
in December, which increased energy 
consumption. Similarly, the strong rise in durable 
goods spending can be traced largely to a sharp 
rebound in spending on auto parts, repairs and 
used cars, that more than offset a continued 
decline in purchases of new motor vehicles. 
Spending on semi-durables declined in the 

fourth quarter. 


Chart 2.3 


Change in Real Consumer 
Spending by Type of Services 


per cent — annual rate 


Restaurants Other services 
and hotels 
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Chart 2.4 


Change in Personal 
and Disposable Income 


per cent — annual rate 


Personal Disposable 


income income 


tO 


After increasing at a steady pace in the first three 
quarters of 1989, growth in spending on services 
picked up noticeably in the last quarter. The 
strong rise was due to a rebound in spending in 
restaurants and hotels and higher spending on 
other services, most notably financial and legal 
services, communications and auto-related 
services. In 1989, real expenditure on services 
grew by 5.3%, the strongest annual increase 

in the 1980s. 


The annual growth rates of personal and 
disposable income rose to their highest levels in 
seven years in 1989, despite an easing in the last 
half of the year. The recent slowing in personal 
income growth reflected an easing in employment 
gains and a sharp decline in retroactive wage 
payments from unusually high levels in the 
second quarter. Wage rates continued to increase 
throughout the year. Growth in personal 
disposable income, although uneven, increased 
faster than personal income in 1989, due to the 
decline in personal tax rates after mid-1988 under 
federal income tax reform. 


88 89 QI Q2 Q3 Q4 88 89 QI Q2 Q3 Q4 
1989 1989 


Chart 2.5 


The Personal Savings Rate 


per cent of disposable income 
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Chart 2.6 


The Conference Board’s 
Index of Consumer Attitudes 


index 1961 = 100 
140 


Historical 
average 
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Except for the first half of 1989, which was 
influenced by the unusual timing of tax refunds, 
the savings rate has remained relatively 
unchanged since mid-1988 at around 9.9%. For 
1989 as a whole, the personal savings rate 
climbed to 10.2%, 1 percentage point higher than 
in 1988 and the highest rate since 1986. 


The Conference Board of Canada’s fourth-quarter 
survey of consumer attitudes showed consumer 
confidence near its historical average, but well 
below levels in 1986 and 1987. The decline in 
confidence since 1987 underlay the rise in the 
personal savings rate. The Conference Board 
reports the loss in confidence was in large part 
due to concern over personal finances. 
Consumers are less pessimistic about current 
purchasing conditions and prospects for 
employment than about their financial outlook. 


Chart 2.7 


Personal Debt as a Share 
of Disposable Income 


ratio 


Strong growth in spending on durable goods and 
housing has resulted in a substantial rise in 
consumer and mortgage credit. During the fourth 
quarter of 1989, the ratio of personal debt to 
personal disposable income reached a new high, 
which explains the concerns about personal 
finances reported by the Conference Board. 


1981 1983 1985 1987 1989 


Chart 2.8 


Interest Costs on 
Consumer and Mortgage Credit 
Relative to Disposable Income 


per cent 


In the past year, the rapid growth in personal debt, 
combined with an increase in interest rates, 
boosted the share of personal disposable income 
allocated to interest payments. In the fourth 
quarter, the burden of debt servicing reached a 
level comparable to its peak in 1981. 
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3. Housing Sector 


Chart 3.1 


Change in 
Real Residential Investment 


per cent — annual rate 


1988 1989 Ql Q2 Q3 


1989 


Chart 3.2 


Residential investment rose rapidly in the third 
and fourth quarters of 1989, more than offsetting 
the decline recorded in the second quarter 

(Chart 3.1). The improvement came largely from a 
substantial gain in real estate commissions 

(Chart 3.2) due to continued strength in sales of 
existing houses. New construction investment was 
also up in the fourth quarter as a result of 
increased housing starts in the last half of the year. 
Spending on alterations and improvements in the 
fourth quarter rose strongly for a second 
consecutive quarter. 


Contribution to Growth in Real Residential Investment by Category 


percentage points 


New construction 
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1989 


Alterations and Real estate 
improvements commissions 
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Chart 3.3 


Housing Starts in Canada 


thousands of units — annual rate 


1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 


1990 


First quarter data for 1990 is an average of January and 


February data. 


Chart 3.4 


Housing Starts by Region 


thousands of units 


Rest of 
Canada 
(left scale) 


British Columbia 
and Alberta 
(right scale) 


1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 


First quarter data for 1990 is a Department 
of Finance estimate. 


1990 


Housing starts fluctuated in a narrow range in 
1989, and totalled 215,000 units for the year. This 
was the third consecutive year that starts exceeded 
200,000 units — about the level needed to meet the 
growth of housing requirements. The sustained 
high level of starts reflected persistent pent-up 
demand, very strong growth in real disposable 
income, increasing net immigration and stable 
long-term mortgage rates. In January and 
February 1990, housing starts remained strong, 

at an average of 221,000 units. 


The distribution of housing starts by region 
continued to change substantially during 1989 and 
in early 1990. Strength was centred in British 
Columbia and Alberta, reflecting strong net 
migration to this region, low vacancy rates, and 
higher consumer confidence due to strong 
economic growth. Housing starts in the rest of the 
country, particularly in Ontario and Quebec, 
continued to decline, as economic growth slowed. 
Total housing starts outside British Columbia and 
Alberta in January and February 1990 were over 
70,000 units below the recent peak in the second 
quarter of 1987. 


Chart 3.5 


Change in Existing 
House Sales in Canada* 


per cent 


WH B.C. and Alberta 
_j Rest of Canada 


Ql Q2 Q3 Q4 
1989 


*Multiple Listing Service data seasonally 
adjusted by the Department of Finance. 


Chart 3.6 


Change in Prices of 
Existing Houses in Canada* 


per cent 


GB B.C. and Alberta 


Ql Q2 Q3 Q4 
1989 


* Multiple Listing Service data seasonally 
adjusted by the Department of Finance. 


In the fourth quarter of 1989, sales of existing 
houses rose sharply for the second consecutive 
quarter and exceeded the previous record 

(first quarter of 1989) by 11%. The resale market, 
like the new housing market, was most active in 
British Columbia and Alberta, reaching record 
sales in 1989. A decline in housing sales of 8.7% 
in other regions held the 1989 average increase in 
national sales to slightly less than 1%, compared 
with an average annual increase of 13% between 
1983 and 1988. 


Strong demand for existing houses in British 
Columbia and Alberta pushed prices up sharply 
there. In other parts of the country, easing demand 
growth slowed the rate of price increase in the 
fourth quarter of 1989. 
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Chart 3.7 


Total Net Migration by Region 


thousand of persons — annual rates 


Net migration to British Columbia and Alberta 
(both international and interprovincial) has greatly 
Rest of Canada increased since early 1987, driving up the demand 
ie for housing. During the third quarter of 1989, net 
migration to this region reached an annual rate of 
158 thousand a year compared with an average 
outflow of 42 thousand between 1983 and 1986. 
In the rest of the country, the total inflow has 
dropped from a record 125 thousand in the second 
quarter of 1987 to only 49 thousand in the third 
quarter of 1989. 


British Columbia 
and Alberta 


1983 1985 1987 1989 
Chart 3.8 
Mortgage Rates 
per cent 


A sharp decline in short-term and long-term 
mortgage rates from high levels in early 1989 
helped to sustain the strong housing demand in the 
second half of 1989. The upturn in rates in late 
February 1990 has been too recent to have an 
impact on measured housing activity yet. 


1987 1988 1989 


4. Business Investment and Inventories 


Chart 4.1 


Change in Real Business Fixed Investment 


per cent — annual rate 


Non-residential construction Machinery and equipment 
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Chart 4.2 


Non-Farm Goods Sector Aggregate 
Capacity Utilization Rate 


per cent 


100 


Real business fixed investment growth rebounded 
to 11.4% (annual rate) in the fourth quarter, after a 

decline in the third quarter. A strong recovery in 

machinery and equipment spending led the 
rebound (Chart 4.1). In 1989, total real capital 
spending increased by 8.2%, contributing to an 
expansion in the capital stock of about 6.5%. The 
growth in the stock of capital, concurrent with a 
steady slowing in production growth, is reflected 
in the gradual reduction in capacity utilization 
rates since late 1988 (Chart 4.2). In the final 
quarter of 1989, the aggregate rate of capacity 
utilization fell below its historical average; 
capacity constraints have eased somewhat in 
most industries. 
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Chart 4.3 


Industrial Corporations 
Financial Position 


per cent 


Profit margin 


per cent 


Debt servicing burden * 


1977 1979 1981 1983 1985 1987 1989 


* Large industrial corporations. 


Chart 4.4 


Nominal Business Non-Residential 
Investment Intentions (PPI) 


per cent change 


GB 1990 Intentions 


Machinery 
and equipment 


Total Non-residential 
construction 


Pre-tax corporate profits continued downward in 
the fourth quarter, falling 13.3% (at an annual 
rate). The decline was spread across industries. 
Resource-sector profits were particularly weak as 
commodity prices continued to fall and the 
Canadian dollar appreciated strongly. Profit 
margins (the ratio of profits to sales) were the 
lowest since the beginning of 1983. Erosion of 
corporate profitability after late-1987, along with 
weakness in equity markets, caused corporations 
to rely increasingly on debt financing for the 
strong investment growth of the past two years. 
Rising debt, weaker profits, and higher interest 
rates since 1987 have gradually increased the 
debt-servicing burden. 


Business non-residential capital spending plans 
for 1990 mark a continuation of the strength and 
composition of growth in business investment 
undertaken in 1989. Statistics Canada’s recently 
released Private and Public Investments (PPI) 
Intentions Survey for 1990 reports that 
non-residential business capital spending in 
nominal terms will rise 8.9%. Investment in 
machinery and equipment will lead this growth, 
with nominal capital outlays projected to rise 
10.6%, while expenditures on non-residential 
construction are expected to increase by a more 
modest 6.7%. 


Chart 4.5 


Nominal Business Non-Residential 
Investment Intentions by Region 


per cent change 


1989 
Gi 1990 Intentions 
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Canada 


Business non-residential capital spending is 
expected to post a strong recovery in the Prairie 
region in 1990 (concentrated in utilities, crude 
petroleum and natural gas). Nominal investment 
growth is expected to remain strong in Quebec 
(centred in primary metal manufacturing, electric 
power and gas distribution) and British Columbia 
(in paper and allied manufacturing and 
transportation). In contrast, 1990 business 
investment growth is expected to be weak in the 
Atlantic region, especially in New Brunswick. 
Expected increases in capital spending in Ontario 
for 1990 are weaker than the national average, 
due largely to slower expected growth in 
investment in finance and commercial services. 


Nominal Business Non-Residential Investment Intentions by Sector 
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Chart 4.7 
Real Business Inventory Investment 
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Chart 4.8 
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The rate of investment in inventory stocks fell 
modestly in the fourth quarter. Increased 
inventory investment in the non-farm sector was 
offset by a sharp decline in the farm sector. 
Wholesale inventories were up in the fourth 
quarter (machinery and equipment), but retail 
inventories were reduced. Investment in 
manufacturing inventories declined sharply in the 
quarter, led by trimming in electrical products, 
metal fabricated products, and motor vehicle parts 
and accessories. Tight inventory control by 
businesses has reduced the risk that weaker 
profitability could lead to a sharp contraction in 
business activity. Inventories have risen relative 
to sales over the past year and a half, but they 
have increased from an unprecedentedly low 
level. Inventory-to-sales ratios are estimated to be 
currently just above desired levels. 


5. Government Sector 


Chart 5.1 


Federal Deficit 
(CIEA Basis) 


billions of dollars — seasonally adjusted at annual rate 


In 1989, the federal deficit in the Canadian 
Income and Expenditure Accounts (CIEA) rose to 
$23.6 billion from $20.5 billion in 1988 

(Chart 5.1). The increase was due mainly to 


higher debt interest payments. As a proportion of 
GDP, the deficit was 3.6% in 1989. 


In 1989, revenues rose 5.7% (Chart 5.2). Growth 
was led by indirect taxes (up 12.5%) and “other” 
revenues, mostly investment income (up 8.2%). 
Direct taxes from corporations declined 6.4% as 
corporate profits fell. Spending increased 7.2%. 
Growth was led by interest on the public debt 
(up 17.0%). Program spending rose only 4.0%. 
Other expenditures declined 2.1%, reflecting a 
decline in business subsidies. 
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Chart 5.2 


Change in Federal Government 
Revenues and Expenditures in Calendar Year 1989 
(CIEA Basis) 


per cent — year over year 
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Chart 5.3 


Provincial-Local Governments 
and Hospitals Deficit (+)/Surplus (-) 
(CIEA Basis) 


billions of dollars — seasonally adjusted at annual rate 


The provincial-local-hospital (PLH) sector was 
close to balance in 1989, compared with a 

$2.5 billion surplus in 1988 (Chart 5.3). The 
worsening balance was largely accounted for by 
developments with provincial governments, as 
expenditures on business subsidies, capital 
formation and debt interest each rose by more 
than 10%. 


In 1989, PLH revenues grew 5.7%, expenditures 
7.7% (Chart 5.4). As with the federal 
government, the strength in revenues reflected 
growth in indirect taxes (up 8.4%). Corporate 
income tax revenues declined. Expenditure 
growth was led by interest on the public debt (up 
10.3%) and “other” expenditures, largely business 
subsidies and fixed investment (up 11.7%). 
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Chart 5.4 


Change in Provincial-Local Governments and Hospitals 
Revenues and Expenditures in Calendar Year 1989 
(CIEA Basis) 


per cent — year over year 
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6. Foreign Trade 


Chart 6.1 
Real Merchandise Trade 


per cent change — annual rate 
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Chart 6.2 


Real Merchandise Trade Balance 
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The sharp deterioration in the real merchandise 
trade balance in the fourth quarter resulted from 
the third consecutive quarterly decline of real 
merchandise exports in 1989 and a sharp increase 
in imports, largely related to the boom in 
machinery and equipment investment. In the full 
year, real merchandise exports declined for the 
first time since 1982. 


The real merchandise trade balance worsened to a 
deficit of $1.9 billion in the fourth quarter of 
1989. This was the first real quarterly 
merchandise trade deficit since the end of 1956. 
The fourth-quarter decline in real net merchandise 
exports subtracted over 3 percentage points from 
the annualized growth rate of GDP in that quarter. 
In the full year, the real merchandise surplus 
declined $10.5 billion, subtracting over 

2 percentage points from annual growth. 


Chart 6.3 
Real Final Demand Growth in the G-7 


per cent 
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Sources: Statistics Canada and the OECD. The 1989 data for the other G-7 countries use only the first three quarters of 1989. 


Chart 6.4 


Merchandise Trade Balance 
by Trading Partner 


billions of dollars — annual rate 
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The geographical breakdown of Canada’s 
merchandise trade balance reflects the strength of 
domestic demand growth in Canada relative to its 
major trading partners. Domestic demand growth 
in Canada, particularly investment, was much 
stronger than in the U.S. in the last three years 
(Chart 6.3). As a result, Canada’s merchandise 
ee ee a A trade balance deteriorated significantly vis-a-vis 
0 the U.S. (Chart 6.4). Against the other G-7 
Other counties countries, where domestic demand growth was 
similar to Canada, there was little movement in 
the merchandise trade balance. 
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Chart 6.5 


Current Account Balance by Component 


billions of dollars — annual rate 
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The current account deficit worsened by (Chart 6.6). About three quarters of that 
$1.8 billion in the fourth quarter, to $22.3 billion deterioration since 1986 has been in the 
(annual rate), owing entirely to a third consecutive merchandise trade surplus, reflecting the strong 
quarterly decline in the merchandise trade surplus import demand for machinery and equipment 
(Chart 6.5). The deficit in non-merchandise resulting from the investment boom in Canada. 
transactions improved by $1.4 billion. For the The current account deficit with the United States 
whole year, the deficit was $19.7 billion, or 3% in 1989 was the worst since 1981, but with other 
of GDP. countries it was only marginally worse than in 
1986 and 1987. While the 1989 current account 
In transactions with trading regions, current deficit with these countries was similar in size to 
account developments since 1985 have parallelled the 1986 and 1987 deficits, the composition was 
developments in the merchandise trade account. different, since the merchandise deficit was 
Much of the deterioration in the current account slightly improved and the non-merchandise deficit 
has been in the balance with the United States slightly worse. 
Chart 6.6 


Current Account Balance by Trading Area 


billions of dollars 
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7. Output 


Chart 7.1 


Real GDP at Factor Cost 
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Chart 7.2 

Real GDP at Factor Cost 
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Output growth remained sluggish through the 
final quarter of 1989, reflecting a decline in output 
in the goods sector, where growth has been 
volatile in recent months. The weaker fourth 
quarter resulted from declining output of interest- 
sensitive goods and goods-handling industries, 
such as auto production and trade, as well as 
resource-based industries, which have faced 
steady declines in commodity prices in recent 
months. The services sector maintained its steady 
expansion, supported by continued growth in the 
communications, finance-insurance-and-real 
estate, and community-business-and-personal 
service industries. 


Mining activity remained weak in the fourth 
quarter, due to a large decline in non-metal mining 
output and further weakness in crude petroleum 
and natural gas production. Manufacturing output 
also fell in the quarter, led by significant declines 
in consumer durable products, motor vehicles, 
parts and accessories and machinery. Similar 
output declines were posted in agriculture and 
forestry. This weakness was partially offset by a 
rebound in residential construction and continued 
strong growth in non-residential building. Utilities 
output also rebounded in the quarter due to 
increased heating demands during the unusually 
cold weather in the latter half of the quarter. 
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8. Labour Market 


Chart 8.1 


Canada’s Unemployment Rate 


per cent 
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Chart 8.2 


Growth Rates for Labour Force 
and Employment 


per cent — annual rate 
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* First quarter data for 1990 are an average of 
January and February. 


The unemployment rate fell to its lowest level in 
almost eight years in June 1989, going below its 
average in the five years preceding the recession. 
Since then, the unemployment rate has risen 
slightly to 7.7%. 


The rise in the unemployment rate since June 
reflects a slowing in employment growth and 
continued strong increases in the labour force. 
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Chart 8.3 


Sectoral Employment Growth 


per cent — annual rate 
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* First quarter data for 1990 are an average of 
January and February. 


Chart 8.4 


Employment Indexes for 
Adult Married Women and Others 
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Slower employment growth since the third quarter 
is due to employment declines in goods- | 
producing industries; growth in service industries 
has not changed. The employment decline in the 
goods sector reflects a downturn in | 
manufacturing, particularly in the automotive 
sector, although employment advances in virtually. 
all goods-producing industries slowed. 


The rapid growth in employment among adult 
married women was an important labour-market 
development in the 1980s. Employment for these 
women rose nearly 50% over the decade, and 
accounted for almost 60% of all employment 
growth. This change demonstrates the increasing 
desire of women to enter the labour market and 


the greater possibilities for flexible working 
conditions. 


Chart 8.5 
Help Wanted Indexes* 
for Ontario, Other Provinces 
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Chart 8.6 


Involuntary Part-Time Workers 
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The Help Wanted Index, which measures 
employer advertising for workers, is an important 
measure of labour market tightness. Although 
Ontario and the other provinces have had sharp 
drops in their Help Wanted Indexes, both remain 
well above their long-run averages. 


Tighter labour markets also provide more 
opportunities for full-time work to workers who 
want it. The number of involuntary part-timers, or 
workers who take part-time work because 
full-time work is unavailable, fell to a 
post-recession low in 1989, suggesting that 
markets remained tight despite some easing 
during the last two quarters. 
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9. Price and Wage Sector 


Chart 9.1 
CPI Inflation 


per cent — year over year 


The CPI inflation rate eased slightly during the 


Excluding food last half of 1989, reaching 5.1% in December. In 
and energy 


January the all-items inflation rate jumped to 
5.5%, due mainly to food and energy price 
increases caused by cold weather in December 
and federal and provincial indirect tax increases. 
The underlying inflation rate (the CPI excluding 
food and energy) was 5.4% in January for a third 
consecutive month. 
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Chart 9.2 


Price Pressures 


per cent — year over year 


oe The easing in underlying inflation since July is 

, sees eee tiers due, in part, to declining prices for imported 

(right scale) finished goods (particularly late in the year as the 
exchange rate increased to over U.S. $0.86). 
Without this dollar appreciation, the inflation rate 
would probably have exceeded 6%. Increases in 
Poniched goods domestic industrial prices for finished goods have 
import prices also eased since mid-1989. Intermediate good 
prices have actually declined, and declining 
capacity utilization rates have constrained the 
ability of firms to pass on other cost increases, 
contributing to a sharp decline in profit margins. 
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Chart 9.3 


Consumer Expenditure Deflator 
(Fixed Weight) 


per cent — year over year 


Another measure of consumer price inflation, the 
national accounts consumer expenditure deflator 
(fixed weight), also depicts mounting price 
pressures in the year. Prices for non-durable goods 
increased sharply through 1989, reflecting among 
other factors increases in indirect taxes on energy 
and rising crude oil prices. Service price inflation 
increased in 1989, driven by increasing unit 
labour costs. Inflation rates for durable and semi- 
durable goods, which are more sensitive to 
interest rates and include a large share of traded 
goods, declined in 1989. 
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Chart 9.4 


Consumer Expenditure Deflator by Major Components 
(Fixed Weight) 


per cent — year over year 
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Chart 9.5 
CPI Inflation by Region 


per cent — year over year 
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Chart 9.6 


Underlying Inflation Rate 
and Average Wage Rate Growth 


per cent — year over year 
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The annual inflation rate rose to an average 5.0% 
in 1989 from 4.1% in 1988. Increases in 
inflationary pressures were evident in 1989 in 
virtually all provinces (except Manitoba). By the 
fourth quarter, inflation rates had increased 
particularly sharply in Western Canada. By 
January, three of the four major cities with 
inflation rates above the national average were in 
Western Canada: Calgary (7.2%), Vancouver 
(5.7%), Edmonton (5.6%), as well as 

Toronto (5.9%). 


Wage pressures continue to be a threat to further 
improvements in underlying inflation (CPI 
excluding food and energy). The close 
relationship between the underlying inflation rate 
and growth in the economy-wide wage rate 
suggests that the underlying inflation rate is 
unlikely to decline much further without a 
significant decline in underlying wage growth. 
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Chart 9.7 


Wage Pressures 
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Wage pressures, as measured by a variety of 
wage-cost indicators, mounted sharply in 1989. 
Wage settlements jumped from the 4.5% range 
late in 1988 to above 5.5% during the second half 
of 1989. Labour income per employee continued 
to increase in the fourth quarter, reaching a level 
7.5% higher than a year earlier. This increase, 
together with a 0.6% rise in labour productivity, 
led to a 6.9% (year-over-year) increase in unit 
labour costs in the fourth quarter. 


Increased wage pressures were also widespread 
across the regions in 1989. Growth in average 
hourly earnings eased in Quebec, but increased 
sharply in all other regions. By the fourth quarter, 
the large differences in regional wage growth seen 
in 1988 had narrowed considerably outside 
Quebec. 


Chart 9.9 


Public and Private Wage Settlements 
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Wage settlements remained high in the fourth 
quarter, with both the public and private sectors 
posting increases in excess of 5.5%. Settlements 
in excess of 6% in manufacturing and 
construction boosted private sector wage 
settlements. In the public sector, federal 
administration wage settlements have remained 
near 4.2%, in contrast with the combined PLH 
sector where settlement rates were above 6% in 
the second and third quarters before easing to 
5.5% in the fourth. A shift in the distribution of 
settlements to Quebec, (where settlements 
averaged 4.9%) held down public sector 
settlements in the fourth quarter. 


Local administration Education, health and welfare 
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10. Financial Sector 


Chart 10.1 


Short- and Long-Term Interest Rates: 
West Germany and Japan 


per cent 


Increasing inflation fears in major overseas 
countries have led to rising interest rates, 
particularly for longer term instruments. In the 
past three months, West German short-term rates, 
as measured by the three-month Interbank loan 
rate, rose roughly 40 basis points. On the other 
hand, the yield on 10-year bonds rose more than 
160 basis points over the same period. Interest 
rates in Japan followed a similar pattern, the 
three-month Interbank loan rate increasing 

Japan (3-month) approximately 60 basis points, and the 10-year 
aes ae ae eee bond rate rising 170 basis points. 
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Chart 10.2 


Short- and Long-Term Interest 
Rates in the United States 


per cent 


In the U.S., long-term interest rates also moved 
higher in late 1989 and early 1990, partly due to 
USA, (10-Jean) concerns about inflation. The yield on 10-year 
U.S. government bonds increased 80 basis points 
between mid-December and the beginning of 
March. Over the same period, short-term rates, as 
measured by the rate paid on three-month 
Treasury bills, remained around 7 1/2%. On 
February 20, the chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank testified before Congress that inflation 
pressures had stabilized and movements in short- 
term interest rates were not foreseen. 
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Chart 10.3 


Ten-Year Government Bond Yields 
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Chart 10.4 
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Long-term interest rates were also rising in 
Canada. The yield on 10-year Government of 
Canada bonds increased more than 120 basis 
points between mid-December and early March. 
Long-term rates in the U.S. increased less rapidly, 
causing the differential between Canadian and 
U.S. rates to widen to more than 210 basis points 
in the first week of March from 155 basis points 
in late December. 


Since early 1987, Canadian short-term interest 
rates have been rising in response to mounting 
inflation pressures. The rate paid on three-month 
Treasury bills increased more than 500 basis 
points between early 1987 and mid-1989. After 
stabilizing around 12 1/4% in the latter half of 
1989, the Treasury bill rate rose again in early 
1990 in response to volatility in exchange markets 
and continuing strong inflation pressures. 


Chart 10.5 
Canada-U.S. Exchange Rate 
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Chart 10.6 
Credit Aggregates 
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World currency markets in 1989 and early 1990 
have been extremely volatile. After appreciating 
throughout 1989, the Canadian dollar declined 
sharply in early 1990, but has since recovered to 
approximately U.S. $0.85 by the first week of 
March. 


Growth of domestic credit aggregates in Canada 
continued to be very strong in 1989. The year- 
over-year growth rate of mortgage credit reached 
a peak in March before declining slightly to 
17.7% in November, while business credit growth 
showed no signs of weakening, remaining around 
10 1/2% since March. Although moderating 
significantly, consumer credit, which advanced 
11.9% in November, continues to expand at a 
rapid clip. 
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Chart 10.7 


TSE and Dow Jones Indexes 
Since December 1989 
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Rising interest rates, combined with lower profit 
margins, have led to declines in North American 
stock market prices in early 1990. After reaching 
near-record levels in late 1989, the TSE-300 index 
declined more than 7% in the first two months of 
1990, while the Dow Jones index fell more than 
5%. Overseas, the Japanese stock market fell even 
more precipitously, the Nikkei index slipping 
more than 15% since the start of the year. 


After declining from historically high 1987 levels, 
price-to-earnings ratios in North American stock 
markets increased throughout 1989. In the Toronto 
Stock Exchange, the price-to-earnings ratio 
increased to 13.2 in the fourth quarter of 1989. 
While in the New York Stock Exchange, the 
price-to-earnings ratio rose to 14.9. These rising 
price-to-earnings ratios, combined with higher 
interest rates, may have contributed to the 
downward adjustments in North American stock 
markets in early 1990. 
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11. Canada’s Potential Growth Prospects 


|e 


Introduction and Summary 


This special report explains the estimates of 
potential output growth underlying the economic 
and fiscal outlook presented in the 

February 1990 budget. 


An economy’s potential output is the maximum 
production of goods and services it can sustain. 
Potential output growth determines the economy’s 


_ speed limit, how fast demand and real incomes 


can grow. Growth can exceed potential, but only 


_ temporarily. When demand and production 


persistently surpass potential, tight goods and 
labour markets result in rising inflation. This 
happened in 1989 in much of the industrialized 
world, including Canada. 


It is estimated that Canada’s potential output will 
increase at a rate averaging 3.4% from 

1990 to 1995. Not that long ago forecasters were 
much more pessimistic about Canada’s potential 


_ growth in the 1990s. In the mid-1980s, many 


thought Canada’s potential output growth was 
around 2 3/4% and might decline further in the 
early 1990s.) 


Potential output growth in the 1990s has been 
positively influenced by a number of measures the 
government has undertaken, or proposed. These 
include the Canada-United States Free Trade 
Agreement, income tax reform, deregulation and 
privatization, the proposed Labour Market 
Development Strategy, and the proposed Goods 
and Services Tax (GST). They are expected to add 
a half percentage point to annual productivity 
growth. They will also significantly boost growth 
in investment and hence capital stock. Indeed, 
without these measures, potential growth in the 
1990s would have fallen from the 1980s. 


In addition, potential labour supply will continue 
to grow strongly despite slowing labour force 
growth. Structural unemployment is declining 
after significant increases in the 1970s and early 
1980s. The share of full-time employment in total 
employment has stabilized after years of 
decreases. Increasing part-time shares in the 1970s 
and early 1980s slowed increases in effective 
labour supply. 


Economic Policy and 
Potential Growth 


Economic policy can significantly affect potential 
output growth. The Canadian government has 
initiated a number of important reforms that will 
improve the structure of the economy and raise 
potential output. 


e The Canada-United States Free Trade 
Agreement (FTA) has enhanced access to the 
large U.S. market. The FTA permits Canadian 
firms to operate at a larger, more efficient scale. 
It encourages their investment in new capital 
and creates a better allocation of resources. The 
Department of Finance estimate that the FTA 
will eventually raise real GDP by 3.5%, is 
broadly supported by other researchers.) 


e The income tax reforms of 1988 have reduced 
tax distortions by removing or reducing many 
tax incentives and lowering tax rates. This 
increases incentives to work, save, and invest. 
Resource allocation is also now more efficient; 
it is more firmly based on economic criteria 
and less on tax advantages. The corporate tax 
changes are estimated to raise total factor 
productivity by 0.3%. The lower personal 
income tax rates will increase incentives to 
work, raising the labour force by an 
estimated 0.5%.) 


e The deregulation, in whole or in part, of the 
energy, transportation, and financial sectors and 
the privatization of Crown corporations that no 
longer serve a public policy purpose will reduce 
government interference in decision making and 
encourage entrepreneurship, innovation, and 
investment. Resource allocation will be more 
efficient. Better functioning energy, 
transportation, and financial markets will 
benefit all Canadian businesses. 


e The implementation of co-operative, private 
and public sector approaches to research and 
development gives better direction to our 
R&D activities. 


e The proposed Labour Market Development 
Strategy will improve the functioning of labour 
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markets by upgrading workforce skills and 
fostering adjustment to changing labour market 
conditions. This will raise the effective supply 
of labour.(4) 


e Recent and expected increases in immigration 
will help maintain population and labour force 
growth. 


e The proposed replacement of the antiquated 
federal sales tax with the GST will improve 
resource allocation. It will significantly lower 
the price distortions created by the narrow base 
and multiple rates of the current sales tax. It 
will also remove penalties on business 
investment and exports and the bias favouring 
imports over domestic production in the current 
system. Department of Finance studies show 
that sales tax reform will raise real GDP by 
1.4% when the impact is fully felt. Part of this 
impact will come from greater investment and 
part from higher total factor productivity.9) 


Determinants of Potential 
Output Growth 


Labour and capital are the two principal factors of 
production. An economy’s potential is determined 
by their availability and the technology and 
efficiency with which they are combined, known 
as total factor productivity (Chart 11.1).© 


Potential employment is available labour, 
measured in person-hours of work. To calculate it, 
a series of factors must be taken into account 
(Chart 11.2): 


e the total population, reflecting current and past 
child-bearing decisions, life expectancy, and 
net immigration; 
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¢ the age distribution of the population, both 
because those under 15 are not counted in the 
labour force source population and because 
willingness to work and productivity vary 
significantly by age; 


e the extent to which those aged 15 years and older 
participate in the labour force and try to find 
employment, known as the participation rate; 


e the level of employment a labour force can 
sustain without incurring mounting inflation 
pressures, determined by the ‘natural’ 
unemployment rate; and 


* the average weekly hours worked by 
employees. 


The capital stock is determined by the flow of new 
capital resulting from investment, and 


depreciation of existing capital as it wears out or 
is scrapped because of technological change. 7) 


Total factor productivity is determined by: 
e the education and skills of the labour force; 


e the technology embodied in the existing capital 
stock; and 


e the efficiency with which production is 
organized. 


The next three sections present the Department of 
| Finance’s assumptions for growth in potential 
employment, the capital stock, and productivity. 

| Together they determine the February 1990 budget 
estimate of potential output growth. 


Potential Labour Supply 


Population and labour force growth have slowed 
relative to the 1960s and 1970s. Expectations in 
| the mid-1980s were for further slowing in the 
| 1990s. But growth in effective labour supply in 
| the early 1990s will exceed those earlier, more 
pessimistic expectations, because of increasing net 
| immigration, declines in structural unemployment, 
_ and slowing declines in average hours worked as 
: full-time employment stops declining. 


Total Population 


Population growth has slowed significantly from 
the 1960s as fertility rates (births relative to the 
number of women of child-bearing age) have 

| fallen. The fertility rate in Canada is now below 
that needed to maintain growth in the population 
_ over the longer term without net immigration. 
Increased net immigration to Canada, however, 
will maintain population growth at an annual rate 
_ of 1.1% from 1990 to 1995 (Chart 11.3). 


- This outlook is based on a projection prepared by 

_ Statistics Canada.(®) It assumes that the fertility 

_ rate will stay at the current 1.7 while life 

_ expectancy rises above that assumed in previous 

_ projections. The projection assumes net 

_ immigration will rise from 105,000 a year in 1989- 
90 to 130,000 by 1995-96, which is consistent with 
current levels but above previous projections. 


_ The projection shows population growth much 
- slower than in the 1960s and 1970s (Chart 11.3), 


but faster than in previous Statistics Canada or 
Department of Finance budget projections. 


The projection also shows that net immigration is 
increasingly important in population growth. It 
accounted for 26% of population growth in the 
1970s, but is expected to account for 43% from 
1990 to 1995: 


Labour Force Source Population 


The labour force source population is that part of 
the population that can enter the labour force. In 
particular, it excludes those under 15 years of age.?) 
Growth in the labour force source population has 
greatly exceeded that of the population, primarily 
due to the ageing of the baby-boom generation. 


Growth in the source population will continue to 
exceed total population growth (Chart 11.3). From 
1990 to 1995, source population increases will 
average 1.3%, almost half the increase from 1968 
to 1974, but the same as from 1980 to 1989. 
Growth will be maintained by both the ageing of 
those currently under 15 and the increasing 
importance of net immigration of adults in total 
population growth. 
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Trend Labour Force Participation Rate 


The potential labour force is determined by the 
source population and the trend labour force 
participation rate. Actual labour force participation 
responds to economic conditions and can vary 
from the trend, but not indefinitely. 


The trend participation rate reflects a myriad of 
demographic, social, economic, and structural 
changes. It also reflects the changing distribution of 
the population by sex and age, since men and 
women of different ages differ systematically in 
their need or wish to participate in the labour force. 


Over the past two decades, strong increases in 
labour force participation have resulted in 
potential labour force growth exceeding source 
population growth by a wide margin (Chart 11.4). 


Although income tax reform is expected to raise 
the trend participation rate in the 1990s, the 
increases will slow for two reasons. First, the 
baby-boom generation has now all passed from the 
lower-participation 15-to-24 age group into the 
higher-participation 25-to-54 group. Second, the 
sharp increases in prime-age (25 to 54) women’s 
participation, reflecting social changes and smaller 
families, will taper off as their participation 
approaches that of men aged 25 to 54 and as 
average family size stops declining. 
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Consequently, potential labour force growth will | 
slow to 1.7% a year from 1990 to 1995 compared’ 
with 2.2% from 1980 to 1989. | 


Natural Unemployment Rate | 
Economists now widely accept the concept that ) 
price increases accelerate when the unemploymer 
rate falls below a certain point, known as the 
‘natural’ unemployment rate. Unemployment can) 
be above or below the natural rate, but not ) 
indefinitely. Consequently, the natural rate limits 
potential output by limiting the employment level 
a given labour force can achieve. 


The natural unemployment rate is, however, likely 
not constant but subject to many influences: 


e demographic factors such as the age-sex 
structure of the population; 


¢ social policies such as welfare and 
unemployment insurance; and 


¢ economic developments and cycles. 
Economic cycles influence the natural rate. 


Prolonged periods of high unemployment can rais« 
the natural unemployment rate as the skills and | 
| 


perceived employability of the unemployed 
decline. Prolonged expansions can have the 
opposite effect. | 
Estimates of the natural unemployment rate are | 
imprecise. Economists now generally accept that the 
natural unemployment rate rose gradually during the’ 
1970s and then rose again after the 1981-82 
recession due to the increase in long-term 
unemployment. It is likely that the natural rate has 
declined since 1984, reflecting the impact of 
improved job prospects on long-term unemployment! 
as the recovery matured and spread beyond Central | 
Canada as well as underlying structural factors such 
as the maturing of the baby-boom generation. By 
1989, however, rapid employment growth had 
lowered unemployment to levels where labour-cost 
increases rose significantly. 


| 
| 


Looking ahead, one can see factors that should 
lead to further gradual declines in the natural 
unemployment rate in the 1990s. 


¢ The baby-boom generation has reached the age 
of greater labour force commitment and higher 
productivity and employability. 


e Sustained employment growth has created job 
opportunities for more and more people, 
significantly reducing the problems of long- 
term unemployment caused by the 1981-82 
recession. Although unemployment is expected 
to increase in 1990 and 1991, employment will 
continue to expand. 


e Continued broadening of the expansion beyond 
Central Canada will help reduce structural 
unemployment. 


e The proposed Labour Market Development 
Strategy will reduce labour market impediments 
and frictions, reducing structural unemployment. 


Normal Average Hours 


Potential employment is measured in available 
hours of work, not just persons. For the past 
several decades, the diminishing normal work 
week has cut potential hours of work, but these 
declines are now slowing.) 


In the 1950s and 1960s, average hours decreased 
as strong real income gains permitted shorter 
workweeks. The trend changed in the decade from 
the mid-1970s to 1984: average hours of both full- 
time and part-time workers stabilized. 
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Nevertheless, a decreasing share of full-time 
workers and an increasing share of part-time 
workers continued to lower average weekly hours 
for all workers. The growing part-time share 
reflected both greater demand for part-time work 
by youths and women with family responsibilities 
and a growing availability of part-time work in the 
services sector. 


Since 1984, a decline in the youth population and 
the increased ability of women to work full time 
as their children become more independent have 
stabilized the part-time employment share. Actual 
average hours worked have increased. From 1990 
to 1995 a smaller decrease in normal weekly hours 
is expected than in the 1970s and early 1980s 
(Chart 11.5). This will help offset the slowing in 
labour force growth. 


Potential Employment in Hours 


Although growth in the potential labour force 
(measured in persons) has slowed sharply and will 
slow further from 1990 to 1995, much less 
slowing in potential employment (measured in 
hours) has occurred or will likely occur 

(Chart 11.6). In the late 1960s and during the 
1970s, potential employment in hours grew much 
more slowly than the potential labour force 
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because of declining normal hours and a rising 
natural unemployment rate. 


In the 1980s and early 1990s, potential 
employment in hours will grow only slightly more 
slowly than the potential labour force because of 
the slower decrease in normal hours and a falling 
natural unemployment rate. Indeed, potential 
employment growth expected from 1990 to 1995 
will be only slightly below that recorded from 
1968 to 1974. 


Capital Stock 


Business fixed investment has been the engine of 
growth for the economy for the past several years, 
increasing much faster than any other demand 
component. From 1987 to 1989 real business non- 
residential investment increased at an annual rate 
of 12.6%, led by a 16.7% increase in machinery 
and equipment investment. Such strong growth 
has boosted capital stock growth well above 
actual output growth, adding significantly to 
Canada’s potential. 


While investment growth is expected to slow, it 
will remain the leading contributor to overall 
growth. Further, investment is sufficient to ensure 
continued strong growth in capital stock. 


The Free Trade Agreement and the proposed GST 
will play a critical role in ensuring continued 
strong investment and capital stock growth. The 
FTA gives businesses the incentives and 
opportunities to modernize or expand plant and 
equipment to meet new export-market 
opportunities. Sales tax reform will lower the cost 
of investment by an average of 4% by eliminating 
the current federal sales tax on investment goods. 


The strongest capital stock growth is in machinery 
and equipment. Here, tremendous increases in the 
power of computers have resulted in falling prices 
and strong increases in the inflation-adjusted level 
of expenditures and stocks, especially on a 
quality-adjusted basis (Chart 11.7).C) These 
strong increases are expected to continue. In 
contrast, investment and the stock of non- 
residential construction capital will likely continue 
expanding at a more modest rate. 


Total Factor Productivity 


Given potential employment and the capital stock, 
potential output is determined by trends in total 


factor productivity. From 1980 to 1989, trend 
factor productivity growth averaged virtually zero. 
Such low growth was the culmination of a 
significant slowdown in productivity growth 
which developed during the 1970s (Chart 11.8), 
although the exact timing of the slowdown is 
uncertain. The reasons for the slowdown are also 
not well understood, but similar slowdowns 
occurred in virtually all industrialized economies. 


From 1990 to 1995, total factor productivity 
growth is expected to average 0.55% a year. Of 
this, almost 0.5 percentage points is expected to 
result from structural economic reforms 
improving resource-allocation decisions. 


Corporate income tax reform has reduced the 
distortions caused when investment decisions 
reflect tax considerations more than economic 
fundamentals. It is estimated that the increased 
efficiency will add 0.3% to total factor 
productivity, an average annual contribution of 
0.05 percentage points spread over the six years 
from 1988 to 1993. 


¢ The Canada-U.S. Free Trade Agreement will 
improve resource allocation and permit greater 
economies of scale. The FTA is expected to add 
0.3 percentage points a year to total factor 
productivity growth in the first half of 
the 1990s. 
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e The proposed GST will remove pricing 
distortions and improve resource allocation. It 
is estimated that sales tax reform will increase 
total factor productivity by 0.9%, with annual 
increases of 0.15% spread over six years 
starting in 1991. 


Other factors could also raise total factor 
productivity growth in the 1990s. 


e The ageing of the baby-boom generation into 
the peak productivity years could improve 
productivity. The entry of the inexperienced 
baby-boom generation into the labour force in 
the mid-1970s may have played a role in the 
post-1974 productivity slowdown. 


e Financial market and transportation 
deregulation could increase economic 
productivity through the provision of improved 
services to business using those services. 


e The Free Trade Agreement could increase 
efficiency in the services sector of the 
economy. The analysis of the economic 
benefits of the FTA could not quantify these 
benefits, but they are important and will 
undoubtedly occur. 


Because these factors could not be quantified, they 
were not incorporated in the February 1990 
budget total factor productivity forecast. 


Nevertheless, despite this rebound, total factor 
productivity growth will remain below the peaks 
achieved before the productivity slowdown which 
developed during the 1970s, in Canada as in the 
rest of the industrialized world. 


Labour Productivity 


Productivity is often also measured by labour 
productivity or output per worker. This measure 
encompasses several factors: normal hours, capital 
stock growth, and total factor productivity. In the 
second half of the 1970s, and through the 1980s, 
labour productivity growth declined sharply. The 
factors contributing to the decline after the mid- 
1970s were the sharp fall in normal hours and a 
sharp decline in total factor productivity growth. 
Capital stock growth slightly increased its 
contribution. 


In the first half of the 1990s, growth of output per 
worker will recover to 1.7% from 1% in the 
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1980s. The recovery will reflect a slower decrease 
in hours, a further increase in the contribution 
from capital stock growth, and higher total factor 
productivity growth. 


Canada’s Medium-Term Potential Growth 


Potential output growth for the total economy will 
likely average 3.4% from 1990 to 1995. In the 
commercial sector, potential output growth will 
likely average 3.6%, above growth for the total 
economy because the commercial sector is 
unaffected by slow growth in the government sector. 


The projected strong increase contrasts with views 
held in the mid-1980s that potential output growth 
could be as low as 2 3/4% in the first half of the 
1990s. These pessimistic views reflected two 
factors. First, population and hence labour force 
growth was expected to slow in the 1990s. 
Second, there had been virtually no total 

factor productivity growth during the 1980s 

and this poor performance was expected 

to continue. 


The outlook is now for potential output growth to 
greatly exceed 3%. This more optimistic view has 
its source in two fundamental developments: 


e First, continued declines in the natural 
unemployment rate, increased net immigration, 
and slowing decreases in normal hours will 
help offset the slowing in population growth 
resulting from low fertility. 


e Second, the government has implemented or 
will implement important structural economic 
policy initiatives which will boost both capital 
stock and total factor productivity growth over 
this period, more than offsetting the lower 
contribution from labour supply. Without these 
initiatives, Canada’s potential output growth in 
the first half of the 1990s would have been 
much less. 
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(1) See for example, World Economic Outlook, IMF, August 1987. They estimated Canada’s potential output would increase at a 2.7% annual 


rate from 1989 to1995. 


(2) See for example, R. Harris and V. Kwakwa, “The 1988 Canada-United States Free Trade Agreement: A Dynamic General Equilibrium 
Evaluation of the Transition Effects”, Discussion Paper No. 744, Queen’s University, May 1989. Earlier estimates can be found in 
R. Harris and D. Cox, “Summary of a Project on the General Equilibrium Evaluation of Canadian Trade Policy”, in John Whalley (ed.), 
Canada-United States Free Trade, Volume 11, Research Studies, Royal Commission on the Economic Union and Development Prospects 


for Canada, Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1985, pp. 157-177. 


(3) See Department of Finance, Tax Reform 1987: Economic and Fiscai Outlook, June 18, 1987. 


(4) For instance, a recent estimate suggests that the proposed Labour Market Development Strategy could reduce the natural unemployment 
rate by as much as 0.5 percentage points. See M.W. Keil and J.S.V. Symons, “An Analysis of Canadian Unemployment”, Canadian 


Public Policy, March 1990, pp. 1-16. 


(5) See Department of Finance, Goods and Services Tax Technical Paper, August 1989 and Goods and Services Tax, December 19, 1989. 


(6) To estimate potential, the two principal factors of production are combined in a Cobb- poueles production function assuming Hicks- 
neutral technological progress. The share of labour is assumed to be 0.637. 


(7) While we can measure new investment accurately, we must estimate depreciation and hence, the level of the capital stock. Unlike 
population, where the census counts everyone once every five years, we do not ever measure the total capital stock. 
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8) 


9) 


10) 
II) 


It is ‘Case 3’ of four projections, the others having higher or lower fertility or net-immigration assumptions. While Statistics Canada does 
not choose a single projection as most likely, the Case 3 projection has fertility and net-immigration assumptions closest to current levels. 
See Statistics Canada, Population Projections for Canada, Provinces and territories, 1987-2011, forthcoming. 


The labour force source population also excludes the armed forces, inmates of institutions, and residents of aboriginal reserves and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. The reserves and the territories are excluded because they are not covered by the Statistics Canada 
Labour Force Survey. 


Actual weekly hours can temporarily deviate from normal hours as business conditions change. 


Statistics Canada has recently proposed significantly lowering the depreciation assumptions it makes in calculating the capital stock. See 
Statistics Canada, “New Measures: Fixed Capital Flows and Stocks”, unpublished draft, November 29, 1989. Such a revaluation would not 
significantly change our estimates of potential output since those are based largely on actual output trends which are unchanged. Rather, they 
would change our estimates of the contributions to potential output growth. A lower estimate of the capital stock would suggest that total factor 
productivity growth slowed less than we estimated using current measures of the capital stock. Preliminary estimates using the proposed capital 
stock measures show that since 1983 total factor productivity growth may have been 0.7 percentage points higher per annum than estimated with 
the current capital stock data. The final revisions will likely show less of an impact. 
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Reference Table 1 

Population in Canada, the Provinces and the Territories, at June Ist 
1947 - 1989 

(thousands of persons) 


Year Nfld. PE NES? N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. 
1947 --- 94 615 488 3,710 4,176 739 836 
1948 --- 93 625 498 3,788 4,275 746 838 
1949 345 94 629 508 3,882 4,378 757 832 
1950 351 96 638 5) 2 3,969 4,471 768 833 
1951 361 98 643 516 4,056 4,598 Wil 832 
1952 374 100 653 526 4,174 4,788 798 843 
1953 383 101 663 533 4,269 4,941 809 861 
1954 395 101 673 540 4,388 SSLLS 823 873 
1955 406 100 683 547 4,517 5,266 839 878 
1956 415 99 695 555 4,628 5,405 850 881 
1957 424 99 701 562 4,769 5,636 862 880 
1958 432 100 709 svi! 4,904 5,821 875 891 
1959 441 101 719 582 5,024 5,969 891 907 
1960 448 103 WPA 589 5,142 6,111 906 915 
1961 458 105 737 598 5,259 6,236 922 925 
1962 468 107 746 605 Sait 6,351 936 930 
1963 476 108 751 609 5,481 6,481 949 933 
1964 483 109 755 611 5,584 6,631 959 942 
1965 488 109 756 615 5,685 6,788 965 950 
1966 493 109 756 617 5,781 6,961 963 955 
1967 499 109 760 620 5,864 7,127 963 957 
1968 506 110 767 625 5,928 7,262 971 960 
1969 514 111 7715 628 5,985 7,385 979 958 
1970 517 110 782 627 6,013 Ups! 983 941 
1971 522 112 789 635 6,028 7,703 988 926 
1972 530 113 795 640 6,054 7,810 991 914 
1973 537 114 804 647 6,079 7,909 996 905 
1974 542 115 812 654 6,123 8,054 1,008 900 
1975 549 117 820 665 6,179 8,172 1,014 907 
1976 558 118 829 677 6,235 8,265 1,022 921 
1977 560 119 833 684 6,284 8,353 1,027 935 
1978 562 121 838 688 6,302 8,440 1,032 944 
1979 564 122 842 692 6,339 8,501 1,028 951 
1980 566 123 845 695 6,386 8,570 1,025 959 
1981 568 123; 847 696 6,438 8,625 1,026 968 
1982 566 122 850 697 6,462 8,703 1,033 977 
1983 aA 124 857 703 6,475 8,798 1,046 989 
1984 72 125 864 708 6,492 8,902 1,055 1,001 
1985 SP 126 871 710 6,514 9,006 1,064 1,008 
1986 568 127 873 710 6,540 ey iMIS) 1,071 1,010 
1987 568 127 878 712 6,593 9,265 1,079 1,016 
1988 569 129 882 714 6,641 9,431 1,084 1,014 
1989 ay// 130 886 719 6,692 9,579 1,085 1,007 


Alta. 


825 
854 


BG. 


Yukon 


N.W.T. 


Canada 


12,551 
12,823 
13,447 
13,712 
14,009 


14,459 
14,845 
15,287 
15,698 
16,081 


16,610 
17,080 
17,483 
17,870 
18,238 


18,583 
18,931 
19,291 
19,644 
20,015 


20,378 
20,701 
21,001 
21,297 
21,568 


21,802 
22,043 
22,364 
22,697 
22,993 


23998 
PNT 
23,747 
24,043 
24,342 


24,583 
24,787 
24,978 
25,165 
255395 


25,617 
25,909 
26223 


se 
Source: Statistics Canada, Postcensal Annual Estimates of Population by Marital Status, Age, Sex and Components of Growth, for Canada, the 


Provinces and the Territories at June Ist (91-210). 


Table 1.1] 
Change in Population in Canada, the Provinces and the Territories 


1948 - 1989 

(per cent) 

Year Nfld. | el Bil N.S. N.B. Que. Ont Man. Sask. Alta. BiG Yukon N.W.T. Canada 
1948 --- -1.1 1.6 2.0 2A) 2.4 0.9 0.2 Sh) 3.6 0.0 0.0 22 
1949 --- ita 0.6 2.0 PR, 2.4 1.5 -0.7 3.6 29) 0.0 0.0 4.9 
1950 Le 2.1 1.4 0.8 2 es Ibe 0.1 Sey Plep2 0.0 0.0 2.0 
195] 3.0 2) 0.7 0.7 Dp 2.8 1.1 -0.2 as) DS, 13.8 0.0 22 
1952 335 1.6 1.6 2.0 29 4.1 2.8 1.4 3.6 3.4 -1.1 0.0 32 
1953 2.4 1.0 1s) 123 23 Sy 1.4 2.1 4.0 3.6 0.0 0.0 eal: 
1954 3:1 0.0 ES 13 2.8 35 17 1.4 4.4 3.8 11.1 6.3 3.0 
1955 PEps! -1.0 IBS 1S 29 3.0 1.9 0.6 32 3.6 10.0 Sy) Deh 
1956 DRI -0.7 1.7 1.4 DS 2.6 les 0.3 2.9 4.2 10.9 Te 2.4 
1957 Dal -0.3 0.9 3 3.0 4.3 1.4 -0.1 3.6 6.0 -1.6 -1.6 353 
1958 1.9 1.0 Hel 1.6 2.8 3.3 ies 1.3 3.6 3.8 8.3 3).3) 2.8 
1959 27 1.0 1.4 19 2.4 2:5 1.8 1.8 Sh) LS 0.0 5.0 2.4 
1960 1.6 2.0 1.1 2 23 2.4 ey 0.9 3.4 Pep) 7.7 4.8 22 
1961 2.2 1.6 1.4 Its; 23 2.0 soy 1.1 32 Ley 4.3 4.5 Zl 
1962 22 D8: Le i Desi 1.8 1.6 0.5 2.8 |e) 27 8.7 In 
1963 ey 0.9 0.7 0.7 2.0 2.0 1.4 0.3 225 2:3 0.0 4.0 1.9 
1964 1.5 0.9 0.5 0.3 1.9 2) 1.1 1.0 1.9 Deh 0.0 3.8 1.9 
1965 1.0 0.0 0.1 0.7 1.8 2.4 0.6 0.8 1.4 3.0 -6.7 0.0 1.8 
1966 ih -0.5 0.0 0.3 ihe DS -0.2 0.6 0.9 4.3 2.9 6.3 1.9 
1967 1.1 0.5 0.5 0.5 1.4 2.4 -0.0 0.2 1.8 3.8 4.2 1.0 1.8 
1968 1.4 0.9 0.9 0.8 fhe 1.9 0.8 0.3 Des! 3.0 0.0 3.4 1.6 
1969 1.6 0.9 1.0 0.5 1.0 ey 0.8 -0.2 23 2.8 6.7 333 1.4 
1970 0.6 -0.9 0.9 -0.2 0.5 DP 0.4 -1.8 Pe8} 38 6.3 6.5 1.4 
1971 1.0 IES 0.9 12 0.2 2.0 0.5 -1.6 2.1 2h 8.2 SS) is 
1972 es 0.9 0.7 0.9 0.4 1.4 0.3 -1.3 1.8 2.6 6.0 YP 131 
1973 1.4 ee. 1.2 i 0.4 ihs 0.5 -1.0 1.9 ed Sel 5.6 it 
1974 0.8 1.1 0.9 1.0 0.7 1.8 1.1 -0.5 1.9 32 0.0 0.5 les 
1975 1.4 1.6 1.0 1.8 0.9 1.5 0.6 0.9 BH 2.4 BS 4.0 Ils 
1976 1.6 0.9 Ike 1.8 0.9 1.1 0.8 IES 3.4 1.4 23 3.4 es 
1977 0.4 0.9 0.6 1.0 0.8 Nel 0.6 LES 4.1 ies: 0.0 0.5 122 
1978 0.3 1.4 0.5 0.6 0.3 1.0 0.4 0.9 Bull od! Bee LES 1.0 
1979 0.4 0.8 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.7 -0.4 0.8 3.5 1.9 -0.9 0.9 1.0 
1980 0.4 0.7 0.4 0.5 0.7 0.8 -0.3 0.9 4.3 3.0 0.0 1.6 If ‘ 
1981 0.4 -0,2 0.3 0.1 0.8 0.6 0.1 0.9 4.5 2.9 4.0 22. 1.2 
1982 -0.3 -0.1 0.2 0.0 0.4 0.9 0.7 0.9 3.5 1.6 3.0 By) 1.0 
1983 0.9 el 0.9 0.9 0.2 iti 12 iS 1.0 0.9 -4.2 3.0 0 
1984 0.2 itl 0.9 0.7 0.3 Ih? 0.9 Hejl -0.0 12 0.9 Dad 0.8 
1985 -0.2 0.7 0.8 0.3 0.3 V2 0.8 0.8 0.4 0.8 Tey 3.6 0.7 
1986 -0.6 0.5 0.3 0.1 0.4 1e2 0.7 0.2 ital 0.7 0.0 0.6 OF 
1987 -0.0 0.6 0.5 0.3 0.8 1.7 0.7 0.6 0.1 Te 4.3 -0.4 1.0 
1988 0.1 0.9 0.4 0.3 0.7 1.8 0.5 -0.2 0.5 US, BS) 0.4 1.1 
1989 0.4 Te 0.5 0.6 0.8 1.6 0.1 -0.6 1.4 DS 0.4 Das 12 


i) 


Table 1.2 
Distribution of Population among Provinces and the Territories 


1947 - 1989 

(percentage of total) 

Year Nfld. je er E INES: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. Bes Yukon N.W.T. Canada 
1947 --- 0.7 4.9 3.9 29.6 3.8) 5.9 6.7 6.6 8.3 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1948 --- 0.7 4.9 3.9 29.5 33.3 5.8 6.5 6.7 8.4 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1949 2.6 0.7 4.7 3.8 28.9 32.6 5.6 6.2 6.6 8.3 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1950 2.6 0.7 4.7 By 28.9 32.6 5.6 6.1 6.7 8.3 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1951 2.6 0.7 4.6 Su] 28.9 32.8 Sa) 5.9 6.7 8.3 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1952 2.6 0.7 4.5 3.6 28.9 33.1 SES 5.8 6.7 8.3 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1953 2:6 0.7 4.5 3.6 28.8 8303 5.4 5.8 6.8 8.4 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1954 2.6 0.7 4.4 3.5 28.7 332) 5.4 517) 6.9 8.5 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1955 2.6 0.6 44 335 28.8 83.5 BS) 5.6 6.9 8.5 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1956 2.6 0.6 4.3 3.4 28.8 33.6 58) 35) 7.0 8.7 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1957 2.6 0.6 4.2 3.4 28.7 33.9 5.2 58 7.0 8.9 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1958 D5) 0.6 4.2 33 28.7 34.1 el Siz) Is! 9.0 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1959 Des 0.6 4.1 33) 28.7 34.1 Sel 5.2 Wa! 9.0 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1960 Pie) 0.6 4.1 3) 28.8 34.2 Sys! Sal 7.2 9.0 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1961 25 0.6 4.0 BS 28.8 34.2 Dal Sal! ks 8.9 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1962 ws 0.6 4.0 23 28.9 34.2 5.0 5.0 74 8.9 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1963 ZS 0.6 4.0 82 29.0 34.2 5.0 4.9 74 9.0 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1964 25 0.6 3.9 Be 28.9 34.4 5.0 4.9 74 9.0 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1965 DBS: 0.6 3.8 3.1 28.9 34.6 4.9 4.8 7A 9.1 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1966 2 0.5 3.8 Sul 28.9 34.8 4.8 4.8 WS 9.4 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1967 2.4 0.5 on 3.0 28.8 35.0 4.7 4.7 13, 9.5 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1968 2.4 0.5 Su7/ 3.0 28.6 35.1 4.7 4.6 74 9.7 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1969 2.4 0.5 3.7 3.0 28.5 B52 4.7 4.6 TA 9.8 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1970 2.4 0.5 Shi) 2.9 28.2 35.5 4.6 44 US 10.0 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1971 2.4 0.5 BN 2.9 27.9 Spi) 4.6 4.3 WS 10.1 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1972 2.4 0.5 3.6 2.9 27.8 35.8 4.5 4.2 7.6 10.3 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1973 2.4 0.5 3.6 2.9 27.6 35.9 4.5 4.1 ded 10.4 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1974 2.4 0.5 3.6 2.9 27.4 36.0 4.5 4.0 TEI 10.6 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1975 2.4 0.5 3.6 2.9 Die, 36.0 4.5 4.0 7.8 10.7 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1976 2.4 0.5 3.6 2.9 Died 35.9 4.4 4.0 8.0 10.7 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1977 2.4 0.5 3.6 2.9 27.0 35.9 4.4 4.0 8.2 10.7 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1978 2.4 0.5 3.6 2.9 26.8 35.9 4.4 4.0 8.4 10.8 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1979 2.4 0.5 3.5 2.9 26.7 35.8 43 4.0 8.6 10.9 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1980 2.4 0.5 BY) 2.9 26.6 35.6 43 4.0 8.9 Vite 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1981 pee) 0.5 355 2.9 26.4 35.4 4.2 4.0 9.2 eS 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1982 2 0.5 BS 2.8 26.3 35.4 4.2 4.0 9.4 es 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1983 AB 0.5 RS) 2.8 26.1 35.5 4.2 4.0 9.4 11.4 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1984 Des 0.5 OS 2.8 26.0 35.6 4.2 4.0 9.4 11.4 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1985 23. 0.5 3h) 2.8 25.9 35.8 4.2 4.0 9.3 11.4 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1986 22 0.5 3.4 2.8 25.8 35.9. 4.2 4.0 9.4 11.4 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1987 DO) 0.5 3.4 2.8 25a 36.2 4.2 4.0 9.3 11.4 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1988 De, 0.5 3.4 2.8 25.6 36.4 4.2 3.9 9.2 eS 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1989 oe. 0.5 3.4 Dal 25.5 36.5 4.1 3.8 9.2 11.6 0.1 0.2 100.0 
et leo SSS Se a SS as 


Reference Table 2 

Demographic Developments 

1947 - 1989 
) 


Immigration 


Population Destined 

at start Natural to labour Natural Immi- 

of year Births Deaths increase Total force Marriages Births Deaths increase gration Marriages 
Year (thousands) (number of persons) (rates per thousand of population) 
a ee Bee 
{Oe yf ee cone 12,545 359,943 118,157 241,786 =o a 127,483 28.7 9.4 19.3 --- 10.2 
BOER iets aret 12,816 348,226 119,866 228,360 os aan 123,508 Dee: 9.4 17.8 --- 9.6 
] AON. nr eee 133355 367,092 124,567 242,525 --- --- 124,087 oe es 9.3 18.2 --- 9.3 
LOS Os etescer: 13,704 372,009 124,220 247,789 =e = 125,083 Dial 9.1 18.1 --- 9.1 
OS ec: 14,005 381,092 125,823 255,269 --- --- 128,408 DileD 9.0 18.2 --- 9.2 
HOS 2 ee oer vetens: 14,437 403,559 126,385 277,174 os == 128,474 28.0 8.8 19.2 --- 8.9 
LOS See eek 14,833 417,884 127,791 290,093 ae <= 131,034 28.2 8.6 19.6 --- 8.8 
OSG Se celeste 15,270 436,198 124,855 311,343 --- --- 128,629 28.6 8.2 20.4 --- 8.4 
[OSS eas. 15,681 442.937 128,476 314,461 109,946 57,987 128,029 OE) 8.2 20.1 7.0 8.2 
LOS Otte: 16,070 450,739 131,961 318,778 164,857 91,039 1325713 28.0 8.2 19.8 LO 8.3 
NOS Te tems tee: 16,580 469,093 136,579 332,514 282,164 151,511 133,186 28.3 8.2 20.1 17.0 8.0 
LOS Stroman 17,062 470,118 135,201 334,917 124,851 63,078 131RS25 27.6 7.9 19.6 TBS al, 
a Pare 17,468 479,275 139,913 339,362 106,928 53,551 132,474 27.4 8.0 19.4 6.1 7.6 
LOGO eccene 17,855 478,551 139,693 338,858 104,111 333073 130,338 26.8 7.8 19.0 5.8 13 
[96 18,225 475,700 140,985 334,715 71,689 34,809 128,475 26.1 WI 18.4 3.9 IK) 
S62) eres 18,571 469,693 143,699 325,994 74,586 36,748 129,381 253 Al 17.6 4.0 7.0 
ISG Serer 18,919 465,767 147,367 318,400 93,151 45,866 HS eee 24.6 7.8 16.8 4.9 6.9 
1964 ee 19,277 452,915 145,850 307,065 112,606 56,190 138,135 D385 7.6 15.9 5.8 72 
1OG Secs 19,634 418,595 148,939 269,656 146,758 74,195 145,519 21.3 7.6 sea es 7.4 
NO GGtr ecceess 19,998 387,710 149,863 237,847 194,743 99,210 155,596 19.4 TS 11.9 9.7 7.8 
19 Ove seen. 20,364 370,894 150,283 220,611 222.876 119,539 165,879 18.2 7.4 10.8 10.9 8.1 
1968 Recs. 20,692 364,310 153,196 211,114 183,974 95,446 171,766 17.6 7.4 10.2 8.9 8.3 
OG ORRRE TS tec 20,994 369,647 154,477 215,170 161,531 84,349 182,183 17.6 VL 10.2 (ei 8.7 ; 
[OF OM er 21,288 371,988 155,961 216,027 147,713 WIL 188,428 WES es 10.1 6.9 8.9 
ORAS oe 21,559 362,187 157,272 204,915 121,900 61,282 191,324 16.8 7.3 9.5 Sail 8.9 : 
LOW Dee Fees 21,793 347,319 162,413 184,906 122,006 59,432 200,470 15.9 75 8.5 5.6 9.2 ! 
LOT BR arene 22,040 343,373 164,039 179,334 184,200 92,228 199,064 15.6 7.4 8.1 8.4 9.0 
LOA Ecce 22357 345,645 166,794 178,851 218,465 106,083 198,824 bys) US 8.0 9.8 8.9 
LOTS osccce: 22,688 358,285 167,404 190,881 187,881 81,189 197,585 15.8 74 8.4 8.3 8.7 
a oie eae 22,985 359,300 167,009 192,291 146,110 60,125 193,343 15.6 U3) 8.4 6.4 8.4 
OES ae 23,260 362,208 167,498 194.710 114,914 47,627 187,344 15.6 WP 8.4 49 8.1 
LOU Siak Sere 23,503 358.852 168,179 190,673 86,313 35,204 185,523 iISy3} Ue? 8.1 at 7.9 
LOWE ea 23,738 365,475 168,183 197,292 112,096 48,234 187,811 15.4 Fel 8.3 4.7 7.9 
LOS (ee eee 24,030 S70 709 7 47 See 199 236mm 143 107 63,745 191,069 15.4 al 8.3 6.0 8.0 
IS Sie 24,324 371,346 171,029 200,317 128,618 56,969 190,082 1533 7.0 8.2 Se! 7.8 
LOS Dee 24,571 372,882 174,413 198,469 121,147 55,472 188,119 Tyee? TE 8.1 4.9 TMG 
[O88 zaremeee 24,778 373,689 174,484 199,205 89,157 37,109 184,675 15.1 7.0 8.0 3.6 The) 
LO SA 24,970 7-03 ml soe Ole S04. 88,239 38,500 185,597 loyal 7.0 8.1 35 7.4 
LOSS ee ee 25,158 379,140 178,330 200,810 84,302 38,453 180,650 15.1 Tal 8.0 3.4 V2 
19 86ers 25,348 378,260 186,410 191,850 99,219 48,200 190,680 14.9 7.4 7.6 3.9 ES) 
IOS Be sieeen: 25,604 372,080 185,260 186,820 152,098 76,712 170,160 14.5 eZ. es 5.9 6.6 
LOS See 25,899 374,920 186,190 188,730 161,929 76,350 176,950 14.5 ees WS 6.3 6.8 
LO SO ees 26,219 381,040 191,150 189,890 190,933 97,490 181,930 14.5 3 UP eS 6.9 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Vital Statistics (84-001), and Quarterly Estimates of Population for Canada, the Provinces and the Territories (91-001); 
Employment and Immigration Canada. 


Reference Table 3 

Gross Domestic Product, Expenditure Based 
1947 - 1989 

(millions of dollars) 


Govern- 
Personal ment 
expendi- current 

ture on expendi- Gross 

consumer ture Gross fixed capital formation Exports Imports Stat- | domestic 

goods on goods Non- of goods _ of goods istical product 

and and Govern- resi- Inventory and and discre- at market 
Year services services Total ment dential Housing change services) services) pancy prices 
OAD atesccassas 9,427 1,343 2,477 304 1591 582 343 3,586 3,204 -32 13,940 
OA Sires sinc sees. 10,423 1,454 3,189 424 1,974 791 oT 3,969 3,236 73 15,969 
VO AT sacssscceee 11,463 1/22 3,598 456 2,188 954 78 3,893 3,387 -20 17,347 
MOSO Ey .0.ns--s- 12,576 1,928 4,047 521 2,388 1,138 549 4,028 3.937) -66 195125 
OS eesesenss ses 135973 2,811 4,644 640 2,950 1,054 871 4,908 5,045 118 22,280 
MOS Di eccssses es 15,282 3,620 5,324 779 3,371 1,174 499 5,373 4,862 -66 25,170 
OS teeoccecte 16,296 3,824 5,983 782 3,699 1,502 600 5,174 5,311 -171 26,395 
NODS ei eccncests 17,078 3,825 SI) 873 3,429 1,673 -202 4,944 5,023 -66 26,531 
HOSS. --o-2-0- 18,543 4,036 6,762 948 3,689 225 285 5,536 5,804 -108 29,250 
ODO Bee vnc-cacese 20,273 4,426 8,394 1,144 5,031 2,219 985 6,141 7,007 -310 32,902 
NOD Wit esocssa.02- 21,699 4,573 9,058 1,327 5,693 2,038 170 6,158 6,996 -195 34,467 
LOSSifr.sccssone- 23,064 4,854 8,880 1,397 5,049 2,434 -296 6,072 6,558 -327 35,689 
ei) eer 24,643 4,976 9,007 1,508 5,006 2,493 414 6,403 7,168 -398 37,877 
LOGO Eee .-050-- 25,780 5,281 8,844 1,560 5,119 2,165 409 6,728 q222 -372 39,448 
MOG Maer ccscsses 26,240 6,166 8,759 1,674 4,929 2,156 111 7,296 7,450 -236 40,886 
NOG 2iyccescesacs 27,985 6,567 9,257 1,903 5,128 2,226 671 7,939 O77 -34 44,408 
NO GBP erscscrescs 29,846 6,923 9,950 1,985 5,612 25399 723 8,748 8,398 -114 47,678 
19645...........- 32,042 7,526 11,668 2,023 6,800 2,845 592 10,067 9,565 -139 Sve) 
LOGS, os5s0ss5s 34,714 8,269 13,665 2,440 8,105 3,120 e295 10,719 10,832 -307 es 
OGG ete cces: BH 952 9,643 115;922 2,841 9,915 3,166 1,278 12,564 12,584 -387 64,388 
NO Giliecrscseseses 41,068 11,092 16,248 2,954 9,865 3,429 205 14,161 13,461 -249 69,064 
NO GS ireccececess: 44,842 12,685 16,492 2,983 9,518 3,991 TE 16,166 15,186 -318 75,418 
OOM eseccesens 49,093 14,186 18,144 3,055 10,332 4,757 1,477 17,844 17,705 -13 83,026 
NOT OR scccsccees 315853 16,448 19,011 3,173 11,342 4,496 239 " 20,078 17,830 -683 89,116 
Oe seccenters 56,271 18,228 21,570 3,745 12,236 5,589 371 21173 19531 -792 97,290 
OTD eens ncese 63,021 20,136 23,878 3,952 13,263 6,663 782 2355 22,779 -146 108,629 
NOIR see ccccsaces 72,069 22,851 28,858 ADT OR LOSS 8,406 1,864 29,767 28,024 -13 1273712 
NOTA se cascersesse 84,231 27,480 35,780 5,410 20,067 10,303 3,591 37,805 37,366 590 152,111 
MODI, cns-0-s00c: 97,566 33,266 41,845 6,243 24,565 11,037 1,368 38,954 41,362 -97 171,540 
WOT GRecrcceccese: 111,500 38,274 46,707 6,245 26,322 14,140 2,330 44,252 45,279 140 197,924 
MOTT Rte ccsocres: 123,555 43,411 50,226 6,741 28,606 14,879 1,864 51,183 DEZ52 -1,108 217,879 
LOTSide wencnssa-s 137,427 47,386 54,579 7,083 31,622 15,874 1,053 61,152 60,052 59 241,604 
WOT Oe sccesescs 153,390 52,286 63,435 7,339) ~39,1245" 16,972. 9 .04,993 75,073 73,279 198 276,096 
HOS Oe cte5-.-- 172,416 59,250 72,288 8,223 46,663 17,402 336 87,579 81,933 -45 309,891 
HOS Me erscccsssc0s 196,191 68,792 86,119 9,447 56,103 20,569 1,186 96,880 93,001 -173 355,994 
LOBOS ecc-eesone 210,509 78,655 81,327 105199 535221 17,582 * 9,753 96,651 82,598 -349 374,442 
WORSEN eee eer 231,452 84,571 81,227 10,395 49,520 21,312 -2,898 103,444 89,832 -2,247 405,717 
OBA scsccnasse: 251,645 89,089 84,699 11,390 50,981 22,328 4,761 126,035 110,632 -862 444,735 
WO SO steccacsooses: 274,503 9d 19 94,198 12,886 56,090)0- 25,222.47 2,281 134,919 123,388 -44 477,988 
MOS Oticccecssess: 297,478 100,129 101,560 12,5674 - 58,1878 30,8068 2;551 138,119 133,369 -808 505,666 
MOST Esc nsscseres: 323,104 106,099 116,177 12.910: 64,0900 39,177 = °2;719 144,755 139,867 -1,651 551,336 
OS Orsscscntesss 350,624 113°295 131,536 13,704 74,272 43,560 2,483 158,731 154,299 986 603,356 
NOS Oiesecsavecsues 380,907 121,242 143,352 15,283 80,103 47,966 3,754 162,852 162,523 2,032 651,616 


en aa 
(1) Excludes investment income received from non-residents. 

(2) Excludes investment income paid to non-residents. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 


Table 3.1 
Change in Gross Domestic Product, Expenditure Based 
1948 - 1989 
(per cent) 
Govern- 
Personal ment 
expendi- current 
ture on expendi- Gross 
consumer ture _____ Gross fixed capital formation ___ Exports Imports domestic 
goods on goods Non- of goods of goods product 
and and Govern- resi- and and at market 

Year services services Total ment dential Housing services services prices 
LO 4 Si i Rensccecvsnseteedsepetenstexes 10.6 8.3 28.7 3935 24.1 35,9 10.7 1.0 14.6 
LQ AGE Te sec cresteesedetteseneteres 10.0 18.4 12.8 WS 10.8 20.6 -1.9 4.7 8.6 
DOS OT Beccusst.ccccteca eat evsssetnsvn 9.7 12.0 12S 14.3 9.1 19.3 SS 16.2 10.2 
DOS Wie PeceesssiestacacScgstesececsecss 11.1 45.8 14.8 22.8 23.5 -7.4 21.8 28.1 16.5 
NOS Dir Mteeciassuass.ceeetevtetssaseres 9.4 28.8 14.6 2157 14.3 11.4 9.5 -3.6 13.0 
WOSSE Rascestelises deerracittavecs 6.6 5.6 12.4 0.4 9.7 27.9 -3.7 9.2 4.9 
LOS AY Feiss cossocchteerte cee coeee= 4.8 0.0 -0.1 11.6 -7.3 11.4 -4.4 -5.4 0.5 
LOSS Tae cc sci cscs ences ieee 8.6 0) 13.2 8.6 7.6 27.0 12.0 lis ¥5) 10.2 
L956. ier ceccvnvesstenteeconemes estes 9:3 Ol 24.1 20.7 36.4 4.4 10.9 20.7 12.5 
DOS Te sctrevasctwnus Seer tetercateaczees 7.0 ah8} WS 16.0 132 -8.2 0.3 -0.2 4.8 
195.8 soe c casas. teeseravsiexiees 6.3 6.1 -2.0 3 -11.3 19.4 -1.4 -6.3 35 
ODO) iM ctcecrissscttrsmentertssewees 6.8 Zs 1.4 7.9 -0.9 2.4 SES) 9.3 6.1 
RO GO Te Stccersccecs oe necostececss 4.6 6.1 -1.8 3.4 MRS -13.2 ay 0.8 4.1 
OGM soe cceseccstctettepeteotecssees 1.8 16.8 -1.0 13 -3.7 -0.4 8.4 Sev 3.6 
NOG 2% ciesssssesssedetestsessstansetes 6.7 6.5 aid 13 4.0 5.2 8.8 Th) 8.6 
LOGS ertssassereseretrsassecscosices 6.6 5.4 Tes 4.3 9.4 Sh// 10.2 a3 7.4 
NOGA feosiiac. isstecaesretesscenscinese 74 8.7 1753 1.9 DMP? 20.9 1531 13.9 95 
NOG) \ccccssesecsscsactemstetescectticte 8.3 9.9 17.1 20.6 19.2 On) 6.5 13:2 10.2 
LOGO tsa ts. nccrxsaartreeeetecscts 03 16.6 16.5 16.4 223 eS Wf? 16.2 11-9 
NOG [prcteet sssscnsostecmtctasiseceseace? 8.2 15.0 2.0 4.0 -0.5 8.3 12-7. 7.0 UES 
LOGS AEE osstccnectenees arecncesasee 9.2 14.4 iS} 1.0 -3.5 16.4 14.2 12.8 0 
[OOO sires heresies cess 95 11.8 10.0 2.4 8.6 192 10.4 16.6 10.1 
OTTO eerie nore ere tere 5.6 15.9 4.8 S50) 9.8 =Sy9) 125 0.7 1S: 
VTP ts scereccorsetertieesttsces sok 8.5 10.8 S25 18.0 We 24.3 SD) QS 92 
VOT Di esscarcsssesteeteeeretesoks tur 12.0 10.5 10.7 5:5) 8.4 19.2 IWP2aN 16.6 Mey 
1 OF See ate svcewss antec aies 14.4 S'S 20.9 8.0 22.0 26.2 25.4 23.0 73 
LOMAS tee ceret cere 16.9 20.3 24.0 26.7 24.0 22.6 27.0 33:3) 19.4 
OOS at ee osuccemeeetin tes 15.8 2151 17.0 15.4 22.4 Toll 3.0 10.7 12.8 
VOD Os. g. scsessssceseeesceesssccoostsie 14.3 15.1 11.6 0.0 1? 28.1 13.6 oS 15.4 
NEE acre srr oy eeere 10.8 13.4 TS 1S 8.7 5:2 INS ¥7/ ey 10.1 
NOT .SE.2.tetvewescenaceseetettcestcces 11.2 9:2 8.7 Del 10.5 6.7 19.5 Nife2. 10.9 
IS RR ery 11.6 10.3 16.2 3.6 23.7 6.9 22.8 22.0 14.3 
NO SOS Meee ac.ssacstees cceicest cosas 12.4 Te 14.0 12.0 19.3 2-5 16.7 11.8 122 
NO Site See ces ce eteentartees, ee -8 13.8 16.1 19.1 14.9 20.2 18.2 10.6 13.5 14.9 
IOSD Mivvacs coves: rsceeccestostvacs a3 14.3 -5.6 ies -5.1 -14.5 -0.2 -11.2 2 
Lee ee BP ee coer rey tre eee 9.9 eS -0.1 -1.2 -7.0 Die WAY 8.8 8.4 
ee cr cecereeieen jh eehey eee 8.7 a: 4.3 9.6 3.0 4.8 21.8 23.2 9.6 
LOSSES e, cxsctee se eeticcacnte | 7.2 ele 13.1 10.0 13.0 7.0 hie 7.5 
VO BG. Sreeesrassesctctresserseserecves 8.4 4.8 7.8 -2.5 S}7/ 2231 2.4 8.1 5.8 
NOS Tiekttecccescusceeesveosssevaceos 8.6 6.0 14.4 Dail 10.1 Bip) 4.8 4.9 9.0 
DOS Sites esas ow eres 8.5 6.8 132 6.2 15:9 112 9.7 10.3 9.4 
LOS OTR eRe cotinine 8.6 7.0 9.0 11.5 79 10.1 2.6 aes 8.0 


os 


—— 


Reference Table 4 

Gross Domestic Product at 1986 Prices, Expenditure Based 
1947 - 1989 

(millions of dollars) 


Govern- 
Personal ment 
expendi- current 
ture on expendi- Gross 
consumer ture Gross fixed capital formation Exports Imports Stat- domestic 
goods on goods Non- of goods _ of goods istical product 
and and Govern- resi- Inventory and discre- at 1986 
Year services services Total ment dential Housing change services‘) services’) pancy prices 
MOAT eccccesezes 56,200 16,847 13,386 1,732 Tp 4,500 1,619 17,578 14,736 -207 91,665 
MOAR A wsssserses 54,769 15,985 15,189 2,156 8,716 5,226 361 17,725 13,239 501 93,056 
DAO ie ivasescesess 58,158 17,678 16,399 2,235 9,307 6,049 454 16,789 13,462 -116 97,234 
BODO cccsareseses 61,944 19,044 17,653 2,461 9,846 6,874 2,057 16,634 14,542 -361 104,821 
OD UE ccssecs..- 62,513 24,906 17,654 2,518 10,714 Do1Z 2,668 18,230 16,901 635 109,492 
MOS 2 irteecerensss 66,842 30,676 19,634 3,000 ~=11,912 6,038 1,377 20,140 17,650 -317 118,627 
MODS \erercsenasaes 71,420 31,610 22,025 3,201 12,960 7,659 1,984 19,873 19,247 -860 124,526 
NODA... cessar<cs 73,994 30,378 22,066 3,569 12,196 8,608 -553 19,166 18,140 -31] 123,163 
OSS meta csaceats 80,277 31,045 24,305 BIG1OW 12951 10,729 1,190 20,607 20,652 -519 134,889 
ODO Kero ceskcse. 86,413 31,774 28,680 3,931 16,840 11,035 2,851 22,259 24,115 -1,471 146,523 
TOS 7 oircseszsces 89,538 31,261 30,496 4,826 19,114 9,852 566 22,445 23,396 -915 150,179 
NOS 8 Fee seccessee- 92,779 32,205 30,097 5,357 17,048 11,804 -634 22,248 21,578 -1,518 153,439 
NO SOM ccccscnse 97,943 31,931 30,300 5,765 16,315 12,107 980 23,086 23,795 -1,811 159,484 
MO GO micssesensese 101,455 32,703 29,359 5,905 16,380 10,309 1,420 24,114 23,738 -1,673 164,126 
POG I rap escece 102,669 36,968 29,258 6,564 16,027 10,179 1,539 253155 23,798 -1,056 169,271 
NOG 2oercsnscesecs 108,009 38,452 30,531 Tl 16,133 10,475 1,877 26,944 24,350 -204 181,264 
WO GS ies ecascronss 112,802 39,442 31,899 7,446 17,069 10,807 1,929 29,428 24,999 -527 190,672 
LOG Aree ense conse 119,203 41,600 36,110 7,363 19,935 12,528 2,241 33,144 28,284 -625 203,382 
NO GSS srenceceess 126,425 43,646 40,197 8,335 22,479 13,010 3,721 34,659 31,861 -1,243 216,802 
WOGGir roses ees0: 133,092 47,337 44,514 9,170 26,099 12,387 33387/ 39,510 36,234 -1,475 231,519 
NOG Tes ccactes 138,425 51,013 44,370 9,441 255193 12,645 1,007 43,607 38,129 -936 238,306 
WO GB Ficeccsaseese 144,642 54,935 44,589 9,516 24,444 14,406 1,897 49,112 41,877 -1,150 251,064 
POGOe rtencecees: 152,075 56,685 46,999 9,317 25,148 16,348 3,224 553055 47,346 -109 264,508 
POT OWrrcesssaet= 155,116 61,997 47,157 9,269 26,497 14,889 1,253 57,661 46,534 -2,163 271,372 
OAL season 164,327 64,713 50,861 10,394 27,466 17,387 1,319 60,664 49,866 -2,371 286,998 
NOU DEF ce escososes 176,672 66,462 53,059 10,390 28,035 18,986 2,451 65,414 56,754 -439 303,447 
Wks Sacer 189,897 70,321 58,324 10,147 31,545 20,364 Si) W2No 65,078 -55 326,848 
NOTA recscsssses0 200,889 74,273 62,198 10,572 34,035 21,054 6,672 70,884 72,290 1,275 341,235 
DOT Dcercccsennses 210,369 79,080 65,811 10,970 37,597 20,868 2,199 66,088 69,921 -196 350,113 
NOT Grerccsxceneee: 224,105 80,631 68,851 10,466 37,832 24,623 3,700 73,090 D959 257 371,688 
MOT Trerevsesesesss 231,190 84,334 70,284 10,626 39,116 24,913 2,774 7193513 77,286 -2,016 385,122 
MOT Setrsectosess 239,063 85,743 72,465 10;435i 6 40,685ee 25.179 1,607 90,429 83,008 35 402,737 
POO ercasssssxas 245,965 86,230 78,650 9,963 46,736 24,931 6,029 94,976 92,471 250 418,328 
POS OReecccreseens 251,344 88,676 86,587 10,286 53,904 23,593 313 97,564 97,035 -24 424,537 
NDS itesetccceckss PEM MS, 90,916 96,790 10,765 60,894 25,155 933 101,853 105,313 -214 440,127 
NOS 2tesescsceses 250,316 93,076 86,153 11,195 53,959 21,044 -7,919 99,637 89,343 -323 425,970 
OS Sierecesecee- 258,904 94,424 85,536 10,797 50,487 24,619 -2,215 106,017 97,395 -2,425 439,448 
WO BA recvcseces-e 270,854 95,571 87,362 11,504" 51,339 * 24,752 3,412 124,785 114,058 -900 467,167 
MO SD eescsetzees: 284,923 98,585 95,624 12,776 55,823 27,184 2,162 132,218 123,935 -32 489,437 
NO SGirrs..-seseec: 297,478 100,129 101,560 12,567 58,187 30,806 DSS) 138,119 133,369 -808 505,666 
MOS iT avecccosecess 310,847 101,942 112,035 12855" 163;5S98N— 35,582 2,845 142,288 142,286 -1,548 526,123 
HORS rcrsescesses 324,331 104,807 123,442 13.967) 9 9352506" 36.925 1,391 154,950 160,607 923 549,237 
1 ares 336,572 107,508 129,048 142357 37. 0:892 3 1,199 3,477 156,076 168,838 1,814 565,657 


De. eee 


(1) Excludes investment income received from non-residents. 


Excludes investment income paid to non-residents. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 


Table 4.1 
Change in Gross Domestic Product at 1986 Prices, Expenditure Based 


1948 - 1989 
(per cent) 
Govern- 
Personal ment 
expendi- current 
ture on expendi- Gross 
consumer ture ____ Gross fixed capital formation Exports Imports domestic 
goods on goods Non- of goods of goods product 
and and Govern- resi- and and at 1986 
Year services services Total ment dential Housing services services prices 
MOA SiR esos snteeete ne eeeeeteee -2.5 -5.1 1Se5 24.5 13.0 16.1 0.8 -10.2 1.5 
OAD Er Peenntsseyertoeteevsvasecese 6.2 10.6 8.0 Shi 6.8 Sei -5.3 leg! 4.5 
POS O resodersssessevetnctecceiccevs 6.5 Ue 7.6 10.1 5.8 13.6 -0.9 8.0 7.8 
LODE Seek gaceaet ratte ie 0.9 30.8 0.0 25 8.8 -19.8 9.6 16.2 4.5 
VOD 2 Eat ss.secss ct cevecenssecate: 6.9 2322, 10 19.1 2 SS 10.5 4.4 8.3 
LOSS eR A scones eaten ceases 6.8 3.0 12.2 6.7 8.8 26.8 -1.3 9.0 5.0 
VOSA See iessctycs ements sales 3.6 -3.9 0.2 IES -5.9 12.4 -3.6 -5.8 -1.1 
LOS DS ead ence scs ee Scorn seat ests 8.5 Dev 10.1 1.1 6.2 24.6 7.5 13.8 Pe) 
LOS eee. once eee sec veets 7.6 28 18.0 8.9 30.0 29 8.0 16.8 3.6 
LOS iretcmeede cass neste eeaeetsstess: 3.6 -1.6 6.3 22.8 1355 -10.7 0.8 -3.0 25) 
WOSB eeeeee eooesscae tees secee sks 3.6 3.0 -1.3 11.0 -10.8 19.8 -0.9 -7.8 De 
LOS ee aces ore eeeeee 5.6 -0.9 0.7 7.6 -4.3 2.6 3.8 10.3 So 
VOGO 2rters cence .uce oeeeteetss deacess 3.6 2.4 -3.1 2.4 0.4 -14.9 4.5 -0.2 29 
WOOT Meee cee naedeeertcccscesss 1.2 13.0 -0.3 Glee? -2.2 -1.3 6.8 0.3 Sal 
LO GD ee ies. arcee neo ay 4.0 4.4 12.6 0.7 229 4.6 oe! Hell 
IOS yee ere coco Oe 4,4 2.6 4.5 0.7 5.8 a2 2 Qui D2 
NOGA ere retess. sdere ete ces etces caves Spf) 35) 132 -1.1 16.8 15.9 12.6 rel 6.7 
VO GS eee cette ensees Hees 6.1 4.9 LES 132 12.8 3.8 4.6 12.6 6.6 
NOG OR ass niche nageees ccsiee 5:3 8.5 10.7 10.0 16.1 -4.8 14.0 13.7 6.8 
POG Tie sree oust ssenr acne toec 4.0 7.8 -0.3 3.0 -3.5 Del 10.4 D2 2.9 
OTe eels cco Ore eect eae 4.5 Tel 0.5 0.8 -3.0 13:9 12.6 9.8 5.4 
IEG 2) net SA re ty ee ree Sul Sy? 5.4 -2.1 2) 13:5 8.0 1341 5.4 
LOO Fee es coess eet eastnceen ets 2.0 9.4 0.3 -0.5 5.4 -8.9 8.7 -1.7 2.6 
1b) ote seereeecrer cy carr ae 5:9 4.4 7.9 125i ail 16.8 Le Ve 5.8 
Ne ec cree reer cos eh eee If3) Ded 4.3 -0.0 Pe 9.2 7.8 13.8 Sal 
LOPS RR nace weiss US 5.8 gg) -2.3 125 eS 10.6 14.7 Well 
Bie oeerere ten eere Aerrtee Cree 5.8 5.6 6.6 4.2 q9 3.4 -2.0 jt) 4.4 
NUS) areecce rere ace L tre eer 4.7 6.5 5.8 3.8 10.5 -0.9 -6.8 -3.3 2.6 
NOG 5 reece creer edocs 6.5 2.0) 4.6 -4.6 0.6 18.0 10.6 8.6 6.2 
NOMS sacs. descnocase tee ceseaeccee sy) 4.6 Za IES 3.4 Ve 8.9 ilev/ 3.6 
NOUS Seaeectsces obese soo: 3.4 1 oul -1.8 4.0 1.1 13.6 7.4 4.6 
| AS eee ape err CROCE aS, 0.6 8.5 -4.5 14.9 -1.0 5.0 11.4 319) 
LOSO See este teste sctheens 22 2.8 10.1 3.2 15.3 -5.4 D7, 4.9 Ik) 
NO See erretee eves teeter esseeaeesesees 253 7S) 11.8 4.7 13.0 6.6 4.4 8.5, Shi 
LOGON eee acon Matern eos cte. -2.6 2.4 -11.0 4.0 -11.4 -16.3 -2.2 -15.2 -3.2 
VOSS Serene vistas 3.4 1.4 -0.7 -3.6 -6.4 17.0 6.4 9.0 3.2 
O84 sear eoateaisiaccssee 4.6 12 2a 6.5 137 0.5 ies Lie 6.3 
LOSS soe eraseacesnsee evan ceestites oe Sy) 5) 11.1 8.7 9.8 6.0 8.7 4.8 
WO S Gis seats. sate tarsssts tess 4.4 1.6 6.2 -1.6 4.2 sys} 4.5 7.6 3.3 
WO S Fics Beteecs che etextcaxsccaves 4.5 1.8 10.3 23 93 (Sk: 3.0 6.7 4.0 
LOS 8 reste. or stsety te hot shees 4.3 2.8 10.2 3.2 1152 3.8 8.9 12.9 4.4 
LOB OM eetcss eed. ce tees ds. sade 3.8 2.6 4.5 8.2 5.0 2.4 0.7 515) 3.0 
ee eS 


Reference Table 5 


Structural Changes in Demand 
(Percentage Distribution of Gross Domestic Product by Component) 


1947 - 1989 
Govern- 
Personal ment 
expendi- current 
ture on expendi- Gross 
consumer ture Gross fixed capital formation Exports Imports Stat- domestic 
goods on goods Non- of goods of goods istical product 
and and Govern- resi- Inventory and and discre- at market 

Year services services Total ment dential Housing change services services pancy prices 
|e a ee eee 67.6 9.6 17.8 Dae. 11.4 4.2 2.5, 25, 23.0 -0.2 100.0 
NOB SA Tes as-.-5. 65.3 Syl 20.0 2 12.4 5.0 0.6 24.9 20.3 0.5 100.0 
OA OR se tdeonas- 66.1 Ss) 20.7 2.6 12.6 3) 0.4 22.4 195 -0.1 100.0 
LODO Re ben.-ns 65.8 10.1 Ze YE 1) 6.0 2.9 Die 20.6 -0.3 100.0 
ROS UE haces. 62.7 12.6 20.8 2.9 132 4.7 S19 22.0 22.6 0.5 100.0 
WO SDE scesse.s 60.7 14.4 PAN hl 13.4 4.7 2.0 213 O'S -0.3 100.0 
HOSS RAM edeusn0s 61.7 14.5 22 3.0 14.0 Ds 2:3 19.6 20.1 -0.6 100.0 
19543 Oe ssa: 64.4 14.4 225 3:3 12.9 6.3 -0.8 18.6 18.9 -0.2 100.0 
MOD Seats «s-5e 63.4 13.8 23 Be 12.6 7:3 1.0 18.9 19.8 -0.4 100.0 
ODOR tases 61.6 15 PS 3.5, he) 6.7 3.0 18.7 Palle) -0.9 100.0 
LOS HO Red=ss5s 63.0 13:3 26.3 3.9 16.5 38) 0.5 WES, 20.3 -0.6 100.0 
NOD SR Ok ee s.- 64.6 13.6 24.9 388) 14.1 6.8 -0.8 17.0 18.4 -0.9 100.0 
Wei ae 65.1 13.1 23.8 4.0 13.2 6.6 itil 16.9 18.9 -1.1 100.0 
LOGO Fee sac -seee 65.4 13.4 22.4 4.0 13.0 D:D) 1.0 iL7/el 18.3 -0.9 100.0 
LOOM a eeaeses.: 64.2 15.1 21.4 4.1 12.1 Bo) 0.3 17.8 18.2 -0.6 100.0 
USXEIA) ae eee 63.0 14.8 20.8 4.3 11.5 5.0 IS) 17.9 18.0 -0.1 100.0 
WO GSN te 3c. 62.6 14.5 20.9 4.2 11.8 4.9 1S 18.3 17.6 -0.2 100.0 
NO G4 oie ence 61.4 14.4 22.4 shy 13.0 39) Hol Is: 18.3 -0.3 100.0 
HOGS Meee. 2=c< 60.3 14.4 23.8 4.2 14.1 5.4 28 18.6 18.8 -0.5 100.0 
LOGO Fire. -25-- 58.9 15.0 24.7 4.4 15.4 4.9 2.0 19.5 19.5 -0.6 100.0 
WOOT etertss.=. SoD 16.1 PUENSS) 4.3 14.3 5.0 0.3 20.5 19.5 -0.4 100.0 
HOGS A ee.- 0. S)S) 16.8 ZAC 4.0 12.6 53 1.0 21.4 20.1 -0.4 100.0 
OG ONE rae oeoee ost Tah PV) Bal 12.4 5 e/ 1.8 DAES: ZnS -0.0 100.0 
WO AE ere 58.2 18.5 ZAG: 3.6 Wa 5.0 0.3 225) 20.0 -0.8 100.0 
OT Me eaeto sens 57.8 18.7 DOrD, 3.8 12.6 bi 0.4 Dies 20.1 -0.8 100.0 
TPS es ae 58.0 18.5 22.0 3.6 12.2 6.1 0.7 PNY) 21.0 -0.1 100.0 
LOT SE Tteecccesss 56.6 Le7E9 Dorel 3.4 WAH 6.6 1.5 23.4 22.0 -0.0 100.0 
MOT AN peetsence<s 55.4 18.1 28'S 3.6 132 6.8 2.4 24.9 24.6 0.4 100.0 
WO Datei. -ne- 56.9 19.4 24.4 3.6 14.3 6.4 0.8 DH 24.1 -0.1 100.0 
NOFIS ES bere 56.3 Lo 23.6 82. 3 We! LP 22.4 8) 0.1 100.0 
OM Fa apa 56.7 1959 Dal Sal Isa 6.8 0.9 23D) VES) -0.5 100.0 
SRS ee as Ronee 56.9 19.6 22.6 DS} 13a 6.6 0.4 25.3 24.9 0.0 100.0 
OT Oe eed acess 55.6 18.9 23.0 2a 14.2 6.1 1.8 27.2 26.5 0.1 100.0 
HOS OE Cee... 55.6 19.1 23.3 Za 15.1 5.6 0.1 28.3 26.4 -0.0 100.0 
LOSI Sees ose5s 55:1 19.3 24.2 yf 15.8 5.8 0.3 Deep 26.1 -0.0 100.0 
OSD) Frereeneecs 56.2 ZAEO Pile 2.8 14.2 4.7 -2.6 25.8 ale -0.1 100.0 
O83 Seek. ..s- 57.0 20.8 20.0 2.6 122 3)2 -0.7 25.5 DTI -0.6 100.0 
M984 ses sdeossse 56.6 20.0 19.0 2.6 MES 5.0 1.1 28.3 24.9 -0.2 100.0 
HOSS tte. sso: 57.4 20.0 TO) OT, IG) a8 OS 28.2 25.8 -0.0 100.0 
HOS G fee feos 58.8 19.8 20.1 DiS 1S 6.1 0.5 2-3 26.4 -0.2 100.0 
HORS eee ose 58.6 WS Piel 2S 11.6 iki 0.5 26.3 25.4 -0.3 100.0 
198 Sis Sactee = sane 58.1 18.8 21.8 2.3 IDES Uh: 0.4 26.3 25.6 02 100.0 
BOBO tsesstscesess 58.5 18.6 22.0 Pie 1233 7.4 0.6 Pa) 24.9 0:3 100.0 
ee ee eee 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 


1947 - 1989 


Reference Table 6 
Structural Changes in Demand, in Real Terms 
(Percentage Distribution of Gross Domestic Product in 1986 Prices by Component) 
Govern- 
Personal ment 
expendi- current 
ture on expendi- Gross 
consumer ture Gross fixed capital formation Exports Imports Stat- domestic 
goods on goods Non- of goods of goods istical product 
and and Govern- resi- Inventory and and discre- at 1986 
Year services services Total ment dential Housing change services services pancy prices 
LOA Tere sesneasees 61.3 18.4 14.6 19 8.4 4.9 1.8 19.2 16.1 -0.2 100.0 
GAS eect ccsccasets 58.9 ee? 16.3 23 9.4 5.6 0.4 19.0 14.2 0.5 100.0 
194 Oe tay sssens 59:8 18.2 16.9 23 9.6 6.2 0.5 gs} 13.8 -0.1 100.0 
LODO aetesccensts 59.1 18.2 16.8 23 9.4 6.6 2.0 159 13.9 -0.3 100.0 
LOS Wess etience.cs S71 PG 16.1 23 9.8 5.0 2.4 16.6 15.4 0.6 100.0 
LOS 2 ieccseseessse-: 56.3 25.9 16.6 DS 10.0 Sal 1e2 17.0 14.9 -0.3 100.0 
LOSB arcs cessces: 57.4 25.4 iWVEF) 2.6 10.4 6.2 1.6 16.0 IES -0.7 100.0 
NOS Ae iaresctieas 60.1 24.7 17 BE, OMe, 7.0 -0.4 15.6 14.7 -0.3 100.0 
LOSS eeereeecer.non3 59°5 23.0 18.0 ae, 9.6 8.0 0.9 5:3 15.3 -0.4 100.0 
LOS Otettensss 2-8 59.0 eT 19.6 De TS) TD: 169 52 16.5 -1.0 100.0 
OS eerertercce: 59.6 20.8 20.3 3.2 1ST 6.6 0.4 14.9 15.6 -0.6 100.0 
OD Sisters cs.cee 60.5 21.0 19.6 35 11.1 Ted -0.4 14.5 14.1 -1.0 100.0 
LOS Oras: 61.4 20.0 19.0 3.6 10.2 7.6 0.6 14.5 14.9 -1.1 100.0 
LOGO ecces seers 61.8 19.9 eo 3.6 10.0 6.3 0.9 14.7 14.5 -1.0 100.0 
LOG Teeter he 60.7 21.8 es 39 9.5 6.0 0.9 ily? 14.1 -0.6 100.0 
NOG Zee eee 59.6 2122 16.8 4.1 8.9 5.8 1.0 14.9 13.4 -0.1 100.0 
WOG3niteascerts Do 20.7 16.7 ao 9.0 S/ 1.0 15.4 13.1 -0.3 100.0 
[964A paces 58.6 20.5 17.8 3.6 9.8 6.2 ital 16.3 13:9 -0.3 100.0 
TOGSt eee: 58.3 20.1 18.5 3.8 10.4 6.0 hod 16.0 14.7 -0.6 100.0 
WOGGeeceeeseteee- Sie) 20.4 192 4.0 TES 5.4 1.4 al 15.7 -0.6 100.0 
SY cece eerie 58.1 21.4 18.6 4.0 10.6 53) 0.4 18.3 16.0 -0.4 100.0 
LOGS errr cneess 57.6 NAY 17.8 3.8 OF], Shi 0.8 19.6 16.7 -0.5 100.0 
TS GOR ores DS 21.4 17.8 3.5 o5 6.2 it? 20.1 iS) -0.0 100.0 
LOT O Ree setsccs ccc Si 22.8 17.4 3.4 9.8 S15) 0.5 212 Life -0.8 100.0 ; 
HOTA ieee sckc.c. aS) 225 ed 3.6 9.6 6.1 0.5 Ae 17.4 -0.8 100.0 ) 
1912 Bie. 58.2 BS) WS 3.4 Of 6.3 0.8 21.6 18.7 -0.1 100.0 
NO] S peeecerescectes 58.1 PINES) 17.8 3.1 7 6.2 2 PTs | 19.9 -0.0 100.0 
LOT Ae eee acts: 58.9 21.8 18.2 Sul 10.0 6.2 2.0 20.8 22 0.4 100.0 j 
NO Sieeececsetees 60.1 22.6 18.8 Syl 10.7 6.0 0.6 18.9 20.0 -0.1 100.0 
NO] Of rrreesrce crs 60.3 Zley 18.5 2.8 10.2 6.6 1.0 19.7 20.4 0.1 100.0 
LOW Tiaras cot 60.0 21.9 18.2 2.8 10.2 6.5 0.7 20.7 20.1 -0.5 100.0 , 
STIRS nr eecesas 59.4 213 18.0 2.6 10.1 6.3 0.4 PINS) 20.6 0.0 100.0 
IO] OP ec seecszes 58.8 20.6 18.8 2.4 11.2 6.0 1.4 22g) UP 0.1 100.0 
LOSORR ee 592 20.9 20.4 2.4 12.7 5.6 0.1 23.0 229 -0.0 100.0 
EH ic erereece 58.4 20.7 22.0 2.4 13.8 Sd 0.2 2351 29 -0.0 100.0 
NOB De eee eccece-cs 58.8 INES) 20.2 2.6 7 4.9 -1.9 23.4 21.0 -0.1 100.0 
LOSS caer ese 58.9 DAS Shs) 2-3) HES 5.6 -0.5 24.1 22). -0.6 100.0 
TOBA eit eetersecee 58.0 20.5 18.7 DS 11.0 DES 0.7 26.7 24.4 -0.2 100.0 
LOS Sree csscecs Se? 20.1 19S 2.6 11.4 5.6 0.4 27.0 25:3 -0.0 100.0 
LOS Geererccrersss: 58.8 19.8 20.1 Di ES 6.1 0.5 203 26.4 -0.2 100.0 
OT hcemoreraenenrs 59.1 19.4 213, 2.4 12.1 6.8 0.5 27.0 27.0 -0.3 100.0 
LOS Siete sscs- Veil 19.1 225) 2.4 iss 6.7 0.3 IRS) 29.2 0.2 100.0 
LO BOM rerscets sess 59:5 19.0 22.8 2D 13.6 6.7 0.6 27.6 29.8 0.3 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 


Reference Table 7 

Gross Domestic Product at Market Prices, Canada and Provinces 
1961 - 1989 

(millions of dollars) 


Yukon 
Year Nfld. P.ELI. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada!) 
NOG Merete ooecereees 512 115 1,071 801 10,608 16,674 1,847 1,605 3,223 4,040 90 40,586 
NOG2 geecasesteeeseees 544 122 i185 832 11,574 18,056 2,047 2,060 3,470 4,363 94 44,297 
NO OS oe eceserscsesteeets 601 129 1,187 891 12,297 19,296 2,134 2,421 Be I/3i/ 4,695 100 47,488 
TO OA oacextccossaccceest 668 144 1,278 1,002 13,645 21,238 232i 2,340 4,018 5,208 108 51,976 
| RSTeisy, epmenenie na 729 161 1372) 1,097 14,970 23,360 2,493 2550 4,432 5,843 142 57,129 
POG! sicccesssseseere 829 178 1,513 15222 16,641 26,182 2,669 2,965 5,016 6,538 155 63,908 
WIG TS sco ceceeneeeee 875 180 1,645 1,289 18,017 28,427 2,892 DI22 5,380 We 171 68,711 
DIOS Re nesses 990 196 1,815 1,399 19,195 31,396 3,201 2,896 5,934 7,789 197 75,008 
POGOe srecseeosce eetes 1,082 219 2,058 1,538 21,080 34,718 3,462 33122. 6,548 8,871 OT, 82,925 
TOTO see ecdcsactets 1,204 241 2,220 1,666 22,484 S7e1ST 3,688 3,043 7,097 OG 263 88,354 
NOG Uiee eeeece-c A. S.cts 1,306 Diy | 2,386 1,823 24,271 40,575 3,937 3,450 7,787 10,349 282 96,423 
OD A ssckesone 1,369 286 2,139 2,079 DONG 45,718 4,340 3,563 8,868 11,880 346 108,401 
OG Ree feck scones eee 1,609 368 3,124 2,424 30,928 52,736 5,164 4,515 11,241 14,709 449 127,267 
EOE Rees 1,943 424 3,496 2,836 36,342 61,599 6,123 6,069 15,746 17,437 577 152,592 
OPES peer ec 2,228 461 3,894 i 1 40,944 68,164 6,915 6,907 18,598 19,486 595 171,304 
MOD Grecrceeeseoceee 2,647 571 4,521 3,652 47,697 78,188 7,861 7,859 21,321 22,990 609 197,916 
ROTATE Ben meets has 2,997 602 4,916 3,962 S27 i 84,662 8,303 8,130 24,424 25,647 759 216,613 
NOT Secscse et 3,223 682 5,569 4,459 58,122 92,414 9,208 9,259 28,968 28,732 863 241,499 
MOTOR ccc cxeseccotoees 3,907 786 6,093 5,385 64,939 104,363 10,319 10,468 35,480 33,360 1,032 276,132 
NO SORE sa cssenncoctsese 4,095 846 6,292 5,019 72,220 114,994 11,188 12,400 43,148 38,239 =1,239 309,680 
MOS Tee terecessestcere 4,643 1,009 7,345 5,953 81,513 131,831 13,160 14,339 49,934 44,691 1,229 355,647 
OSD rtetescrcomeets 5,059 1,051 8,462 6,527 86,228 137,310 14,014 14,760 52,896 46,115 1,476 373,898 
OSS Reve cerecerseeee 5,485 1,165 9,629 7,493 92,274 151,945 14,911 15,235 55,386 48,151 1,588 403,262 
WG eee eect oneccsst ote 5,947 1,297 10,701 8,375 100,991 171,499 16,520 16,390 58,941 51,119 1,874 443,654 
HOSS sc cccstresenteatevee 6,368 1,320 11,934 9,007 107,944 183,561 17,661 17,436 65,351 54,499 2,225 477,306 
POS Greece rece: 6,754 1,491 12,949 9,990 117,219 201,228 18,442 17,144 58,087 DT OSOmne OLO 502,670 
HOST Pini ccctcs eres 7,415 1,582 13,890 10,935 131,014 223,694 19,508 17,109 59,204 6272951 2539) 549,185 
HOS Ses ccvsseccssst sete 7,864 1,762 14,814 11,726 144,031 247,969 21,483 18,578 63,489 68,216 2,626 602,558 
MO89 sk ccsvernvcesaree 8,437 1,865 15,965 12,549 153,666 269,997 23,023 20,032 67,525 74,979 2,866 650,904 


(1) The figures for Canada are the sums of provincial data and do not include federal government activities abroad and the residual error of estimate. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Provincial Economic Accounts, Experimental Data(\13-213). 


Table 7.1 
Change in Gross Domestic Product at Market Prices, Canada and Provinces 
1962 - 1989 
(per cent) 
RPE OO ne ee eee 
Yukon 
Year Nfld. PBA N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C NWI Canada 
NS Rk Ms ates SR VE Een tse 
| O62 Seae seca 6.3 6.1 6.0 3.9 9.1 8.3 10.8 28.3 Wo 8.0 4.4 9.1 
|9GSi-eee ee 10.5 Sy 4.6 hl 6.2 6.9 4.3 WES) a 16 6.4 V2. 
TOGA Se ets 11.1 11.6 Veil 125 11.0 10.1 9.0 S65} US 10.9 8.0 9.5 
|e osh e+, ree 9.1 11.8 ea 9.5 9.7 10.0 Wei 8.1 10.3 122 SHS) 9.9 
OG Gi Secee-ccaectcceae US) 10.6 10.3 11.4 12 1230 Fail Le! Is 11.9 9.2 11.9 
VW OGUES ze ..ccsvceteet SES Hen 8.7 Shs) 8.3 8.6 8.4 -8.2 dee 8.8 10.3 WPS) 
1I9GS eee 13.1 8.9 10.3 8.5 6) 10.4 10.7 6.4 10.3 9.5 ee 9.2 
IGOR Bee eae 9.3 IEF 13.4 9.9 9.8 10.6 8.2 78 10.3 13.9 SZ 10.6 
CUO ee: Ba eee x es 10.0 7.9 8.3 6.7 7.0 6.5 -2.5 8.4 5.0 15.9 6.5 
TOM ee 8.5 6.6 WS 9.4 719 9.3 6.8 13.4 9.7 pi yi 9.1 
OG Die Bate cs. sees 48 Liles! 14.6 14.0 Pa WG) 10.2 333 13.9 14.8 DLA 12.4 
[OPS oles 17.5 28.7 14.2 16.6 13.6 15.4 19.0 26.7 26.8 23.8 29.8 17.4 
LOA ee, 22 20.8 ila 11.9 17.0 iS 16.8 18.6 34.4 40.1 18.5 28.5 19.9 
TOTS eee An cacoraee 14.7 Sa, 11.4 97 7) 10.7 12.9 13.8 18.1 11.8 3.1 125 
LOA Gies iecct eee 18.8 23.9 16.1 17.4 16.5 14.7 Sai 13.8 14.6 18.0 aga 15.5 
LOS IA eee 132 5.4 8.7 8.5 9.5 8.3 5.6 3.4 14.6 11.6 24.6 9.4 
OTS ee ee eee WS 1338 13.3 125 itis 9.2 10.9 13.9 18.6 12.0 ee TS 
OVO RE EE. awe 22 1552: 9.4 20.8 tN 7) EDs) 1231 Sat 225) 16.1 19.6 14.3 
POR Opie eee 4.8 7.6 3.3 -6.8 ile 10.2 8.4 18.5 ZG 14.6 20.1 12a 
LOS ease 5 Ae 13.4 19.3 16.7 18.6 129 14.6 17.6 15.6 57) 16.9 -0.8 14.8 
Ro) eee eee eS 9.0 4.2 52 9.6 5.8 4.2 6.5 2.9 5.9 32 20.1 By 
HOSS eer eects 8.4 10.8 13.8 14.8 Uo 10.7 6.4 32 4.7 4.4 7.6 7.9 
OS Aree cee 8.4 1133 Whol 11.8 9.4 12.9 10.8 7.6 6.4 6.2 18.0 10.0 
VOSS aie al 1.8 WES Tes 6.9 7.0 6.9 6.4 10.9 6.6 18.7 7.6 
NO RG cts. eee 6.1 13.0 8.5) 10.9 8.6 9.6 4.4 -1.7 -11.1 4.7 4.1 5.3 
OSes cee 9.8 6.1 U3 9.5 11.8 ee 5.8 -0:2 1.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 
LOSS aes 6.1 14 6.7 TD 99 10.9 10.1 8.6 Whe 95 3.4 OF 
TOSOes Moki haters WS 5.8 7.8 7.0 6.7 8.9 Chee Wes 6.4 9.9 9.1 8.0 
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Table 7.2 

Distribution of Gross Domestic Product at Market Prices by Province 
1961 - 1989 

(percentage of total) 


Yukon 
Year Nfld. PEs N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. Bir NE Welle Canada 
a a a ee eid? 
LOG ceccesenceeart ips 0.3 2.6 2.0 26.1 41.1 4.6 4.0 7.9 10.0 0.2 100.0 
ES ey Ieee a ee 12 0.3 2.6 1.9 26.1 40.8 4.6 4.7 7.8 9.8 Oe 100.0 
BOOS Aerts cece 133 0.3 Dis 19 25.9 40.6 4.5 5.1 7.9 9.9 0.2 100.0 
[Sex ee ee aa 1.3 0.3 25 1.9 26.3 40.9 4.5 4.5 UD 10.0 0.2 100.0 
MO GS Bre esececseeceeers 1.3 0.3 2.4 1.9 26.2 40.9 4.4 4.4 7.8 10.2 0.2 100.0 
UD GOR eres ersteeccoce i 0.3 2.4 1.9 26.0 41.0 4.2 4.6 7.8 10.2 0.2 100.0 
LO GH scontsstee cee. 1 0.3 2.4 1.9 26.2 41.4 4.2 4.0 7.8 10.4 0.2 100.0 
M9 OSibecsescessacttteare 11.3 0.3 2.4 1.9 25.6 41.9 4.3 3.9 WE 10.4 0.3 100.0 
MIG ccccsotes rote 13 0.3 25 1.9 25.4 41.9 4.2 3.8 79 10.7 0.3 100.0 
DOM O Sicotecossettecrats 1.4 0.3 25) 1.9 25.4 42.0 4.2 3.4 8.0 10.5 0.3 100.0 
LO Filety ssecdevceserens 1.4 0.3 2.5 1.9 Dore 42.1 4.1 3.6 8.1 10.7 0.3 100.0 
LO Gee sees caseasseores ies) 0.3 2 1.9 Pay) 42.2 4.0 SES) 8.2 11.0 0.3 100.0 
MOTB ce, conestesseesss 13 0.3 25 1.9 24.3 41.4 4.1 35 8.8 11.6 0.4 100.0 
MOU: Bis svoscctvaanvedte 1.3 0.3 DS 1.9 23.8 40.4 4.0 4.0 10.3 11.4 0.4 100.0 
MOD mins etcccesrexce sees 1.3 0.3 I} 1.8 23.9 39.8 4.0 4.0 10.9 11.4 0.3 100.0 
OY Geersrcres coerce 13 0.3 DS} 1.8 24.1 39.5 4.0 4.0 10.8 11.6 0.3 100.0 
NO iidfemesersscss-crse 1.4 0.3 23 1.8 24.1 39.1 3.8 3.8 AES 11.8 0.4 100.0 
NOW SBteeccce sectors es 0.3 28) 1.8 24.1 38.3 3.8 S28 120 11.9 0.4 100.0 
MOTO, ccocesecttesees 1.4 0.3 20 2.0 WES) 37.8 Sell 3.8 12.8 12a 0.4 100.0 
NOSOAR...0.ceserere 1S 0.3 2.0 1.6 2353 Sill 3.6 4.0 13.9 12 0.4 100.0 
NO SHs a ccevecsecessess 1.3 0.3 2a iNey 22.9 Biel Sal 4.0 14.0 12.6 0.3 100.0 
LO SOF rcscceetecsesre: 1.4 0.3 2, ie7/ 23.1 36.7 Ball 3.9 14.1 12.3 0.4 100.0 
LOS SiR ier aaece 1.4 0.3 2.4 1.9 22.9 BI 3.7 3.8 S37, 11.9 0.4 100.0 
NOS Aes ceteris ec hekeut cre 1S 0.3 2.4 1.9 22.8 38.7 Sa Sa 1s 11S 0.4 100.0 
NOS Dee acessesteeere ees is 0.3 25 1.9 22.6 38.5 3a, SH S37, 11.4 0.5 100.0 
NOS Gis-a:-e<cocetoteie. ile34 0.3 2.6 PAY) 233 40.0 357/ 3.4 11.6 11.3 0.5 100.0 
1S 57 a A i 1.4 0.3 25 2.0 23.9 40.7 3.6 yi 10.8 11.3 0.5 100.0 
HES SB etc ccssacc costes 1.3 0.3 DS 1.9 23.9 41.2 3.6 3.1 10.5 ies 0.4 100.0 
TOS OR ene couse 13 0.3 PLS, 1.9 23.6 41.5 3S 331 10.4 11.5 0.4 100.0 
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Reference Table 8 
Gross Domestic Product Per Capita, Canada and Provinces 


1961 - 1989 | 

(dollars) 

bat me 
Yukon 

Year Nfld. P.E. 1. N.S. N.B. ue. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 

Se ah SSS ESS 

POG eeececcer se 1,118 1,099 1,453 1,340 2,017 2,674 2,004 1,735 2,420 2,480 2,394 PIAS. 

S62 seer 1,162 1,140 2 1,375 DLAIBSS 2,843 2,187 Denies 259395 2,628 2,350 2.384 

NOGSeerecs ame 1,263 1,194 1,581 1,463 2,244 2,977 2,249 2,595 2,664 2,763 2,439 2,508 

NO GAbe eee 1,383 eS 2H 1,693 1,640 2,444 3,203 2,426 2,484 2,810 2,985 2S 2.694 

OGD reesteceerees 1,494 1,477 1,815 1,784 2,633 3,441 2,583 2,663 3,057 33252 3,463 2,908 

TOGO. acetscccsnee 1,680 1,641 2,001 1,981 2,879 3,761 2,771 3,103 3,428 3,489 3,596 3,193 

VSG Persea eeeee 1,754 1,651 2,164 2,079 3,072 3,989 3,003 2,844 3,611 3,657 3,886 3,372 

ROGS seer 1,957 1,782 2,366 2,238 3,238 4,323 3,297 3,017 3,894 3,889 4,378 3,623 

TOGO secre eet 2,105 1,973 2,655 2,449 3922) 4,701 3,536 3,259 4,200 4,306 4,830 3,949 

LOO erences 2329) 2,191 2,839 2,657 3,739 4,917 BoD 3,234 4,450 4,378 5,260 4,149 

LOM sere eee 2,501 2,303 3,024 2,873 4,027 5,267 3,984 EPS) 4,783 4,737 5,301 4,471 

LO 2 ieee een cee re 2,583 2,540 3,442 3,248 4,496 5,854 4,379 3,898 Sy Sia! 5,300 6,092 4,972 

NOUS ee vesesneereees 2,995 3,228 3,884 3,746 5,088 6,668 5,184 4,992 6,653 6,389 7,496 5,774 

U7 0 ee orrererrce 3,588 3,681 4,308 4,339 5,936 7,648 6,077 6,746 9,142 7,340 9,601 6,823 

Oy eee s.ccctoee 4,058 3,937 4,752 4,678 6,626 8,341 6,822 7,612 10,458 8,008 9,520 7,547 

VOTO sececesrcsteteee 4,746 4,831 5,456 5,392 7,650 9,461 7,696 8,530 11,600 9,321 9,457 8,608 

LO Diliedsccccscssceres 5,354 5,046 5,899 5,792 8,309 10,135 8,082 8,696 12,769 10,261 11,749 9,308 

TOU Sesccs-cae ete 5,740 5,636 6,650 6,480 9,222 10,950 8,922 9,813 14,607 11,302 13,056 10,269 

MOTO ece.ceectonete 6,933 6,443 7,238 7,783 10,245 12,276 10,038 11,004 17,284 12,883 15,566 11,628 

NOR OSA setae 7,240 6,889 7,445 WPA 11,309 13,419 10,916 12,925 AAV IS) 14,343 18,493 12,881 

NOS eee ties seese 8,179 8,237 8,668 8,548 12,661 15,285 12,824 14,808 22,319 16,286 Sou 14.611 

[OSD eee teva 8,935 8,587 9,961 9,370 13,343 15,778 135562) 15,107 22,854 16,542 20,701 15,210 ; 

HORS etree o.com 9,599 9,418 11,236 10,656 14,251 LO) 14,261 15,400 23,682 ile 22,148 16,269 ‘ 

US fy eee 10,390 10,368 12,380 11,831 15.556 19,266 15,657 16,382 25,205 17,951 25,601 17,762 j 

VOSS eset stews 11,143 10,476 13,701 12,688 16,571 20,381 16,599 17,291 27,827 18,989 29,509 18,967 ‘ 

TOS OAS eee 11,885 7a 14,829 14,063 17,923 22,081 17,216 16,971 24,457 19,747 30,594 19,827 

VOSH emer rees ss 13,052 2427, 15,820 es 52: 19,873 24,144 18,080 16,843 24,900 21,297 33,190 21.438 

LOSS ov eercrses 13,826 135712 16,798 16,416 21,689 26,293 19,816 18,331 26,579 22,890 33,928 23.25 

[Sh a here 14,776 14,346 18,021 17,463 22,962 28,187 DALe2S) 19,887 27,868 24,557 36,463 24,822 


Note: Gross domestic product per capita is obtained by dividing provincial gross domestic product at market prices by population at June Ist. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Postcensal Annual Estimates of Population for Canada, the Provinces and the Territories at June \st (91-210); Pro- 
vincial Economic Accounts, Experimental Data (13-213). 


Table 8.1 
Change in Gross Domestic Product Per Capita, Canada and Provinces 
1962 - 1989 


(per cent) 

Year Nfld. PE N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. 
NOG Depecvcscescess stork 4.0 37 4.7 EG 6.8 6.3 9.1 
M9 G3 sees sccsvesses hoe 8.6 4.8 3.9 6.4 4.1 4.7 2.8 
TOGA eres coccccue oes 9.5 10.6 7.1 2A 8.9 7.6 79 
V9 OS bes cesssasecstuatt zs 8.0 11.8 ed 8.8 7.8 7.4 6.5 
POGON Eos ckscceeret 255 11.1 10.3 iNT 9°3 9.3 the 
LOGI ss cotasstetecete 4.4 Oe 8.2 4.9 6.7 6.0 8.4 
MOOS SA cocencetescree 11.6 79 9.3 1 5.4 8.4 9.8 
WO GORE, secesccsccseres 7.6 10.7 12.2 9.4 8.8 8.7 73 
OTOWE .corevecsttereets 10.6 11.0 6.9 8.5 6.2 4.6 6.1 
OFM e.c-cecssnets eevee 74 5.1 6.5 8.1 Tell el 6.2 
Sey eee 3.3 10.3 13.8 1321 Le, 1st 9.9 
NOUBIAR treseveoSeeeie 16.0 Ziel 12.8 15.3 Sez 13.9 18.4 
el Me treeeceeer cee 19.8 14.0 10.9 15.8 16.7 14.7 772 
NODS sstsesccessect i3ul 7.0 10.3 7.8 11.6 9.1 12.3 
NO] Git kecdasetseceets 17.0 Dah 14.8 1525 15.5 13.4 12.8 
NOE Rass ee ke 12.8 4.5 8.1 74 8.6 al 5.0 
7 keh Sears 7.2 11.7 PAY 11.9 11.0 8.0 10.4 
HOPG ec oscress stress 20.8 14.3 8.9 20.1 let BAN V2-5) 
OS Op sececctecs a ostss 4.4 6.9 2.9 -7.3 10.4 9.3 8.7 
IS Sil ss.cccetsetece.tee 13.0 19.6 16.4 18.4 12.0 13.9 Ss 
ROS Diees, sossases tose ee 9.2 42 14.9 9.6 5.4 Syn) 5.8 
WO SSine asc esex ss 74 9.7 12.8 Se 7/ 6.8 9:5 5.1 
[Of reer ercr 8.2 10.1 10.2 11.0 9.2 11.6 9.8 
MOSS eetssssreereess U4 1.0 10.7 TL 6.5 5.8 6.0 
WOR G Sees 6.7 12.4 8.2 10.8 8.2 8.3 Se) 
MOSES. cocseccceceedss 9.8 3) 6.7 922 10.9 9.3 5.0 
NOS Steere eteeet es 5.9 10.3 6.2 6.9 9.1 8.9 9.6 
OS Oe, siceestcctencase 6.9 4.6 eS. 6.4 5.9 We S| 
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Table 8.2 
Gross Domestic Product Per Capita by Province Relative to the Canadian Average 


1961 - 1989 


(per 


cent) 


Ee 8 SS eee ee — 


Alta. 


108.7 
106.3 
106.2 
104.3 
105.1 


107.4 


BG 


111.4 


Yukon 
N.W.T. 


Canada 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


Reference Table 9 


Gross Domestic Product, Income Based 


1947 - 1989 
(millions of dollars) 


Wages, 
salaries 
and 

supple- 

mentary 
labour 

Year income!) 
| ISAS [nen ee Ek eee 6,754 
MOA Garces conssccteu tee recerrs 7,849 
AOI svocédseevcocevictccstess 8,477 
POSURE Sr tnois ee 9,152 
ROS er cen cote ta 10,770 
C)S925 ol eR to oe 12,073 
MOS Bie onc ceescsnascesn Teme Sees 13,062 
NOS AES cscocscuctiens eet eeesceh 13,451 
(IS Sat oe epee neers ae Bee 14,369 
OS OR RAS ke, 16,171 
 OSSTt oct ante weeetenenreers 17,519 
NOD Saie eeerceace cotscteete stores 17,982 
OS OM ctewrcccce roe soe 19,149 
OG Olee sotsscess catscemreessoctss 20,141 
SD Oiler ters negara tees eesecs 21,192 
NOG Dee cetersccscteeitsesCses 22,792 
NOG S eagtesccestsscsicstorresctoes 24,326 
DQ OGIAS cocoate sesesetttoosewer? 26,585 
Sait aoetepeeereeticn are 29,633 
GOs coherent aoe: 33,579 
MO OW es osecee sesccees tooo ccks S/aloO 
WOO Sree cescccsctssseceveecasers ss 40,385 
NOG Rs cs Aereconccostt tees eoets 45,161 
1S) Rae ere ipene oe 48,952 
(SND necreererre ree ne eee 53,758 
OTT OAs Tate ere he nae 60,341 
DSHS et ce va. ccesecsse att Gee 69,521 
HOU AM ccc cv evedscsencectosis: 82,867 
DiS tere Uae, voces Sol eecese 96,623 
MEG ce seresacetesacstiveteseteeses 111,884 
IORI covnactecesssssetiscncsuss 124,021 
OT ssc seas Sao Eee 134,933 
BD OUR toes oe sctuccssae ome teeaes 151,736 
MSS) Baeeecrccecsssetereteeesececees 171,424 
BE) 5s eeeeine sete ee eno Pes, 197,910 
| DEVE RS OO PE ee ere 211,604 
|S eee Reese aa heart Reem 221,800 
BO SGM ornccerececerttre se eee 238,849 
JOSS cada 257,518 
OS Geoseerieaeererereaceancanes 274,801 
BD Si reeset toa vena weePee Nas. 298,850 
BED SS Fb cx csunavacnssvsicckedswsevu 328,562 
|| eyes epupemrpes pereeroe 358,355 


Corpo- 
ration 
profits 
before 
taxes 


1,891 
2,069 
2,037 
2,614 
SHUG 


3,070 
PERT 
2,764 
3,480 
3,932 


3,598 
3,695 
4,023 
3,946 
4,120 


4,580 
5,115 
Sel 
6,466 
6,976 


7,158 
8,040 
8,504 
7,942 
8,955 


to ts} 
15,697 
20,472 
20,003 
20,924 


22,045 
26,891 
35,984 
39,795 
37,654 


26,848 
37,072 
45,855 
49,490 
45,355 


56,541 
62,331 
59,248 


() Includes military pay and allowances. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 


Interest 
and 
miscel- 
laneous 
invest- 
ment 
income 


224 
266 
292 
403 
449 


502 
564 
619 
758 
876 


991 
1,076 
1,087 
1,174 
1207 


1,414 
1,550 
1,783 
1,866 
2,010 


2,302 
2,626 
3,186 
3,634 
4,050 


4,654 
5,623 
8,227 
9,617 
12,475 


14,791 
18,949 
23,315 
26,566 
32,487 


355337 
36,433 
40,888 
40,302 
39,289 


40,124 
45,233 
52,070 


Accrued 


net 
income 
of 


produc- 
tion 


1,100 
1,360 
2 
1,301 
1,868 


1,878 
1,462 

918 
1,120 
1,283 


908 
1,116 
1,008 
1,026 

840 


1,379 
1,556 
1,328 
1,449 
1,999 


272 


Net 
income 
of non- 

farm 
unincor- 
porated 
busi- 
ness 
includ- 
ing 
rent 


1,596 


26,447 
28,856 


31,188 
B5129 
S379 


ie] 


Inven- 
tory 
valua- 
tion 
adjust- 
ment 


Net 
domestic 
income 
at 
factor 
cost 


10,994 
1251 
135792 
15,104 
17,743 


19,958 
20,582 
20,476 
22,454 
25,023 


26,113 
PHS TAI 
28,599 
DTN, 
30,963 


33,707 
36,277 
39,547 
43,351 
48,713 


52,204 
57,168 
63,316 
67,389 
73,681 


83,121 
98,419 
118,387 
135,595 
155,619 


169,784 
190,225 
218,917 
247,047 
278,687 


290,828 
316,275 
350,274 
374,805 
390,435 


427,186 
471,325 
507,600 


Indirect 
taxes 
less 


subsidies 


1,678 
1,832 
1,878 
2,065 
2,548 


Me, 
2,994 
3,042 
S532 
SNM 


3,975 
4,036 
4,401 
4,587 
4,767 


5,369 


12,053 


13,627 
15,311 
17,867 
17,087 
20,992 


23,188 
24,819 
26,635 
PDIP? 
36,457 


38,908 
40,135 
42,714 
47,212 
DS,0oi 


58,432 
65,205 
Teyilee: 


Capital 
consump- 
tion 
allow- 
ances 


1,236 
1,459 
1,657 
1,889 
2,108 


2,347 
2,648 
2,947 
3,366 
3,838 


4,184 
4,155 
4,478 
4,769 
4,919 


5529/7 
5,658 
6,148 
6,684 
7,369 


7,881 
8,412 
iS) 
9,948 
10,764 


11,734 
13,628 
16,447 
18,760 
21,454 


23,798 
26,619 
30,743 
35,5271 
40,677 


44,356 


Stat- 
istical 
discre- 
pancy 


Gross 
domestic 
product 
at market 
prices 


13,940 
15,969 
17,347 
19,125 
22,280 


25,170 
26,395 


D15525 
64,388 


69,064 
75,418 
83,026 
89,116 
97,290 


108,629 
27S 72 
152,111 
171,540 
197,924 


217,879 
241,604 
276,096 
309,891 
355,994 


505,666 


551,336 
603,356 
651,616 


Table 9.1 


Change in Gross Domestic Product, Income Based 


1948 - 1989 
(per cent) 


(POT CO 
Accrued 


Anan e em ee ene enereeeeeeeneeneseeseeeees 


reer eeeeee rt rrrr rrr retire re 


Wages, 
salaries 
and 
supple- 
mentary 
labour 
income 


Corpo- 
ration 
profits 
before 
taxes 


9.4 
-1.5, 
28.3 
2AT3 
-3.2 


Interest 
and 
miscel- 
laneous 
invest- 
ment 
income 


18.8 
9.8 


18 


net 
income 
of 
farm 
opera- 
tors 
from 
farm 
produc- 
tion 


Net 
income 
of non- 

farm 
unincor- 
porated 

busi- 
ness 
includ- 


Net 
domestic 
income 
at 
factor 
cost 


16.0 
8.2 
9 

17.5 

12 


Sal 
-0.5 


Indirect 
taxes 
less 
subsidies 


Capital 
consump- 
tion 
allow- 
ances 


18.0 
13.6 
14.0 


Gross 
domestic 
product 


at market 


prices 


14.6 


| 


Reference Table 10 


Reconciliation of Gross Domestic Product at Market Prices, 
Gross National Product at Market Prices and Net National Income at Factor Cost 


1947 - 1989 
(millions of current dollars) 
Gross 
domestic 
product 
at 
market 
Year prices 
VO AT Ettersnsesttocsveedsesssocsstd 13,940 
OARS Ee crccssxsxcsessecaetinectisd 15,969 
WO AOR Sa cssssasrecessouswoiarsecd 17,347 
IS One se cperenccerechoerr eter ere ONS 
MOS esses sectccecaticrsssartcusts 22,280 
MO S20 eticossescsserterseticessctess 25,170 
MOSSE ecrccersesceansesttceetssess 26,395 
BOSAL UL fe sccwescesststtee tee 26,531 
|S D) Acree ore Sere Pree d a 29,250 
NOSG oc sevcasepscbssccns sxecceossk- 32,902 
SOT eM inererearcncnansentrorectte! 34,467 
| ROSS 5 cseeepetarreneeaen Ee 35,689 
NOS O eirrcestectscrerseact torent 37,877 
HS Geter ceccccsscorecsescotecttst 39,448 
NO GU Sone scsccuscacesssosssaszees 40,886 
NOG QA e sersscscsecsniescornstotacd 44,408 
NO Gites tactesceecavctcensatecteed 47,678 
Mee I sa eer ea aR 52,191 
(Se ema cnaeeneers Dit523 
MO GO ee Scrcietecst eeceszaseoet 64,388 
MOG Eee eS 69,064 
NOG ites Aare ne eee 75,418 
NO GQ Rer ee cceesecsscucseectenetess 83,026 
NOT, Oe votes corntreneestecsestsat 89,116 
MOU. ccesescacessncecscestassnsdses 97,290 
LOUD Retncsssstevtecessesmteesuset 108,629 
MOMS EMS rs. tecnvcerscrerree teak 1275372 
OE ce eeemteert enamine 152,111 
OB creck 171,540 
BO) Ore nescussacesencssecsasccenes 197,924 
| coco tarne aman reat er 217,879 
URES 8 See Ener 241,604 
MO OF en essen cnecttesseesed 276,096 
IYO cedcre erect 309,891 
MOR Mecrerectessectstcetccisetevnes 355,994 
| QYSP2 As de pemenonere cee tierese As 374,442 
MOD ee rcrecvereceteeehctsetceset 405,717 
BD Sheer vere ae ceeeterteetiecotese 444,735 
BED SDoteeasescersccesesncceresestren 477,988 
BED B Ounces csessaseresecosses oteotes 505,666 
MIR meat tasscscrantrarvrestesee es 551,336 
DS Sacre ccasseecerrece Ree 603,356 
Md BO sre ct hs vokessneconciesaseceas) 651,616 


Add: 
invest- 
ment 
income 
received 
from non- 
residents 


Deduct: 
invest- 
ment 
income 
paid to 
non-res- 
idents 


397 
394 
466 
555 
535 


507 
495 
520 
586 
657 


771 
763 
860 
870 
1,022 


1,068 
1,162 
1351 
1,485 
1,634 


33 
1,841 
2,099 
are)i) 
2,498 


2,485 
2,965 
3,682 
4,271 
5,215 


6,377 
8,303 
9,803 
11,466 
15,330 


18,149 
Deo 
19,849 
21,906 
24,118 


24,226 
30,201 
30,651 


Gross 
national 
product 

at 
market 
prices 


13,618 
15,661 
16,992 
18,700 
21,889 


24,846 
26,094 
26,192 
28,865 
32,441 


33,904 
35,164 
37,268 
38,832 
40,164 


43,637 
46,830 
51,283 
56,531 
63,268 


67,824 
74,197 
81,819 
87,765 
95,784 


107,168 
125,642 
149,873 
169,002 
194,388 


213,308 
235,654 
268,941 
302,064 
344,657 


361,772 
394,114 
431,249 
463,656 
489,264 


535,166 
584,474 
629,464 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 


Deduct: 
indirect 
taxes 
less 
sub- 
sidies 


1,678 
1,832 
1,878 
2,065 
2,548 


2199 
2,994 
3,042 
B52 
8751 


SHOWS: 
4,036 
4,401 
4,587 
4,767 


5,369 


13,627 
153i 
17,867 
17,087 
20,992 


23,188 
24,819 
26,635 
AL PAP 
36,457 


38,908 
40,135 
42,714 
47,212 
53,827 


58,432 
65,205 
733133 


Deduct: 
capital 
consump- 
tion all- 
owances 


1,236 
1,459 
1,657 
1,889 
2,108 


2,347 
2,648 
2,947 
3,366 
3,838 


4,184 
4,155 
4,478 
4,769 
4,919 


yeh) 
5,658 
6,148 
6,684 
7,369 


7,881 
8,412 
3153 
9,948 
10,764 


11,734 
13,628 
16,447 
18,760 
21,454 


23,798 
26,619 
30,743 
S527. 
40,677 


44,356 
47,060 
50,884 
55,926 
60,595 


64,066 
67,813 
T2LS 


Deduct: 
Statis- 
tical 
discre- 
pancy 


Net 
national 
income 
at factor 

cost 


10,672 
12,443 
13,437 
14,679 
ifysisy2 


19,634 
20,281 
20,137 
22,069 
24,562 


25,550 
26,646 
27,990 
29,103 
30,241 


32,936 
35,429 
38,639 
42,359 
47,593 


WUE 


81,660 
96,689 
116,149 
133,057 
152,083 


165,213 
184,275 
ZT 02, 
239,220 
267,350 


278,158 
304,672 
336,788 
360,473 
374,033 


411,016 
452,443 
485,448 


Table 10.1 
Change in Components of Reconciliation of Gross Domestic Product at Market Prices, 
Gross National Product at Market Prices and Net National Income at Factor Cost 


1948 - 1989 


(per cent) 
Gross Invest- Invest- Gross 
domestic ment ment national Indirect Net 
product income income product taxes Capital national 
at received paid to at less consump- income 
market from non- non-res- market sub- tion all- at factor 
Year prices residents idents prices sidies owances cost 
[OAR eee tices casssstececsseszastteee' 14.6 14.7 -0.8 15.0 92 18.0 16.6 
1 GAG eer a.csdsteaesscentvensesasses 8.6 TAS) iNS33 8.5 PA) 13.6 8.0 
NOS Ose teee veeate sect cecesssacsoesass 10.2 Leal 19.1 10.1 10.0 14.0 9.2 
OB ees hecho ener: 16.5 10.8 -3.6 ied 23.4 11.6 18.2 
OS Dire tiocssnez-secosssessetastont sae 13.0 2761 -5.2 135 OS 1S) 13.2 
NOSB eecerescseesteceesemacvetneneatet = 4.9 6.0 -2.4 5.0 7.0 12.8 33 
NOS 4 rerecesascresessesesteeasiscies 0.5 -6.7 Syl 0.4 1.6 1S -0.7 
POSS eceaarciccasscsatestecesst se seed 10.2 11.0 Pa) 10.2 92 14.2 9.6 
IQS G Seccercesscexsnsscuceseasstsesees 122 -2.5 12.1 12.4 25S, 14.0 11.3 
VOS Te crecccecstoncstrsteccterarcess 4.8 6.1 17.4 4.5 6.5 9.0 4.0 
VO S Serereteseccsssenstcspeecscroseses BS 14.4 -1.0 Su 1.5 -0.7 4.3 
OS Ore ccrera sce ceseccessceauatgseses 6.1 DPS. PAT 6.0 9.0 7.8 5.0 
TOGO eee atreccsceteseescecrezcsse: 4.1 tee ED 4.2 4.2 6.5 4.0 
VO GM oeeaee: ccccecactesstvoctseeecsess 3.6 18.1 ES 3.4 Sy, Sill 3.9 
DO Dente ereerse.teceren cranes 8.6 -1.0 4.5 8.6 12.6 Tel, 8.9 
OG Sie viseeese. co seccnrescsntersevsee 7.4 Shi 8.8 13 4.8 6.8 7.6 
1D GA ee rece cccesesseettipccscceces SES) 41.1 16.3 Qs. 13.0 8.7 9.1 
OGD eeeereceescevecssesesarsecsastecdes 10.2 tle: DE 10.2 13.0 8.7 9.6 
| 9G Giererrstecesccrctsarestearearase 11.9 4.3 10.0 11.9 10.3 10.2 12.4 
OG Perera csssorssecscesestseeeriaesss TS -4.] 6.1 Te 10.2 6.9 det 
[DG Sie cateshcseucscseotesvconentats OF 25.8 6.2 9.4 9.1 6.7 9.8 
TOGO eerie csisdcsnecensecccsnteessse 10.1 43.9 14.0 10.3 10.8 8.8 11.0 
LO ORR arscrisasasessecestrescresses Tee: 7-3 14.2 q3, D2 8.7 6.3 
NOT Weta iacstcscsvescossssuseroeeasees Oo -5.2 4.2 9.1 8.6 8.2 95 
OTD eer crtesvestecsvieeencserctsecae 11.7 3.2 -0.5 Ieo Bal 9.0 ahi 
OTB peas sas eecseruarecestovescexaset igs 20.6 nO Wl? 12.4 16.1 18.4 
LO Ae ries teckeseechrscecaet she 19.4 16.9 24.2 19.3 16.7 20.7 20.1 
NO eeterrs cess race recacatcasonss 12.8 20.0 16.0 12.8 -4.4 14.1 14.6 
NOT Gee ttiessccserscacsvessrsasct suse 15.4 -3.1 22 15.0 22D 14.4 14.3 
OUT rcsueectswser-sczenet atctceseeet 10.1 7.6 223 Ou 10.5 10.9 8.6 
LOTS arccertercrcts ectcncoctesysenss 10.9 30.3 30.2 10.5 7.0 IES LES 
LOI). D rraatexeesessoscoscesseactcesne=ss 14.3 125) 18.1 14.1 168) 15.5 14.9 
TO SOs eiecacstscaswssscssastassseseass 122 37.4 17.0 Ins 2.4 15.6 13.0 
NOS ee cmres eocscesceaycuceeetence ns 14.9 Oe Shi 14.1 33u7/ 14.5 11.8 
MOS Dee ececcets-ceccnsescoccvese sens ay? Sil 18.4 5.0 6.7 9.0 4.0 
VOSS gre arnseesedsnsestcoasecstecss 8.4 2 -5.2 8.9 32 6.1 9.5 
LORS costars stan suevessterssss cose 9.6 13.7 15.4 9.4 6.4 8.1 10.5 
VOR See erece.eetececnudeesconesnonse es 19.0 10.4 ed) 10.5 29 7.0 
NOS Ge eee ener netessseemteverssss 5.8 19 10.1 SYS) 14.0 8.3 3.8 
LOB ioe meses tchensecsttisearere: 9.0 4.4 0.4 9.4 8.6 Dil 9.9 
L988 aca scssaecus aves eaescacturscotezes 9.4 40.5 24.7 Oe 11.6 5.8 10.1 
L989 ra icercennstssdhosstssersserserse 8.0 -24.9 Ie Wek 12.2 Tes 7.3 
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Reference Table 11 
Structural Changes in Income 
(Distribution of Gross Domestic Product, by Income Components) 


1947 - 1989 
(per cent) 
Accrued Net 
net income 
income of non- 
of farm 
Wages, Interest farm unincor- 
salaries and opera- porated _—Inven- Net 
and Corpo- _ miscel- tors busi- tory domestic Capital Gross 
supple- ration laneous from ness valua- income Indirect consump- Stat- domestic 
mentary _ profits invest- farm includ- tion at taxes tion istical product 
labour before ment produc- ing adjust- factor less allow- discre- at market 
Year income) taxes income tion rent ment cost subsidies ances pancy prices 
ASE eetenasevegs cnacscsnareees 48.5 13.6 1.6 Wes, 11.4 -4.] 78.9 12.0 8.9 0.2 100.0 
NAS Mirteeestsede<ccccsesossees 49.2 13.0 Va 8.5 10.7 -3.2 79.8 IES 9a -0.5 100.0 
NAG et towteccesccncacsaeece 48.9 ET Ney) 7.0 10.9 -0.6 USS 10.8 9.6 0.1 100.0 
NS SO) eee eree ctevensensececeses 47.9 13.7 Ae} 6.8 10.5 -2.0 79.0 10.8 Oe) 0.4 100.0 
NOS ieee cterte cceeerses sauce 48.3 14.2 2.0 8.4 9.6 -2.9 79.6 11.4 9.5 -0.5 100.0 
OS Deir tens sesyccsccsvenon'ee 48.0 12.2 2.0 7.5 NI 0.5 123 11.1 ys 0.3 100.0 
NO SB veer secastactcececeenes 49.5 Iles 2.1 55 Os 0.0 78.0 IMIS 10.0 0.6 100.0 
NODS artes teers ceecsuctnces 50.7 10.4 23 339 oo 0.3 77.2 11.5 Hibs 0.2 100.0 
OS Seetaeeecscedsssseceseeuses 49.1 9 2.6 3.8 9.9 -0.6 76.8 11.4 IN ss) 0.4 100.0 
MOS Oise tees ctttsstecessaceeesed 49.1 12.0 DT aay) oul -0.7 76.1 ites) iiloz/ 0.9 100.0 
Oi erent scctsscssssetecvace=: 50.8 10.4 BY) 2.6 SP -0.2 75.8 IES Al 0.6 100.0 
WD Or etetatesaserssonecesssoons 50.4 10.4 3.0 3.1 9.4 -0.1 76.1 11.3 11.6 0.9 100.0 
NOB) co nce ternronacpoocnace 50.6 10.6 aS elf Dal -0.3 1S 11.6 11.8 ibys 100.0 
NO GORE r ccssecssssucensnenees Slat 10.0 3.0 2.6 8.8 -0.1 75.3 11.6 1A 0.9 100.0 
HO GW ccssesesseacoooneense 51.8 10.1 3.1 21 38.7 -0.1 Ist Ue 12.0 0.6 100.0 
NO ODerenteecacetoscsesnceaseses ayiles) 10.3 oe Sal 8.2 -0.2 75.9 al 11.9 0.1 100.0 
NO GS vate enacs sere snccrsesenesse 51.0 10.7 SES 315 8.2 -0.3 76.1 11.8 11.9 0.2 100.0 
NOGA Sepeee te sacenncosentseee? 50.9 HES 3.4 Te) 7.8 -0.2 75.8 122 11.8 0.3 100.0 
HOGS rer eeccversscrasseeneners DIES 2 32 Ded 7.4 -0.5 75.4 125 11.6 0.5 100.0 
MOOG setters: sscsncceenss-s aya 2 10.8 3.1 hl 6.9 -0.5 Teel je3} 11.4 0.6 100.0 
ND Gi] cate stetseeanes-cnneetes 53.8 10.4 Bs 1.8 6.8 -0.5 75.6 12.6 11.4 0.4 100.0 
NOG Setereeecrccessseoeseosenaes 53.5 10.7 335 1.8 6.8 -0.5 75.8 12.6 2 0.4 100.0 
MO GO Weer reserecesestecscessce 54.4 10.2 3.8 1.8 6.6 -0.6 76.3 WP) 11.0 0.0 100.0 
HOM OMeeeee ctctecscenscasseasce 54.9 8.9 4.1 153) 6.4 -0.2 75.6 12 Ie? 0.8 100.0 
OMA eee ctesecstecsenssceoteres 55:3 9.2 4.2 1.5 6.3 -0.7 Tesi 12.4 11.1 0.8 100.0 
NOW Daa Nceestscesenscerenses SPYD) 10.2 4.3 1.4 6.0 -0.9 76.5 es 10.8 0.1 100.0 
NOB omtnccscsissti secret sane 54.6 Ws} 4.4 ZS a5) -1.9 Wes 12.0 10.7 0.0 100.0 
NOT AIRES ei casesecsscenevesee<e 54.5 tS) 5.4 2 4.9 -2.8 77.8 Hey 10.8 -0.4 100.0 
MOSS) oats otc tctosscscaesaen 56.3 11.7 5.6 Dee) 4.8 -1.6 79.0 10.0 10.9 0.1 100.0 
NOHO vereeerectictacsctecenscere” 56.5 10.6 6.3 Ly 4.6 -L.1 78.6 10.6 10.8 -0.1 100.0 
NOM iereetettertsscescnavesees= 56.9 10.1 6.8 eZ 4.6 -1.7 WE 10.6 10.9 0.5 100.0 
MOF Oaneererccerencsccecsarstes 55.8 11.1 7.8 1.4 4.6 -2.1 78.7 10.3 11.0 -0.0 100.0 
NO ieeentreterscorevescec sere? 55.0 13.0 8.4 ils) 4.3 -2.8 7o%3 9.6 11.1 -0.1 100.0 
‘OO consent rececaee 55:3 12.8 8.6 74 4.2 -2.4 ISS 8.8 IES) 0.0 100.0 
OR ibeettcsevesccvsceccearcae 55.6 10.6 9.1 itil 4.0 -2.0 78.3 10.2 11.4 0.0 100.0 
NOS eercesrccessesenceseerss¢ 56.5 Ue 9.4 0.9 4.5 -0.9 Wiki 10.4 11.8 0.1 100.0 
NOS Dieeeeincccs-cnnscstssacssese 54.7 Ont 9.0 0.6 5:2 -0.7 78.0 DE; 11.6 0.6 100.0 
ROR Gericves.c=tscsssesesescese 37 10.3 De 0.8 5.4 -0.6 78.8 9.6 11.4 0.2 100.0 
TORO eee eres ssennssent sen 53.9 10.4 8.4 0.6 5:5 -0.4 78.4 OY Meg 0.0 100.0 
MOS Geert ences srvornexecwasees? 54.3 9.0 7.8 0.8 Si -0.4 VP 10.6 12.0 0.2 100.0 
ROR istere: nccssreceasecacsenes 54.2 10.3 es 0.6 Dei -0.6 71.5 10.6 11.6 0.3 100.0 
NOG Beaten cerserecesncexten 54.5 10.3 7.5 0.8 5.6 -0.5 78.1 10.8 Wiley -0.2 100.0 
NO 30 aeeteeccscsceceeserncacere 55.0 oF 8.0 0.6 5:5; -0.3 J-9 a2 eZ -0.3 100.0 
a a 


(1) Includes military pay and allowances. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 
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Reference Table 12 
Structural Changes in Net Domestic Income 
(Distribution of Net Domestic Income, by Components) 


1947 - 1989 
(per cent) 
Accrued Net 
net income 
income of non- 
of farm 
Wages, Interest farm unincor- 
salaries and opera- porated Inven- Net 
and Corpo- miscel- tors busi- tory domestic 
supple- ration laneous from ness valua- income 
mentary profits invest- farm includ- tion at 
labour before ment produc- ing adjust- factor 
Year income! taxes income tion rent ment cost 
VO Ae tee secs. cncdeetecscncocssteses 61.4 17.2 2.0 10.0 14.5 -5.2 100.0 
QA RSP L, ciisccacttereczceacess 8 61.6 16.2 72. 10.7 13.4 -4.0 100.0 
TDA SO, Fae Be cecet oo cose 61.5 14.8 2 8.8 Sis7h -0.8 100.0 
195 0 een eve checker ons saese 60.6 MES Qe 8.6 SES) -2.5 100.0 
LOS ee eco eee earecesceres® 60.7 iL) PLS 10.5 12.0 -3.6 100.0 
NOS Deer s cee lsccetssesteenasterenssons 60.5 15.4 YS) 9.4 11.6 0.6 100.0 
JOSS Ree cepe case rcacecseetenee 63.5 14.5 257) Tel W272 0.0 100.0 
[OSA eee skerstec traces coxeseo 65.7 135 3.0 4.5 WA: 0.4 100.0 
POSS ctreeaessssterteme ere soceosssactd 64.0 Se 3.4 5.0 13.0 -0.8 100.0 
ISS See ccareerenaec: aCe 64.6 key7/ 35) 5.1 12.0 -1.0 100.0 
NOS ii Mice cvacacaccsdestecesessueouses 67.1 13.8 3.8 Sh) j25i] -0.2 100.0 
OS Sikes reteceettreenacssconss 66.2 13.6 4.0 4.1 1223 -0.2 100.0 
[ODOM esas ertecdectctesccenee 67.0 14.1 3.8 Sk) 12.0 -0.4 100.0 
VO GO Memetectecsce ices acssseess 67.8 SS) 4.0 aks) 11.6 -0.1 100.0 
LOG Tier erc.ce.tscetetrate veceesecees 68.4 133 4.1 2.7 11.5 -0.1 100.0 
NO G2 ieteees.serssewee tance csvosne 67.6 13.6 4.2 4.1 10.8 -0.3 100.0 
LO GB eae aeecieeescceeeses seuss 67.1 14.1 4.3 4.3 10.7 -0.4 100.0 
WO GAC Rares ccerscteteectetencetec tse 67.2 14.9 4.5 3.4 10.3 -0.3 100.0 
NO GS rrrecesscavaces peeiacet-noeited 68.4 14.9 4.3 Bye. 9.8 -0.7 100.0 
VO GG Pier seercressetecasceensoedooess 68.9 14.3 4.1 4.1 9.1 -0.6 100.0 
LOG TPE: .cctesesteterccectstsze dee Wle2 iS 7 4.4 2.4 9.0 -0.7 100.0 
NOG Si eres ccscescsstevtercecsesaveses 70.6 14.1 4.6 2.4 9.0 -0.7 100.0 
TOGO e fuente eter encenocaste Ts} 13.4 5.0 2.4 8.7 -0.9 100.0 
TOT ORME vet cerigtesntessevssaonsete 72.6 11.8 5.4 2.0 8.4 -0.2 100.0 
VO PCRES. oc ccvcperetnasesssereeses 73.0 12.2 SES) 2.0 8.3 -0.9 100.0 
NOG Dee stessca he tcevssvess tacts 72.6 13.4 5.6 1.8 7.8 -1.1 100.0 
LOWS See ceo See Se acess 70.6 1529 3)5// 3.0 Ue! -2.5 100.0 
OTA Reise easies cannes 70.0 ie 6.9 BrZ. 6.2 -3.6 100.0 
WOT Perea ec sencencescnececteaeseed 3 14.8 WS 29 6.0 -2.0 100.0 
JOM OS see a ecetececcsnecnseh 71.9 13.4 8.0 22 5) -1.4 100.0 
VOTER on ect sces tt teveces unas IE0 13.0 8.7 1.6 5.9 -2.2 100.0 
NODS Rea ee rvsey ree tetenceesevee 70.9 14.1 10.0 1.7 oy) -2.6 100.0 
VOT OM Mae catcsccesetrtecescosetecs 69.3 16.4 10.7 ite7/ 5.4 -3.5 100.0 
LO SORE, acccsccectcncevtsrececsans 69.4 16.1 10.8 ies) 2 -3.0 100.0 
LOS Wetreccescacaceteeeccoscsctoscess 71.0 13> 11.7 3 5), -2.6 100.0 
[OSD eases ccssstterceseeeseseote 72.8 o2 122 ee 5.8 -1.1 100.0 
LOSS arte secssceerttertrcocesetseroes 70.1 tlale7/ tS 0.8 6.7 -0.8 100.0 
[OSA ee ievckseie: nepetercteeroseners 68.2 13.1 sey) 1.0 6.8 -0.7 100.0 
VOSS Bevocsicyeccereetcecsacecaesces 68.7 13.2 10.8 0.7 dal -0.5 100.0 
VOSGAR rasceccecseesters-onecseenees 70.4 11.6 10.1 1.0 7.4 -0.5 100.0 
LOB TOs viet ncsbccccctscaseess ony sot 70.0 1357) 9.4 0.8 Ts -0.7 100.0 
LOGS Rr. setst cate ctecscvssesoscet 69.7 12 9.6 1.0 Hed -0.7 100.0 
1989 EERE No eco eae cesccsseees 70.6 isle? 10.3 0.8 ol -0.3 100.0 


(1) Tncludes military pay and allowances. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 
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Reference Table 13 

Sources and Disposition of Personal Income 
1947 - 1989 

(millions of dollars) 


a 


Sources of personal income Disposition of personal income 


Net non- Transfers 
farm Interest Govern- Transfers to governments Transfers 
unin- dividends ment from to 
corpo- and other __ transfer corpora- Other Con- corpora- Personal 
Net rated invest- payments tions transfers sumer tions dis- 

Labour farm business ment to and non- Personal Income from expendi- andnon- _ Personal posable 

Year income!) income income?) income persons(?) residents income taxes persons ture residents savings income 
1947 6,754 1,066 1,596 722 834 44 11,016 695 267 9,427 58 569 10,054 
1948 7,849 1,460 1,713 772 857 50 12,701 717 316 10,423 51 1,194 11,668 
1949 8,477 1,321 1,887 828 944 53 13,510 677 336 11,463 53 981 12,497 
1950 9152 1,165 2,008 983 1,025 55 14,388 612 365 12,576 65 770 13,411 
1951 —-:10,770 1,873 2,129 1,085 1,026 61 16,944 890 466 13,973 82 1533) 15,588 
1952. 12,073 1,833 Doe 1,118 1,347 78 18,770 1,177 493 15,282 95 i283, 17,100 
1953 13,062 1,495 255; 1,111 1,452 83 19,718 1,287 545 16,296 114 1,476 17,886 
1954 = 13,451 956) 092,037, NES: 1,628 83 19,868 1,296 553 17,078 130 811 18,019 
1955 14,369 1,070 2,909 ae) 1,723 92 21,438 1,297 637 18,543 146 815 19,504 
1956 =: 16,171 1,255 3,006 1,427 1,760 104 23,123 1,496 728 20,273 166 1,060 21,499 
1957" 17,519 O17, 3,156 1,605 2,072 108 25,377 1,693 763 21,699 175 1,047 22,921 
1958 = 17,982 L122. 6995343. 1,694 2,619 120 26,880 1,554 784 23,064 190 1,288 24,542 
1959 ~—-:19,149 1,020 3,440 1,886 2,732 134 28,361 1,744 924 24,643 206 844 25,693 
1960 20,141 1,023 3,458 2,029 3,099 133 29,883 1,979 1,049 25,780 221 854 26,855 
196ly 215192 813 3,565 2,113 eV 148 30,563 2,125 1,066 26,240 241 891 27,372 
1962 22,792 L375 3,633 2,401 2,934 153 33,288 2,316 1,120 27,985 247 1,620 29,852 
1963 =. 24,326 1,421 3,886 2,625 3,007 168 35,433 2,487 1,168 29,846 257 1,675 31,778 
1964 26,585 1,212 4,060 2,900 3,220 185 38,162 2,957 1,269 32,042 275 1,619 33,936 
1965 29,633 1,489 4,240 3,092 3,452 212 42,118 B7355 1,446 34,714 322 2,281 37,317 
1966 33,579 1,843 4,447 3,426 3,781 221 47,297 3,903 2,282 37,952 352 2,808 41,112 
1967 37,150 1,367 4,676 3,760 4,683 241 51,877 4,904 2,541 41,068 413 2,951 44,432 
1968 40,385 1,627 5,137 4,124 5,465 250 56,988 SHE 2,922 44,842 494 2,808 48.144 
1969 45,161 1,493 5,501 4,662 6,123 246 63,186 7,464 3,417 49,093 651 2,561 52,305 
1970 48,952 1,243 5,680 5,081 6,991 275 68,222 8,811 S95 51,853 714 3,049 55,616 
1971" = 53,758 1,433 6,084 5,369 8,294 339 75,277 10,143 3,987 $6,271 734 4,142 61,147 
1972 60,341 1,599 6,474 6,761 9,981 347 85,503 11,385 4,262 63,021 840 5,995 69,856 
1973 69,521 3,098 7,062 8,466 272. 419 99,838 13,285 4,806 72,069 1,049 8,629 81.747 
1974 82,867 33365) med, O97 10,737 13,929 470 118,768 16,155 6,209 84,231 1,423 10,750 96,404 
1975 96,623 4,016 8,193 11,956 M7259 Soll 138,578 18,019 7,238 97,566 1,609 14,146 113,321 
1976 111,884 By Fas) 9,105 13,707 19,656 620 158,127 21,047 8,841 111,500 1,839 14,900 128,239 
1977 124,021 2,607 9,942 15,249 22,356 663 174,838 23,656 9,808 123,555, 1,962 15,857 141.374 
1978 134,933 BAN Bil. 139 19,895 25,185 770 195,163 24,670 11,027 137,427 2,212 19,827 159,466 
1979) 151,736 BD 2e ul 885 24,716 26,697 911 219,467 NIRS) 11,886 153,390 3,202 23,260 179,852 
1980 171,424 3,110 12,908 29,547 30,864 1,037 248,890 32,140 13,097 172,416 4,077 27,160 203,653 
1981 197,910 4,229 14,100 40,472 35,307 1,197 293,215 39,190 16,343 196,191 5,747 35,744 237,682 
1982 211,604 3,302 16,860 47,384 44,453 1,234 324,837 43,932 18,044 210,509 5,575 46,777 262,861 
1983 221,800 Pps AUT 45,127 51,253 1,212 343,052 46,384 20,655 231,452 4,258 40,303 276,013 
1984 238,849 SHS 923,927, 50,919 54,180 1,205 372,239 49,594 22.299 251,645 4,291 44,410 300,346 
1985 257,518 2,366 26,447 54,133 58,515 1,220 400,199 54,203 24,659 274,503 4,787 42,047 321,337 
1986 274,801 3,717 — 28,856 56,675 61,843 1,370 427,262 62,378 26,791 297,478 5,098 35,517 338,093 
1987 298,850 3,770 31,188 60,273 66,468 1,479 462,028 70,332 29,345, 323,104 5,900 33,347 362,351 
1988 328,562 4,582 33,723 68,105 PAESOT 1,524 508,093 78,841 32,776 350,624 6,725 39,127 396,476 
1989 358,355 aise) sey) 78,326 76,180 1553. 553,938 84,024 33,035 380,907 8,678 47,294 436,879 


E22 ———————— aaa 
(D) Includes military pay and allowances. 

(2) Includes rent. 

(3) Includes capital assistance. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 
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Table 13.1 
Change in Sources and Disposition of Personal Income 


1948 - 1989 


(per cent) 


Year 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 


1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 


1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 


1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 


1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 


1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 


1988 
1989 


ee - ON ee en ee a SS SS. ee eee 


Labour 
income 


16.2 
8.0 


Net 
farm 
income 


37.0 
-9.5 
-11.8 
60.8 
-2.1 


-18.4 
-37.4 


Sources of personal income 


Net non- 
farm 
unincorpo- 
rated 
business 
income 


Interest 
dividends 
and other 

invest- 

ment 
income 


6.9 
5 


Govern- 
ment 
transfer 
payments 
to 
persons 


Transfers 
from 
corpora- 
tions 
and non- Personal 
residents income 


13.6 153 
6.0 6.4 
3.8 6.5 

10.9 17.8 

27.9 10.8 
6.4 al 
0.0 0.8 

10.8 U2) 

13.0 10.7 
3.8 7.0 

11.1 59 

Wale SES) 

-0.7 5.4 

11.3 23 
3.4 8.9 
9.8 6.4 

10.1 7.7 

14.6 10.4 
4.2 12.3 
9.0 O17) 
Shi O19 

-1.6 10.9 

11.8 8.0 

25:3 10.3 
2.4 13.6 

20.7 16.8 

12.2 19.0 

13.0 16.7 

16.8 14.1 
6.9 10.6 

16.1 11.6 

18.3 (aS 

13.8 13.4 

15.4 17.8 
31 10.8 

-1.8 5.6 

-0.6 8.5 
il? 1s) 

1S 6.8 
8.0 8.1 
3.0 10.0 
ily 9.0 
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Disposition of personal income 


Transfers 
to governments 


Income 
taxes 


Sup 
-5.6 
-9.6 
45.4 
32.2, 


Or 
0.7 
0.1 
15.3 
13.2 


-8.2 
ae 
13.5 
74 
9.0 


Other 
transfers 
from 
persons 


Consumer 
expendi- 
ture 


10.6 
10.0 
Oe], 
ile 
9.4 


6.6 
48 


Transfers 
to 
corpora- 
tions 
and non- 
residents 


-12.1 
3h) 
22.6 
26.2 
15.9 


Personal 
savings 


109.8 
-17.8 
-21.5 
oor 
12.4 


-14.3 
-45.1 


Personal 
disposable 
income 


Reference Table 14 


Structural Change in the Sources and Disposition of Personal Income 


1947 - 1989 


(percentage shares of personal income) 


Sources of personal income 


Net non- Interest Govern- __ Transfers 
farm dividends ment from 

unincorpo- and other transfer corpora- 
Net rated invest- payments tions 

Labour farm business ment to and non- 

Year income income income income persons residents 
1947 61.3 chil 14.5 6.6 7.6 0.4 
1948 61.8 LS 139 6.1 Oo 0.4 
1949 = 62.7 9.8 14.0 6.1 7.0 0.4 
1950 63.6 8.1 14.0 6.8 Ul 0.4 
1951 63.6 Wh 12.6 6.4 6.1 0.4 
1952 64.3 9.8 12.4 6.0 12 0.4 
1953 66.2 7.6 12.8 5.6 7.4 0.4 
1954 67.7 4.7 1333 5.7 8.2 0.4 
1955 67.0 5.0 13.6 oye) 8.0 0.4 
1956 68.2 sie) 12.7 6.0 74 0.4 
1957 69.0 3.6 12.4 6.3 8.2 0.4 
1958 66.9 4.2 12.4 6.3 9.7 0.4 
1959 67.5 3.6 12.1 6.6 9.6 0.5 
1960 ~=67.4 3.4 11.6 6.8 10.4 0.4 
1961 69.3 yl i leg/ 6.9 8.9 0.5 
1962 68.5 4.1 10.9 Wee 8.8 0.5 
1963 68.7 4.0 11.0 7.4 8.5 0.5 
1964 69.7 32, 10.6 7.6 8.4 0.5 
1965 70.4 35) 10.1 ie, 8.2 0.5 
1966 71.0 3.9 9.4 UZ 8.0 0.5 
1967 71.6 2.6 9.0 Tee 9.0 0.5 
1968 70.9 ONS) 9.0 2 9.6 0.4 
1969 = 71.5 2.4 8.7 74 97 0.4 
1970 = 71.8 1.8 8.3 TA 10.2 0.4 
1971 71.4 1.9 8.1 del 11.0 0.5 
1972 70.6 1.9 7.6 Jo. 11.7 0.4 
1973 69.6 Bal Wt 8.5 ies 0.4 
1974 69.8 2.8 6.2 9.0 ile 0.4 
1975 69.7 Ze, Shy) 8.6 ES 0.4 
1976 70.8 2.0 5.8 8.7 12.4 0.4 
1977 70.9 iS Shi! 8.7 12.8 0.4 
1978 69.1 7 Dbl 10.2 12:9 0.4 
1979 69.1 1.6 5.4 ES 12.2 0.4 
1980 68.9 1.2 S32 LES 12.4 0.4 
1981 67.5 1.4 4.8 13.8 12.0 0.4 
1982 65.1 1.0 ay 14.6 SV 0.4 
1983 64.7 0.8 6.1 iy 14.9 0.4 
1984 64.2 0.8 6.4 S27 14.6 0.3 
1985 64.3 0.6 6.6 135 14.6 0.3 
1986 64.3 0.9 6.8 1333 14.5 0.3 
1987 64.7 0.8 6.8 13.0 14.4 0.3 
1988 64.7 0.9 6.6 13.4 14.1 0.3 
1989 64.7 0.7 6.5 14.1 13.8 0.3 


a 


Disposition of personal income 


Transfers 
to governments 
Other 
transfers Consumer 
Income from expendi- 
taxes persons ture 
6.3 2.4 85.6 
5.6 oS 82.1 
5.0 IS, 84.8 
4.3 2) 87.4 
Ss) 2.8 82.5 
6.3 2.6 81.4 
6.5 2.8 82.6 
6.5 2.8 86.0 
6.1 3.0 86.5 
6.3 3.1 85.5 
6.7 3.0 85.5 
5.8 2.9 85.8 
6.1 343 86.9 
6.6 35 86.3 
7.0 3.5 85.9 
7.0 3.4 84.1 
7.0 BS 84.2 
ed, 3.3 84.0 
8.0 3.4 82.4 
8.3 4.8 80.2 
9.5 4.9 79.2 
10.4 Sal 78.7 
11.8 5.4 Gilet 
12.9 5.6 76.0 
13.5 5.3 74.8 
13%3 5.0 Ide 
13.3 4.8 22 
13.6 Sy? 70.9 
13.0 By -70.4 
13.3 5.6 70.5 
13.5 5.6 70.7 
12.6 Saf 70.4 
12.6 5.4 69.9 
12.9 Sys: 69.3 
13.4 5.6 66.9 
Is) 5.6 64.8 
iss) 6.0 67.5 
IBS 6.0 67.6 
13.5 6.2 68.6 
14.6 6.3 69.6 
IBY? 6.4 69.9 
15:5 6.5 69.0 
15.2 6.0 68.8 


Transfers 
to 
corpora- 
tions 
and non- 
residents 


1.0 


NNYNE 


en Oe 
DWW NNNNHA CAN 


—— 


Personal 
savings 


Sy 
9.4 


Personal 
disposable 
income 


O18) 
91.9 
92.5 
932 
92.0 


Dilall 
90.7 
90.7 
91.0 
90.6 


90.3 
Sites) 
90.6 
89.9 
89.6 
89.7 
89.7 
88.9 
88.6 
86.9 


85.6 
84.5 


Savings 
rate(!) 


5.6 
10.2 
7.9 
5.8 
9.8 


10.1 
8.2 


IIqmym_m—y———————_———————————— nl 


(1) Personal savings divided by personal disposable income. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 
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Reference Table 15 


Personal Income, Canada and Provinces 


1961 - 1988 
(millions of dollars) 


8 08 0 OO 


Year Nfld. PB N.S. 
LOG icecsecscctaccts tees 459 105 948 
1962 eisai seteetesceoss 485 113 995 
L9G 3 ecsctecnccaseeses Sy 119 1,047 
196A Rie eevereecene 563 133 AP ites 
WIGS eestecscscevseseces 618 145 1,194 
1966 = sneer 702 164 1,313 
LOOT Be cesecteetes UT 171 1,451 
LOGS ccteseee 857 186 1,582 
[96D sacicccesseatts 940 206 1,758 
TOTO) ccvceostsseseseeste 1,040 233 1,884 
ROA renner seer tae 1,157 240 2,085 
W972 Sariecnecccees 1,326 285 2,424 
NODS eececessticcssancees 1,560 355 2,832 
VOD Ae tescctecsteesss 1,920 430 3,374 
LOUD berececetceten cs 2,297, 479 3,889 
LOMGierececcczteseese: 2,605 SiS 4,374 
LOG tcc eers 2,945 622 4,875 
LOWS ech ceotteetes 3,201 W25 5,479 
1979 Bees: 3,618 800 6,073 
WOSO nee eee 3,930 878 6,640 
1O8)1 - eeecvemeeset: 4,497 1,033 7,627 
[O82 veces cccteoreeterss 5,045 1,129 8,675 
POSSesesecccometts 5,465 Alt 9,407 
LOSS ceciccscsveastetens 5,761 e355 10,317 
O85: casdesvoctesreseeees 6,269 1,414 11,563 
NO SOs essssotecceceeces 6,640 1,585 12,263 
VOST eacseceeetseccseees 7,267 1,667 13,258 
LOS Stee coseeeee 7,867 1,859 14,201 


10,754 


10,976 


12-295 
13,614 
14,620 
16,048 
17,251 


18,987 
21,709 
24,971 
A) Tis 
34,789 


40,407 
45,066 
49,831 
55,825 
63,473 


73,009 
ILE, 
83,950 
91,186 
97,598 


103,611 
113,356 
122,956 


Ont. 


12,373 
13,300 
14,227 
15,408 
17,021 


19,248 
AN sew, 
23,504 
26,339 
28,766 


31,561 
35,565 
40,910 
48,011 
55,167 


62,556 
68,598 
75,832 
84,607 
94,411 


110,033 
122,443 
131,947 
146,193 
156,293 


168,661 
187,544 
206,058 


Man. 


1,454 
1,639 
1,667 
1,809 
OS2 


2,077 
2,323 
2,564 
2129 
2,900 


3,176 
Shee 
4,210 
4,92] 
5,719 


6,295 
6,903 
7,703 
8,411 
9,209 


11,251 
12,495 
13,192 
14,629 
15,470 


16,230 
17,349 
18,609 


Sask. 


LS 
1,545 
1,697 
1,569 
1,809 


2,031 
1,929 
2,187 
2,273 
2,162 


2,537 
2,747 
3,602 
4,473 
5,521 


6,005 
6,110 
6,943 
7,734 
8,581 


11,069 
12,054 
12,231 
ZOE 
13,904 


15,087 
15357, 
15,959 


Alta. 


Me Jphy, 
2,436 
2,567 
2,702 
2,994 


3,408 
3,718 
4,144 
4,612 
4,971 


5,501 
6,289 
7,501 
O27 
11,064 


12,787 
14,573 
17,262 
20,545 
24,688 


30,763 
34,692 
35,451 
36,796 
40,523 


42,220 
43,799 
47,774 


B.C. 


3,140 


31,057 


36,960 
40,405 
41,666 
43,690 
46,487 


48,677 
52,740 
eco 


Canada 


30,563 
33,288 
35,433 
38,162 
42,118 


47,297 
51,877 
56,988 
63,186 
68,222 


(eei/t/ 
85,503 
99,838 
118,768 
138,578 


158,127 
174,838 
195,163 
219,467 
248,890 


293,215 
324,837 
343,052 
872239 
400,199 


426,398 
464,581 
505,726 


ee ee ee ee ee eee oe 
Note: The Canada figure includes personal income of Canadians temporarily abroad (including pay and allowances of Canadian Armed Forces 


abroad). 


Source: Statistics Canada, Provincial Economic Accounts, Experimental Data (13-213). 
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Table 15.1 
Change in Personal Income, Canada and Provinces 


Alta. 


9.3 
5.4 
3),5) 
10.8 


BiG 


1962 - 1988 

(per cent) 

Year Nfld. Pee N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. 
MOG DE eversscescseceecees Dai, 7.6 5.0 4.9 8.3 hs: 27 38.1 
WG Senscescscrsnerssnsce 7.6 5:0 5.2 6.9 6.1 7.0 leg 9.8 
BOGS seccccessteattense 19 11.8 6.5 8.6 95 8.3 8.5 -7.5 
HOOD Enceanccccctectseos 9.8 9.0 Tc}! 3) 3) 10.0 10.5 6.8 53 
PO GGT c<sccccaseneoutc-s 13.6 Sal 10.0 12.7 Wei 1331 Ths: 125 
NOG Ta csencesz.ct-ets ts 10.7 4.3 10.5 Teal 11.1 9.9 11.8 -5.0 
NO GS i ecccccseccetesttsees 10.3 8.8 9.0 10.1 7.4 Lal 10.4 13.4 
WO GO Fe cccevsntncteose O7 10.8 11.1 9.8 9.8 12.1 6.4 39 
HOMO eecassssceztaroteoee 10.6 13.1 72. 9.1 es 92 6.3 -4.9 
MSI Ulecssscosesscesseze-ee 11.3 3.0 10.7 1AR2 10.1 OFT, os IF fe' 
OSE cctencees tase resse 14.6 18.8 16.3 14.7 14.3 12.7 11.4 8.3 
MOG beeccescersetastteser 17.6 24.6 16.8 16.3 15.0 15.0 19.0 31.1 
WOT a iccncctostntuct tense 23.1 A) eI 19.1 20.7 19.2 17.4 16.9 24.2 
LOUD iesasessscancectssses 19.6 11.4 Is:83 17.8 16.9 14.9 16.2 23.4 
MTOM. ssecssoactess sees 13.4 19.6 1S 15.0 16.1 13.4 10.1 8.8 
WOU ifiseacsesaseassonstones 3} 8.6 11.5 9.4 11.5 OM S)7/ 1.7 
WO Sie sscensscestestasees 8.7 16.6 12.4 10.6 10.6 10.5 11.6 13.6 
LO TO eranssccssctece tees 13.0 10.3 10.8 10.5 12.0 11.6 9.2 11.4 
BOSOR ccccsesscdeceesecs 8.6 9.8 93 11.0 37/ 11.6 OD 11.0 
MSI cccccnossstecteens 14.4 itei/ 14.9 15.4 15.0 16.5 22D 29.0 
HOS 27 decn-cscesecters ss 122 9.3 13.7 13.2 9.6 ies) LET 8.9 
OSS ss .scecsstestsoees 8.3 8.1 8.4 8.2 4.9 7.8 5.6 i) 
WO SE scossceasesestarers 5.4 11.0 9.7 QL 8.6 10.8 10.9 5.6 
WORSE ci secssscsdessensss 8.8 4.4 Wi dil 7.0 6.9 57) Ui 
WOSGE:..sssssnseesssoses 59 12.1 6.1 Tea 6.2 9 4.9 8.5 
MOS Tccsceesnoscctssose 9.4 a2 8.1 8.2 9.4 HE? 6.9 iad 
MOSS ose. -ocesessssnses 8.3 ES: ea 7.8 8.5 QS, Ts 4.1 


Zi, 


Yukon 

N.W.T. Canada 
3.1 8.9 
4.5 6.4 
11.4 Teak 
Sal 10.4 
11.0 1233 
15.4 9.7 
10.5 9.9 
20.7 10.9 
21.4 8.0 
6.5 10.3 
18.2 13.6 
19.6 16.8 
19.5 19.0 
19.9 16.7 
14.7 14.1 
19.7 10.6 
11.7 11.6 
12.8 12.5 
12.3 13.4 
DAES, 17.8 
14.1 10.8 
5.8 5.6 
13.6 8.5 
20.8 iS 
Shi/ 6.5 
5.7 9.0 
8.8 8.9 


Table 15.2 

Distribution of Personal Income by Province 
1961 - 1988 

(percentage of total) 


Yukon 
Year Nfld. PE N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 
IE o Neoeeeecr ern rece es 0.3 Bal Dy) 26.0 40.5 4.8 Ski 18 10.3 0.2 100.0 
WG 2 cessctcccacoye Ih 0.3 3.0 pA 25.8 40.0 4.9 4.6 Wes) 10.0 0.2 100.0 
1963 woceetecseserssters iS 0.3 3.0 73,3 2547 40.2 4.7 4.8 Tee 10.1 0.2 100.0 
LO G4 re ceesesersceeseres IES 0.3 2.9 2 26.2 40.4 4.7 4.1 TA 10.2 0.2 100.0 
WOG5cevetc-c tee 15: 0.3 2.8 Pal 26.1 40.4 4.6 4,3 Tel 10.4 0.2 100.0 
19 GG see stesteestveerss eS 0.3 2.8 Zeal 25.9 40.7 4.4 4.3 TZ 10.4 0.2 100.0 
TOG stcesSccceteee eS 0.3 2.8 Zell 26.2 40.8 4.5 3.7 12 10.5 0.2 100.0 
LOGS Rat. ceveree 1.5 0.3 2.8 Za 25 41.2 4.5 3.8 Tes! 10.4 0.2 100.0 
1969 5. Bein icctenees Hes 0.3 2.8 Zl 25.4 41.7 4.3 3.6 73 10.7 0.2 100.0 
1970 Se tecaeete: Iles 0.3 2.8 Ae}\ Days) 42.2 4,3 3:2 13 10.8 0.2 100.0 
LOM fete cee 5 0.3 2.8 72, 252, 41.9 4.2 3.4 13 10.9 0.2 100.0 
ey OacrectNrea reer 1.6 0.3 2.8 72. 25.4 41.6 4.1 32 74 ile 0.3 100.0 
LOMB ie 8iveea eee 1.6 0.4 2.8 | 25.0 41.0 4.2 3.6 Ie IES 0.3 100.0 
NOTA A vss eos sateseeree 1.6 0.4 2.8 De 235A 40.4 4.1 3.8 7.7 11.6 0.3 100.0 
BUSY reeeern oc 1.7 0.3 2.8 gap) Zul 39.8 4.1 4.0 8.0 11.6 0.3 100.0 
LOD Gee cwceteccntes 1.6 0.4 2.8 22 25.6 39.6 4.0 3.8 8.1 ite? 0.3 100.0 
LOTT ees ie 0.4 2.8 BP) 2S 39.2 39 3.5 8.3 11.8 0.3 100.0 
LOTS feseccsessssteeeees 1.6 0.4 2.8 eal DS) 38.9 3.9 3.6 8.8 eg 0.3 100.0 
TOWD ects este ects 1.6 0.4 2.8 Dal 25.4 38.6 3.8 s}.5) 9.4 12.0 0.3 100.0 
LOSORS ecg 1.6 0.4 2a 2a 25.5 37.9 Sh 3.4 9.9 GAS) 0.3 100.0 
TOSI eesccen fhe 0.4 2.6 2.0 24.9 BTS 3.8 3.8 10.5 12.6 0.3 100.0 
O82 esate: 1.6 0.3 Ped P| 24.6 Shall 3.8 3.7 10.7 12.4 0.3 100.0 
LOSS Prints 1.6 0.4 2a DI 24.5 38.5 3.8 3.6 10.3 12.1 0.3 100.0 
1984 oo. enaee eS 0.4 2.8 ae) 24.5 ).3) 39) 3. oO ble, 0.3 100.0 
VOSS ciee vac e ee 1.6 0.4 2.9 25 24.4 39.1 39 3.5 10.1 11.6 0.4 100.0 
LO SOE. cece 1.6 0.4 2.9 DD, 24.3 39.6 3.8 3.5 99 11.4 0.3 100.0 
POSH coe, hess aerate 1.6 0.4 2.9 253 24.4 40.4 Sei 33 9.4 11.4 0.3 100.0 
[OSS eactistsctererctees 1.6 0.4 2.8 Za 24.3 40.7 Se7/ 3.2 9.4 13 0.3 100.0 


Reference Table 16 


Personal Income Per Capita, Canada and Provinces 


eee eee ee ee 


1961 - 1988 

(dollars) 

Year Nfld. Pale 
OG erccerseesesrnces 1,002 1,000 
OG craiacntevsesss 1,036 1,056 

WOOO etiiectccsssecens 1,097 1,102 

UWOGArecccesccssseces 1,166 1,220 
NGG acesvesereenrenss 1,266 1,330 
HOGG weccsovescseacees 1,424 1,505 

MOG Tbe eeccrecessae oss iLsysy// 1,569 

WO OSrersccstcevcees 1,694 1,691 

NOG eersseccsereess 1,829 1,856 

DAO y ccctescasces-ee 2,012 2,118 

NOG sin tecrcesess 2216 2,162 

(MOP pact rere 2,502 A svi) 

DOTS Strcsesstescseses 2,905 3,114 
LOT Ae tcscescssetase 3,549 3,739 

WO Te tccscecsnsss 4,184 4,094 
TOV Grzccreccorecorece 4,668 4,856 
MO dlectcsesscceaeuss 5,259 227 

NOT Ses fecccevsssusss 5,696 5,992 

OP OE cutecsrstese 6,415 6,557 

MO SOR vestroccchserse 6,943 7,138 

WOSW ee eoterscrccrers TY 8,398 

WOS 2 xcseserstiere 8,913 9,254 
HOSS ee trcccsrseeccere 9,571 9,847 

HOS Ae resscrectessens 10,072 10,840 
TORSO esscratrte stores 10,960 i222 
WO SOsctersssseseorss 11,690 12,480 
WOSTiestesccsecerveces 12,794 13,126 
POSS ieercrscctecesres 13,850 14,411 


NS. 


1,286 
1,334 
1,394 
1,477 
19 


I 7350/ 
1,909 
2,063 
2,268 
2,409 


2,643 
3,049 
3,522 
4,155 
4,743 


5,276 
5,852 
6,538 
TAs: 
7,858 


8,994 
10,206 
10,977 
11,941 
13,276 


14,047 
15,100 
16,083 


6,481 
7,172 
7,907 
8,307 
91939 


11,340 
12,380 
12,965 
14,046 
14,983 


15,843 
RLS 
18,520 


Ont. 


4,097 
4,554 
5,173 
5,961 
6,751 


7,570 
8,212 
8,985 
SRS) 
11,016 


12,757 
14,071 
14,997 
16,422 
17,354 
18,508 


20,242 
21,861 


6,159 
6,722 
7,464 
8,182 
8,984 


10,966 
12,096 
12,624 
13,866 
14,539 


15,154 
16,079 
17,167 


Sask. 


1,210 
1,661 
1,819 
1,666 
1,904 


22 
2,016 
2,278 
2.515 
2,298 


2,740 
3,005 
3,980 
4,970 
6,087 


6,520 
6,535 
7,363 
8,132 
8,948 


11,435 
12,338 
12,367 
12,900 
13,794 


14,938 
15,095 
15,754 


Note: Personal income per capita is obtained by dividing personal income by population at June Ist. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Postcensal Annual Estimates of Population by Marital Status, Age, Sex and Components of Growth for Canada, the 
Provinces and the Territories at June Ist (91-210); Provincial Economic Accounts, Experimental Data (13-213). 
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Alta. 


1,673 
LAIR, 
1,830 
1,891 
2,065 


Deh, 
2,495 
25719 
2,958 
3,117 


3,379 
3,795 
4,438 
5,300 
6,223 


6,957 
7,618 
8,705 
10,007 
11,531 


eS 
14,986 
15,156 
15,738 
E259 


HUT 
18,418 
19,947 


15,341 
16,198 
16,849 


18,031 
LOAT9 


Yukon 
N.W.T. Canada 
iby 1,676 
1,675 1,791 
1,707 1,872 
1,857 1,978 
2,000 2,144 
2,116 2,363 
2,386 2,546 
2,578 QASS 
2,979 3,009 
3,400 3,203 
3,415 3,490 
3,754 3,922 
4,267 4,529 
5,100 SES 
5,825 6,106 
6,578 6,877 
7,754 ee 
8,530 8,299 
9,621 9,242 
10,642 10,352 
1255) 12,046 
13,915 13,214 
14,514 13,840 
16,260 14,903 
18,868 15,903 
19,566 16,818 
20,684 18,136 
22,221 19,517 


Table 16.1 
Change in Personal Income Per Capita, Canada and Provinces 


1962 - 1988 
(per cent) 
Yukon 

Year Nfld. PED N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 
Be tan Se ae einer Se eet 5 NE ane eee ee ee ee ee 
W9G Die eieeece eee 3.4 5.6 Shy) 3.7 6.0 Os) 11.0 375 6.3 4.1 -4.7 6.9 
1963) secon eee 5.9 4.4 4.5 6.3 3.9 4.8 0.3 9.5 29 4.6 1.9 4.5 
19 G Aimee -encste ere 6.3 10.7 6.0 8.2 7.5 5.9 ee -8.4 33) 6.6 8.8 Sey) 
LS che eearereeerer ce 8.6 9.0 6.9 8.6 8.1 7.9 6.2 14.3 92 8.4 7.7 8.4 
V9GG ee crnss2-cteee 125 132) 10.0 12.4 9.8 10.2 tha ileal 12.8 7.8 5.8 10.2 
VOGT iseesctvss. eos, 9.3 4.3 9.9 6.6 9.5 7.4 11.8 -5.2 el 6.9 12.8 ea 
VOGB see cecen cs caters 8.8 7.8 8.1 9.2 6.2 9.0 9.5 13.0 9.0 6.0 8.0 8.1 
1969'S a cater 8.0 9.8 9.9 9.3 8.7 10.2 5.6 4.2 8.8 10.3 15.6 9.3 
LOT OR assesses 10.0 14.1 6.2 9.3 7.0 6.8 5.8 -3.2 5.4 oye! 14.1 6.4 
[Oi pactt cee 10.1 eel 9.7 9.8 9.8 US 9.0 19.2 8.4 8.7 0.4 9.0 
LOD DUES scscex-sestos 12.9 16.7 15.4 13.8 13.8 ji 11.1 9.7 1283, 132 9.9 12.4 
VQFS Be acecsrsvestoreee 16.1 DEVS Sed 15.0 14.6 13.6 18.4 32.4 16.9 17.1 1337) 15.5 
LOT Ae csccscoee Dep 20.1 18.0 19.5 18.3 15.2 15.6 24.9 19.4 16.8 19.5 17.3 
LOTS: Bese secsecseeees 17.9 9.5 14.2 15.8 15.8 13.3 15.4 22) 17.4 14.3 14.2 15.0 
NOT) Oerrercccsrsesnes 11.6 18.6 11.2 13.0 15.1 2 9.2 Jel 11.8 13.0 12.9 12.6 
ANA copeeenrecr re coc 1D 7.6 10.9 8.3 10.7 8.5 9.1 0.2 05 10.4 17.9 9.2 
1978 Bee ietaeneee 8.3 14.6 11.7 9.9 10.2 9.4 11.0 0) 14.3 10.6 10.0 10.5 
LOUD acres ecsescaetets 12.6 9.4 10.3 9.9 11.4 10.8 9.6 10.4 15.0 11.5 12.8 11.4 
1980 Se cesscocccsaceess 8.2 8.9 8.9 10.5 12.9 10.7 9.8 10.0 152 14.1 10.6 12.0 
TOS NO reeesascccmee 14.0 17 14.5 S32 14.1 15.8 22 27.8 19.3 15.6 17.9 16.4 
1O82en eek aes 12.6 10.2 13.5 13.0 9.2 10.3 10.3 7.9 9.0 7.6 10.9 9.7 
VOSS PRR ccccescsteeee 7.4 6.4 7.6 tes 4.7 6.6 4.4 0.2 its DZ 4.3 4.7 
1OS4 ee noes 52 10.1 8.8 9.2 8.3 9.5 9.8 4,3 3.8 3.6 12.0 asi 
1OSSee cee 8.8 3 11.2 7.4 6.7 Sul 4.9 6.9 97 5.6 16.0 6.7 
1986 w.emi nee 6.7 11.2 5.8 ial S57/ 6.6 4.2 8.3 3.0 4.0 Bei 5.8 
OR his ecceyenecice 9.4 De) UES 8.0 8.5 9.4 6.1 1.1 3.6 TAO) Sr 7/ 7.8 
[S88ee ee 8.3 9.8 6.5 US Tea 8.0 6.8 4.4 8.3 6.4 74 7.6 
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Table 16.2 
Personal Income Per Capita by Province Relative to the Canadian Average 
1961 - 1988 


Yukon 

N.W.T. Canada 
104.8 100.0 
93.5 100.0 
91.2 100.0 
93.9 100.0 
93.3 100.0 
89.5 100.0 
93.7 100.0 
93.6 100.0 
99.0 100.0 
106.2 100.0 
97.9 100.0 
95.7 100.0 
94.2 100.0 
96.0 100.0 
95.4 100.0 
95.7 100.0 
103.2 100.0 
102.8 100.0 
104.1 100.0 
102.8 100.0 
104.2 100.0 
105.3 100.0 
104.9 100.0 
109.1 100.0 
118.6 100.0 
116.3 100.0 
114.0 100.0 
113.9 100.0 


(per cent) 

Year Nfld. PEs N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. jetC. 
HOG] Bee sect ceacsetaene 59.8 59.7 76.7 67.1 90.0 118.4 94.1 22 99.8 115.0 
OGD ienerectstertccneess 57.8 59.0 74.5 65.2 89.3 116.9 97.8 92.7 99.3 eal 
NGS eecsecccesestonee 58.6 58.9 74.5 66.2 88.8 eS, 93.9 97.2 97.8 i @ 
WO GAs ce cvcsooeesteeneee 58.9 61.7 74.7 67.8 90.3 117.5 95.3 84.2 95.6 113.2 
HOGS Barsec cee 59.0 62.0 73.6 68.0 90.1 117.0 93.4 88.8 96.3 132 
NOG6 cesscesesccvtecsee 60.3 63.7 TERS 69.3 89.7 117.0 91.3 90.0 98.6 110.7 
HOGI Aetentccesescreetess 61.2 61.6 75.0 68.5 91.2 116.6 94.7 79.2 98.0 109.9 
NGS i.e cessvecosceonres 61.5 61.4 74.9 69.2 89.6 117.6 95.9 82.7 98.8 107.8 
NO GO eeescee cocorceseeee 60.8 61.7 75.4 69.2 89.1 118.5 92.7 78.9 98.3 108.8 
NOWO eeccsecceosereeses te 62.8 66.1 1B 71.1 89.6 119.0 92.1 le? OES 107.6 
(CTA eeeeeereensetnas 63.5 61.9 Teed) 71.6 90.3 117.4 92.1 78.5 96.8 107.4 
NOT 2 Precascncntteeecters 63.8 64.3 ileal UES 91.4 116.1 91.1 76.6 96.8 108.1 
MOTB iesscscasesses tee 64.1 68.8 77.8 22) 90.7 114.2 93.3 87.9 98.0 109.6 
MOA corccecceecsereetees 66.8 70.4 78.2 73.6 91.5 112.2 92.0 93.6 99.8 109.2 
NO Jno 68.5 67.0 Waledl 74.1 92.2 110.6 92.4 99.7 101.9 108.6 
WO Orrteecccee ts 67.9 70.6 76.7 74.4 94.2 110.1 89.6 94.8 101.2 109.0 
MST) Seana 70.0 69.6 77.9 USI 95.5 109.3 89.5 87.0 101.4 110.2 
NN). Sisccccursent casters: 68.6 (EP 78.8 73.4 95.3 108.3 89.9 88.7 104.9 110.3 
ROT De cccsesoosescestere 69.4 70.9 78.0 72.4 95.3 107.7 88.5 88.0 108.3 110.4 
[IO SOR eee 67.1 69.0 715.9 71.4 96.0 106.4 86.8 86.4 111.4 12S 
TOS cece 65.7 69.7 74.7 70.7 94.1 105.9 91.0 94.9 114.2 111.8 
NOR DME Merten crceces 67.5 70.0 VP 72.9 93.7 106.5 91.5 93.4 113.4 109.7 
HOSS Piccsccseccssnotese 69.2 ike 79.3 74.6 93.7 108.4 91.2 89.4 109.5 107.0 
OSA ores seevsectesenss 67.6 (20) 80.1 TSI) 94.2 110.2 93.0 86.6 105.6 102.9 
1D 85 yeseeetccctene 68.9 70.6 83.5 76.1 94.2 109.1 91.4 86.7 108.5 101.9 
WOSOe cc eecrsesete ccs 69.5 74.2 83.5 diel 94.2 110.0 90.1 88.8 105.7 100.2 
WO STissesercocccseccces 70.5 72.4 83.3 ES) 94.8 111.6 88.7 83.2 101.6 99.4 
MOS Sicccoscessecsenctace 71.0 73.8 82.4 We 94.9 112.0 88.0 80.7 102.2 98.3 


a 


Reference Table 17 

Value of Retail Trade, Canada and Regions 
1972 - 1989") 

(millions of dollars) 


Motor All other 
vehicle types of 


Year dealers) business 
Oe Sc cscutcoesse Rtsuotstereeeees 6,240 27,846 
WOMB reat cavibeceterossscte eens TA22 30,891 
NO PAR OR csc es 8,303 36,435 
LOS ecto ee eee 10,184 41,178 
UOT Geet eed cco: tree aceon ees ere 11,058 46,070 
| 2 17/7 fe ee nt rane Ropenenrc es. DO 49,873 
TOT Sree, occ te deecceus oo ee ee 13,480 55,299 
TODD eect oc,cccced eens eee eee 15,421 61,604 
LOSO Pact inate ee eee 15,698 68,329 
LO STRs Bec cr eee 16,547 77,746 
| ho )<\02 aaa aia 2 eS, EE 14,413 83,225 
LOSS ieee, .. Ree tots et 17,198 89,045 
OSA cccecicteoncmtter sen eee 20,847 05285 
1S fon 9 gy en Pi eee ee bee 26,027 103,420 
WOSGeee a descr coke 28,688 UTS 21 
| A 7 cca ie os, SPR ROM ice MP g 32,248 121,484 
NOS SYS. hoc ceca eee 35,917 129,273 
OSOe es vo eee ee eee 44.105 148,618 


Canada 


34,086 
38,313 
44,739 
51,361 
57,128 


61,623 
68,779 
7.025 
84,026 
94,293 


97,638 
106,243 
116,080 
129,446 
140,009 


SWISS 
165,190 
192,723 


Atlantic 
region 


2,786 


Total all stores 


Quebec 


8,612 
9,697 
11,385 
13,020 
14,448 


15,563 
17,196 
19,624 
20,895 
22,671 


23,497 
25,784 
29,006 
31,782 
34,593 


38,866 
41,615 
47,958 


Ontario 


13,058 
14,505 
16,570 
LORS 
21,057 


22119 
25,186 
Daeoilisy 
29,666 
Shey? 


35,543 
39,446 
43,466 
49,004 
53,412 


59,039 
63,584 
73,126 


Prairie 
region 


5,568 
6,281 
7,603 
8,955 
10,183 


10,967 
12,355 
14,191 
16,027 
18,361 


18,813 
19,761 
20,702 
23,428 
24,782 


25,879 
27,428 
32,264 


British 
Columbia 


3,987 
4,646 
5,432 
5,938 
6,675 


7,284 
8,227 
OHS 
10,572 
12,000 


11,766 
1225s) 
13,005 
14,304 
15,567 


17,116 
18,609 
23,436 


Yukon 
N.W.T. 


376 
393 


417 
451 
527 


(1) Retail trade data prior to 1975 were based on samples of retail firms benchmarked to census information; there were overlaps of data 
benchmarked to different census years. Prior to 1976, retail trade data were obtained from a sample of firms derived from non-census infor- 


mation. 
(2) Excludes used car dealers. 


Note: Figures may not cross-add due to rounding. The data for 1989 are from the new Retail Trade Survey. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Retail Trade (63-005). 
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Reference Table 18 


Private and Public Investment in Canada 


1956 - 1990 
(millions of dollars) 


ee ee 


Primary and construction industries 


Construc- 
Year tion 
MSG essessenacscoseeess 583 
MOS eceeerrseesee 585 
MODS Acccssccescestecree 426 
WODOL  icsccrncescteore 453 
NOOO eccsecsetecces eeees 511 
MOG ccs cccse<cscceteens 654 
NO GQ oerceccscsceoees 647 
[KSYS}G) era rete ast: 659 
TOGA ce ccncssccces seers 769 
MOG ccesccccsecsecstese 844 
IONS Sareea 1,066 
MOGI cece seers 1,069 
WOO Store scstscseteee 1,086 
TOGO rect es 1,203 
WOW Oieterecscvcccccsesoee 1,284 
WO Til eeccscsteseeeeteee 1,605 
7D ney aeebensire BAS 1,528 
MO FSi tecccescoss te 1,756 
UOT Ane ccersescosctete es 2,184 
WOW e crrcccccesretetee 2,619 
NOT Orecceccosvcunrs sheen 3,094 
CUP appcecete ats see 8 3,683 
HOT Sicccrecescarscseeese 4,058 
O79 cieescccsveccevetes 5,798 
HOSO Ree reescccweees 8,302 
POS NE Peco ccesckceetee 9,426 
HOS Qe eee ccccecsdeeet 9,622 
HORST seerctes esses 9,510 
NO SAR D rrccsccsccceers 9,791 
LOSSee ceccces eee 10,472 
NOS Oper cceccccoseees 7,803 
NOR rcs ccerecceeneece 7,301 
POS Oereccercsccscsee ter 8,797 
HOSS S co cccsccesserest Wy) 
fOSOPe een 8,204 


Machinery 
and 
equipment 


Capital expenditures 


Sub- 
total 


15355 
1,292 


16,451 
16,145 
15,149 
155955 
15,449 


12,133 
129 
14,042 
12,964 
13,565 


Repair 


expendi- 


ture 


460 


Total 


1,816 
1,736 
1,496 
1,629 
1,697 


1,813 
1,928 
2,130 
2,488 
DI PY 


3,210 
3,350 
3,341 
Sra 
3,664 


4,325 
4,617 
5,439 
6,612 
8,022 


9,802 
10,674 
11,469 
14,936 
18,864 


21,706 
22a 
20,090 
20,690 
21,013 


17,402 
17,401 
20,133 
19,413 
20,306 


Manufacturing 


nee EEUU 


Capital expenditures 


Construc- 
tion 


488 
520 


Note: 1988 figures are actual, 1989 figures are preliminary actual, 1990 figures are intentions. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Private and Public Investment in Canada, Intentions (61-205). 
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Machinery 
and 
equipment 


2,226 


221 
2,119 
2,682 
B25 
3,955 


4,026 
4,422 
4,635 
5,833 
7,491 


9,665 
8,584 
6,963 
7,063 
8,951 


11,724 
Dole 
14,428 
16,547 
18,475 


Sub- 
total 


11,516 


14,249 
Toys 32 
17,662 
20,302 
22,530 


Repair 
expendi- 
ture 


Table 18 (continued) 


Private and Public Investment in Canada 


1956 - 1990 
(millions of dollars) 


Construc- 

Year tion 

LOS Otic 1,086 
LOS stocie cee ee 1,475 
LOS Sirs eee 1,405 
ROSOM scree eee 1,118 
LOGO een ee 1,074 
1OGIe eee 1,088 
NO G2 Pe, te een 982 
1963 perc: 1,111 
19O4R ae ..eee 1382. 
VOCS ace ace 1,443 
{Yoichi geaererceoes 1,666 
LOGOS cece 1,748 
[OG Sireee eee 1,774 
LOGON eee 1,719 
NOOR ee eee 2,044 
NE ee rer, a 2,228 
LOD Date eee 2,357 
OTBYS eterno 2,673 
POA ne eee 3,154 
LOWS ens eons 4,403 
LOT 6 see 4,426 
NODA. ates 5,073 
OT Sects nee 5,626 
OVO Ree ee 6,184 
1OSOFe eee eee 6,717 
[Sil teeetey ee oe ane 8,588 
1982 ee eee 9,610 
LOS Sierra eee 7,642 
LOSA AR Ras 7,236 
LOSS yee trtcee. cee 6,770 
[OSG eee 6,412 
19 Sj iecsecicse eee 6,815 
LOS SRR see VST 
LOCO Reet eas 9,651 
LODO RR ae eres 11,596 


Machinery 
and 
equipment 


638 
833 


Utilities 


Capital expenditures 


Sub- 
total 


1,724 
2,308 
Z 155 
1,842 
G2 


1,698 
1,601 
1,771 
2,059 
2,423 


2,926 
3,145 
3,220 
3,305 
3,628 


11,760 
12,763 


16,244 
17,853 
15,457 
14,288 
13,675 


13,318 
14,348 
17,550 
20,246 
23,869 


Repair 
expendi- 


ture 


Total 


2,364 
2,985 
2,803 
2,545 
2,485 


2,421 
25395) 
2,545 
2,881 
3,290 


3,871 
4,164 
4,290 
4,418 
4,846 


5,306 
5,653 
6,774 
8,243 
10,262 


10,842 
12,136 
13,918 
15,590 
17,202 


21,309 
23,295 
21,400 
20,894 
20,688 


20,523 
21,954 
25,645 
Psa MP2 
32,314 


Construc- 


tion 


12,474 
12,024 


Capital expenditures 


Machinery 
and Sub- 
equipment total 
284 611 
307 690 
309 705 
371 833 
409 875 
396 847 
422 860 
450 918 
494 1,042 
564 1,269 
667 20 
770 1,534 
762 1,472 
952 1,656 
985 1,745 
1,014 915 
1,430 2,642 
59 3,444 
2,145 4,329 
2,448 5,216 
2,546 5,270 
2,730 O55 
3,402 6,327 
4,516 8,449 
5,079 9,509 
5,670 10,906 
5,044 9,864 
5,433 9,873 
7,016 12,082 
8,735 14,840 
9,951 17,941 
11,458 21,008 
12,434 23,506 
12,598 25,072 


Trade, finance and commercial services 


Repair 
expendi- 
ture 


138 
146 
146 
168 
168 


162 
164 
183 
195 
220 


Table 18 (continued) 

Private and Public Investment in Canada 
1956 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


ae 


Institutions Housing 
Capital 
Capital expenditures expenditures 
Machinery Repair Repair 
Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- expendi- 

Year tion equipment total ture Total tion ture Total 

NOS Gtecesectesteestate itccscccsucencenseretescoseeesscs 359 43 402 52 454 1,709 256 1,965 
NOS i meeaterasect ec cteticecsasscssccsertaneesecessesoree: 407 47 454 56 510 1,526 383 1,909 
NODS tirestcssesrcterctestasscccrscesecteevessetecaestces 457 57 514 57 571 1,906 407 jhe) 
MOD OE rertecceveseereedsc:scctsessessornereeeseesev sens 479 =y/ 536 59 595 1,835 431 2,266 
DOGO Sere creneseect itectensnscatatncatcecsteatacersoe=s 500 73 573 ail 644 ES Zz 457 1,979 
HOGI eareeepecereesestticesversoessccrersteswesecsecesser 536 81 617 78 695 1,497 484 1,981 
NOG Deerercecseteeteastcctcccencscseccettesancocecese ses 729 105 834 76 910 15D 513 2,068 
NO GS Mreeesescstreete eet eswscscccncodestsnesesenseeszs 757 116 873 75 948 1,652 544 2,196 
NOGA eeetrecseresestttendesescsscsecsescesnteesenees ences’ 648 123 ie 79 850 1,990 oii) 2,567 
MOYES) acscsstcaeesocncho: 0 Seca ecco one ea 867 145 1,012 82 1,094 2,218 618 2,836 
HOGG Sey estenete teers cctereseeseeretirterceesees 1,020 184 1,204 93 297) 2,180 661 2,841 
WO Gi eeetrter setter tcc ccstcacteenerearsrtscsesensc- 1,107 208 LESS 113 1,428 2,378 713 3,091 
NO GS ereeterecesesscttecccesesccsnscetstcneeeseesnes=- L197 225 1,422 118 1,540 2,806 780 3,586 
NOG O resreeessrtectersnecsccasecserestecrearencecswccez=s 1,134 209 1,343 133 1,476 3,384 844 4,228 
WOR O srrrcsstesceseeatese. cas secteesctcutsesescesess sate 1,095 216 jy UU 134 1,445 3,138 871 4,009 
HO ]idrarstcniccsctestecsteccetecsscescetesescest cues =s2-s 1,199 236 1,435 152 1,587 4,025 951 4,976 
MO Dicecceectassstesatacceccseccustetortscstesttececee=s 993 225 1,218 168 1,386 4,820 1,051 5,871 
NOP Ber teceweccrarettececessesecsetaterttccsseseseeess 914 228 1,142 175 1,316 5,978 1,188 7,165 
Oi] A tercnsces cacearatctscsenceccensatesessscosteaccnsees 1,064 275 1,338 199 jissi7/ 7,010 1,451 8,461 
NO beerecteresccentar at sseeterte ataaeceseessecoses 1,191 293 1,484 224 1,708 7,114 1,576 8,690 
NOU Gerrettscsesctsesstsecetccnoresseeacersstverrsasses=s 1,168 317 1,485 256 1,741 10,853 1,817 12,669 
MO Hilpert icenertessarccesscenesveseceere se tesezescase- 1,180 335 1,514 313 1,827 11,065 2,061 13,126 
NOs] Simeemranscntcaststescsesssececseterseesccenececnes=> 1,181 362 1,542 344 1,886 11,450 2,329 13,780 
NOs Diperseteteceeetcearcoccesceneeorecswetnasersnsssaas 1,328 363 1,690 369 2,059 11,617 2,649 14,267 
NOS O eeeererceseseeseracerescnccecescercsuseceraee esas 1,625 506 2 ei 420 74255)! 11,014 2,862 13,876 
NOS arenes sestrcsetcenscsesceceateecstesecetsnreescre=s 1,882 606 2,488 544 = 3;032 13,135 3,229 16,365 
ORD ereeeeec eet edecsecssccstewtceseseestesseoness 2,202 738 PROS9 720 3,659 10,149 3,433 13,582 
HOSS weererrserree eter aeersscascccsctecscsertscewsenesss 2,105 802 2,907 695 3,602 12,994 3,857 16,851 
NOS Aree resttetaeeereettccccsacsoensernesesasehoeea™> 1,939 955 2,893 711 3,604 12,580 4,067 16,647 
NO Ssyperrecrsscner ema tectece-ccesesnseeneecerascost sss 2,090 981 3,071 697 3,768 21,170 2,975 24,145 
NOR Greereseressteretertecsssecsccceressteeseaescesssosts 2,434 1,091 3,524 767 4,29] 25,764 3,121 28,885 
NO Sipe teers tetsessctccrcscessnoneeceerseesceceens 2,688 1,187 3,875 PLOT 5,071 BZ 19 3,306 35,825 
NOS Rewmeateterer error eassssacstcenssssercesessessreas 2,838 1,276 4,115 1,417 Sys 34,917 4,019 38,936 
198 0 eeeretereretettesstsrsacccsseessceeevert-cesetss-r- 2,990 1,281 4,270 1,484 5,754 38,682 4,440 43,122 
ODO reese eters cacsecsecvertascesccreenescas == 3,498 1,228 4,726 1,523 6,249 40,058 4,906 44,963 
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Table 18 (continued) 

Private and Public Investment in Canada 
1956 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


Government departments Total 
Capital expenditures Capital expenditures 
Machinery Repair Machinery 

Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- 

Year tion equipment total ture Total tion equipment total 
LOSGketersstscessarcates O32 80 1,012 282 1,294 5,484 2,123 8,207 
NOD tecccsescseeteeee 1,025 85 1,110 288 1,398 5,921 2,938 8,859 
TOS Biscssesenvssscseeeees 1,014 104 1,118 314 1,432 6,002 ASEM 8,538 
WO 5D snceseececeeeoeees 1,128 108 1,236 341 eS, 5,849 2,709 8,557 
LOGO eee cs-co- eee it ig 103 1,274 383 1,657 oy 2,806 8,385 
1S Noy) epee taro accor 2s 122 1,247 380 1,627 5,630 2,662 8,292 
NO GDA. esses sscccneteres 1,130 128 1,258 388 1,646 5,834 2,035 8,769 
NOG ie. osacescusscsttates 1,154 128 1,282 393 1,675 6,156 3,242 9,398 
NOG4) sccscsconccestcess 1,303 157 1,460 402 1,862 7,033 3,948 10,981 
WO) emcee Bray 1,494 174 1,668 442 2,110 8,175 4,760 12,935 
WO GG tieerecccerstsess 1,702 222 1,924 526 2,450 9,282 5,807 15,089 
NOG eo ccccsn-sssceszers veh DS 1,946 573 2,519 9,474 5,874 15,348 
MOO Sieccsacsesyecateetes 1,679 230 1,909 604 ASS} 9,909 5,546 15,455 
HOGS ee ceecctecee tees 1,908 205 QE 583 2,696 10,824 6,103 16,927 
NO TO eccsesccssecst etter 2,001 200 2,201 592 2 ISS LES 6,479 17,798 
OGM xccstescacosesnnss 2,443 271 2,714 620 3,334 13,274 6,910 20,184 
VOD wer sccesserrtee. Pe)! 317 3,048 615 3,663 14,470 7,748 22,218 
NODS cseececec eaten. 2,962 410 3,372 708 4,080 16,953 9,666 26,618 
LOA ercosceseeterescs 3,751 551 4,302 819 5,121 20,771 AI 32,882 
NOS Ssresccrscestemenes 4,392 633 5,025 892 SHIH 24,055 14,162 38,216 
LOGO \ccscescevererssoseee 4,440 607 5,047 960 6,007 28,144 15,492 43,636 
HOTT acncsessvesneczcets 4,865 648 513 1,085 6,598 30,130 16,467 46,598 
WOU 8 i scnsesescesonseesers Sie, 710 5,839 JSy 6,990 SHAS) 18,448 50,360 
OAS eee eer eres yoy) 710 6,087 1,300 7,387 35,847 22,508 58,354 
LO SOP cecere stress 5,814 853 6,666 1,543 8,210 40,157 26,036 66,193 
YOST. ceactteconsssatzees 6,517 1,124 7,641 1,742 9,383 47,860 31,744 79,604 
LO SD teats 7,206 is 8,319 2,054 10,373 46,518 30,244 76,761 
O83 ie creezecessseetaee 7,088 1,192 8,280 2,143 10,423 45,676 27,843 WE SUS, 
LO SARE A cestenpetcneee 7,336 ILS) 9,095 2,169 11,263 45,770 29,608 75,378 
NO SS reccccsese creates 8,917 1,866 10,782 1,911 12,694 58,090 32,414 90,504 
WO SOR aces. 8,188 1,968 10,156 ID sys 12,678 61,117 35,969 97,086 
WO SH te ceccecce: tects 8,235 2,118 10,352 2,914 13,266 69,921 39,24] 109,162 
LOS Sec erecceccereretees 8,736 2,406 11,142 3,204 14,346 77,352 45,583 122,935 
WO SOT ss sscsssenmei rset 10,219 2592 12,811 3,426 16,237 85,527 48,820 134,347 
NOS Or cseeectst eres; 11,121 2,774 13,896 3,549 17,445 90,554 Sh isi 144,285 


Repair 
expendi- 
ture 


2,406 
2,607 
2,595 
2,862 
2,969 


3,021 


Total 


10,613 
11,466 
LISS 
11,419 
11,354 


11,313 
11,930 
12,754 
14,612 
16,862 


19,454 
20,048 
20,473 
22,190 
23,465 


26,244 
28,792 
34,226 
42,072 
48,371 


55,412 
59,767 
65,055 
75,328 
85,911 


101,790 
99,823 
97,642 

101,703 

116,937 


125,011 
140,185 
157,068 
169,920 
181,438 
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Reference Table 19 


Structure of Private and Public Investment by Industry in Canada 


1956 - 1990 
(percentage distribution) 


Capital expenditures 


Construc- 
Year tion 
OSG eesececcensveseaste 32 
MOD ta ccvccssceettcectes 337 
MOS Sh cccccs- eesteveoss 28.4 
ODO. x aseccesstustes sees 27.8 
LOGO cersetteetecseeaee 30.1 
LOG eescoceetee te 36.1 
WOOD seccsersustrectereses 33.6 
WO G3 s Resceseute Boece 30.9 
WO GA lo cacusessanesot-sss 30.9 
WO GD essincesModeotoces 30.9 
9 G6: eeethe eevee 33.2 
NOG 7 iseoscrccoseccteses 31.9 
NO GS> cavosencete states 32.5 
OGD Kesecseeesabeose 34.3 
MOTO. .sscceeceotnere 35.0 
CA eae cer oreo Biel 
OTD eccesacctctodt stsses Bonk 
LOTS. sssckcasettverss S253 
MG 7 Aizcccccsssstetcrtesss 33.0 
NOU Dee ccosesatueteeesss 32.6 
NOU Gc te eee 31.6 
OTE Fcccnsestesdcsteese 34.5 
NOT Sis cesecscteudtcteeee 35.4 
NOG O Sewcddeshosreteess 38.8 
MOS Or erccsssccesctats ses 44.0 
NO Bil Sehzsarcadeeeoten ee 43.4 
MONDE vescecevencen sess 45.3 
MOSS eS ccsccscctodenecss 47.3 
NO Sans, cote esass 47.3 
BOBS ekocerstthencteees 49.8 
NO SG tecestee See ce 44.8 
MOST Ase seececstackcevess 42.0 
LOB srescreseorastee- ss 43.7 
MORO ieee ccsevsecteone 40.0 
STO aaeeerescon ens 40.4 


Primary and construction industries 


Machinery 
and 
equipment 


Sub- 
total 


74.6 
74.4 


Repair 


expendi- 


ture 


25.4 
25.6 


Total 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Manufacturing 


Capital expenditures 


Construc- 
tion 


Note: 1988 figures are actual, 1989 figures are preliminary actual, 1990 figures are intentions. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Private and Public Investment in Canada, Intentions (61-205). 


a7) 


Machinery 
and 
equipment 


45.9 
45.8 


Sub- 
total 


Repair 
expendi- 
ture 


29.3 
295 


Total 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Table 19 (continued) 

Structure of Private and Public Investment by Industry in Canada 
1956 - 1990 ; 
(percentage distribution) 


Utilities Trade, finance and commercial services 
Capital expenditures Capital expenditures 
Machinery Repair Machinery Repair 
Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- expendi- 
Year tion equipment total ture Total tion equipment total ture 
NO SG) scceccdesscetreess 45.9 27.0 129 Zh 100.0 43.7 SHY, 81.6 18.4 
NOD peetececsceremesete 49.4 27.9 77.3 227 100.0 45.8 36.7 82.5 Wes) 
HOS 8) cescc.s eves. 2 50.1 26.7 76.8 23.2 100.0 46.5 36.3 82.8 igh 
LOO at sermeretrs 43.9 28.4 72.4 27.6 100.0 46.2 37.1 83.2 16.8 
I9GO\..s..csecsseseensees 43.2 28.1 71.3 28.7 100.0 44.7 69 83.9 16.1 
NOG s.-ncsnceseereecess 44.9 25.2 70.1 29.9 100.0 44.7 392 83.9 16.1 
HOG 2 ie cccentessncerssosee 42.1 26.5 68.6 31.4 100.0 42.8 41.2 84.0 16.0 
N9G3 vcsenecssterenteree 43.7 259 69.6 30.4 100.0 42.5 40.9 83.4 16.6 
LOG Are sccsceceecereres 46.2 Psy 7? TRS 28.5 100.0 44.3 599) 84.2 15.8 
NOGDy orcesscrancereeeses 43.9 29.8 73.6 26.4 100.0 47.3 37.9 85.2 14.8 
1966 coherences 43.0 325 75.6 24.4 100.0 48.5 37.6 86.0 14.0 
NOG Av -asastcecreeesees 42.0 Si5)5) 75.5 24.5 100.0 42.3 42.6 84.9 15st 
LOGSic. cceseereeecsess 41.4 35 TBy) 24.9 100.0 40.1 43.0 83.1 16.9 
NOG)... eens eercseacees 38.9 35.9 74.8 252 100.0 36.0 48.7 84.7 15.3 
ODO ceevcescesteeecs 42.2 SPs] 74.9 21),)| 100.0 36.8 47.6 84.4 15.6 
ROTM. ceeeeeteeeseenses 42.0 33.2 IY? 24.8 100.0 40.2 45.3 85.5 14.5 
LOUD cecenttsettessse 41.7 3%} 74.8 252 100.0 40.4 47.7 88.2 11.8 
973) Sedeccecsseecects 39.5 36.7 76.1 Uae) 100.0 43.6 45.5 89.1 10.9 
1074 ere teectetsss 38.3 37.4 1BSI 24.3 100.0 45.1 44.3 89.5 10.5 
OUD cecssccstereserstess 42.9 35.4 78.3 PNT 100.0 47.7 42.2 89.8 10.2 
HO7 Gissescs.sctsteteeso<s 40.8 35.3 76.1 23.9 100.0 45.5 42.5 87.9 12.1 
N97 7D ceccees sects teccses 41.8 33.9 Bel 24,3 100.0 42.6 44.7 87.3 12.7 
1978 Weccvessceecteeeess 40.4 35.2 75.6 24.4 100.0 40.4 47.0 87.4 12.6 
HOT O eetscsseeee eee 39.7 35.8 75.4 24.6 100.0 41.2 47.3 88.5 ES 
NOS OM see srevssccs eters 39.0 B52 74.2 25.8 100.0 41.3 47.3 88.6 11.4 
UO Sees eens 40.3 35.9 76.2 23.8 100.0 42.6 46.1 88.7 eS 
982 casts cssttectereets 41.3 35.4 76.6 23.4 100.0 42.5 44.5 87.0 13.0 
O83 cee eecvesecestcse £).7/ 36.5 G22 27.8 100.0 38.9 47.6 86.6 13.4 
19842 i ieccaeeeeen 34.6 33.8 68.4 31.6 100.0 36.3 50.2 86.5 13:5, 
MOSS earnccceteatsasts Bei 33.4 66.1 33:9 100.0 35.8 5133 87.1 129 
NO SGyereeseesccrestecsec S12 833/ 64.9 Bul 100.0 39.0 48.6 87.7 123 
UO Sie eteccerere<cetcenss 31.0 34.3 65.4 34.6 100.0 3977 47.6 87.4 12.6 
HOSS cessscseteteceecs 30.2 38.2 68.4 31.6 100.0 41.3 46.4 87.7 12.3 
O89 eeraceacceceters 34.0 3/3 71.4 28.6 100.0 43.7 44.1 87.8 12.2 
NOOO eevee tee cccses. 35.9 38.0 739 26.1 100.0 41.1 46.6 87.7 xs} 


Table 19 (continued) 

Structure of Private and Public Investment by Industry in Canada 
1956 - 1990 

(percentage distribution) 


ee 


Institutions Housing 
Capital 
Capital expenditures expenditures 
Machinery Repair Repair 
Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- expendi- 

Year tion equipment total ture Total tion ture Total 

MOS Or cserct cer estescemtetseseecenserevehet tse crocesss 79.1 oD 88.5 jes: 100.0 87.0 13.0 100.0 
NSW hay eccrine aor 79.8 oF 89.0 11.0 100.0 79.9 20.1 100.0 
NOD Sessrseceacerescetttreccactesssetestessttcseeteensss 80.0 10.0 90.0 10.0 100.0 82.4 17.6 100.0 
[KOSS eertredreichadaceccocons che eeeaccten: Areca 80.5 9.6 90.1 29 100.0 81.0 19.0 100.0 
HOG Sicsaces-cccacecttvossonosesteret cue ccsuteseeoeses 77.6 1S 89.0 11.0 100.0 76.9 2351 100.0 
MD Ge eeee ces crecsitecertsccssecscscocectetetsrsecsnesse als. U7 88.8 Wily 100.0 75.6 24.4 100.0 
POG 2 reerecess coe csstecsvcesscascesctisteeacouserenss 80.1 IES 91.6 8.4 100.0 5 24.8 100.0 
NO GS sree eeceatcettetrencos cans <aectocstctresensetnceee Ws) 1252 SPE S| We 100.0 WP 24.8 100.0 
NOG Are eaccecscterertntiaciccssecsesevetecsaseressssesss 76.2 14.5 90.7 3 100.0 dies) 22S 100.0 
IGS eeregpecscrcesticseaseresesessetoceetencecesesnesac 79.3 1333 RS) 7.5 100.0 78.2 21.8 100.0 
MQ GO eee rere sa cocce sti eeonsoscceucorsessscaesecesseenss 78.6 14.2 92.8 ee 100.0 Owl ers! 100.0 
MOGI pet tect cstetnsstseucseseresrccssentesticeoeee sors VD 14.6 92.1 Us 100.0 76.9 Zou 100.0 
NOOR eccrceneres tree cscescsiossscsersoescasteseeserens Utkeil 14.6 92.3 Well 100.0 78.2 21.8 100.0 
OOO eresescesstatecesccescecencsctensceheeiecedcsesen: 76.8 14.2 91.0 9.0 100.0 80.0 20.0 100.0 
NOT O ererncsterstecteretepesetactesctsce seas coscessnesns 75.8 14.9 90.7 Oo 100.0 78.3 27] 100.0 
HO iletecsteenestescsscecccssssescosterensetisesnceaents 75.6 14.9 90.4 9.6 100.0 80.9 19.1 100.0 
HO Deere sett ates siocneecssteatentettessesseats ips 16.2 87.9 ial 100.0 82.1 17.9 100.0 
MD Oireteestoe cave teieinscconcactocterscecnsestesests 69.4 ies 86.7 133 100.0 83.4 16.6 100.0 
RO A eeercectes cise erte ce acsenatetacteesetcene seers 69.2 IS, 87.1 22) 100.0 82.9 17.1 100.0 
TOYS seconcencnocpoacaceeeaneb bkeco.char once e eben 69.7 We? 86.9 Sel 100.0 81.9 18.1 100.0 
NOs] Grececettrccserceerecerscessesscesess teeceenseseeceees 67.1 18.2 85.3 14.7 100.0 85.7 14.3 100.0 
MO iTilecack Hessesteetectetes<cccussrescssotentbor senses 64.6 18.3 82.9 17.1 100.0 84.3 IS7/ 100.0 
NOT Shae aernictsetveeessescersnessviseeneassarersses 62.6 LO 81.8 18.2 100.0 83.1 16.9 100.0 
WD Oi ec sreesestetsteetascsssce stot ccsescostersecnee=s 64.5 17.6 82.1 ino) 100.0 81.4 18.6 100.0 
HD SO sccecerssos tases teetsosecsusctectsessescececncessee® 63.7 19.8 83.6 16.4 100.0 79.4 20.6 100.0 
MO Rileecurcescsecsecerctectarsssercecessanereer seen sosss 62.1 20.0 82.1 17.9 100.0 80.3 19-7 100.0 
NORD nec cccreeettesraes tossasccoccerereeteesccceetst 60.2 20.2 80.3 19.7 100.0 74.7 235) 100.0 
BOS Seeecerecmeac te reeetcns car ecevteneacenceneseseceze 58.4 22.3 80.7 19.3 100.0 Wik 2219 100.0 
WOR Grier er cnc cotcatterererssaccoseeseersctesscer-serese=® 53.8 26.5 80.3 1937 100.0 75.6 24.4 100.0 
HO Sopesectrcessesttcsetesen-seacterstscesssesctanesses=* SEES) 26.0 81.5 18.5 100.0 87.7 123 100.0 
MO ROG peereeterceneccceeretecesreacocesercsetosssesacsceess 56.7 25.4 82.1 ae, 100.0 89.2 10.8 100.0 
WORT ererersererccecarccsettesesetsiestestsecaeeneseorsses 53.0 23.4 76.4 23.6 100.0 90.8 9:2 100.0 
OSS meecerctersreveeteeteccecseeeceneecece tccrasscsnr 51.3 7B. 74.4 25.6 100.0 89.7 10.3 100.0 
OSD cnacevescinco-pacnccncta Sa Bosna 52.0 Wide) 74.2 25.8 100.0 89.7 10.3 100.0 
LS) 90 eaescestetracteveceecenscsstcsascececcetsnceecsetee 56.0 19.6 75.6 24.4 100.0 89.1 10.9 100.0 
ee 
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Table 19 (continued) 


Structure of Private and Public Investment by Industry in Canada 


1956 - 1990 


(percentage distribution) 


Capital expenditures 


Construc- 
Year tion 
LOS Pee eeesre eee, 2A) 
MOST Sete 7133 
1958 eccaséecn eee 70.8 
[ODO ache cee Wiles 
1960) Sahn eae 70.7 
LOGI Ss eee 69.1 
LOG 2AM 2 kee 68.7 
1963 Sere 68.9 
1964 occ eee 70.0 
OG ise.scec eee 70.8 
LOGO eece ccceeees 69.5 
WO OUie ne isco 68.7 
OGS AE. eee 66.8 
1969/5... see 70.8 
NOV OR 2 See 71.6 
I eee pein 133 
LOUD vane ae 74.6 
OTS cco eee ee 72.6 
OTA eee: 132 
OTD: ame ee 74.2 
[O76 7 eee ees 73.9 
OY iis ccreen es ores II 
LOTS ects mete 73.4 
LODO eer Les 72.8 
TOSOM Gr eee 70.8 
[9S eerie 69.5 
O82 Freee eae 69.5 
AO SSee ek, sake. 68.0 
HOSA ee es Ae 65.1 
LOSS eee 70.2 
1986p ere 64.6 
LO STien ace a ee 62.1 
LOSS eerrsescchreas totes 60.9 
lO SOM arene tte. 62.9 
1990 Geet 63.8 


Government departments 


Machinery 
and 
equipment 


Sub- 
total 


78.2 
79.4 


Repair 


expendi- 


ture 


40 


Construc- 
tion 


51.7 
51.6 
55.9 
Slee 
49.1 


Machinery 
and 
equipment 


Total 
Capital expenditures 


Sub- 
total 


Repair 
expendi- 


ture 


Reference Table 20 
Private and Public Investment by Region 


Capital Expenditures 


ea ol 


1956 - 1990 
(millions of dollars) 
Year Nfld. 
LOS G.c. cee 100 
WO Di frcncean 103 
LO Src 108 
MOS eects 116 
1960........ 149 
BGI rez 186 
TO G2 reece 261 
196s0.3. 234 
LOG 4c. 232 
NOG Seeceesss 228 
LOGGse.s a5 340 
LOG Tere eecs 360 
LOGS ereess 387 
LOGOS ees 395 
OO eeeerse 503 
ie AW 678 
Sok Dae 607 
OSes 634 
1974........ 698 
i952. 714 
O7 Gis ese 829 
LOWE A ercass le 
DU Onercens 784 
WO Oireeces. 1,035 
1980........ 1,087 
HOS ees: 16239 
1982 -o 1517 
TOSS 4.0: 1,690 
LOSS es: 1,800 
LOSS eacres 1,956 
i986... 2,026 
1987.. 1,844 
LOSS 1,923 
TO SO eres 2,066 
1990........ 2,168 


N.S. 


Atlantic 
region 


512 
484 


Que. 


1,883 
2,057 
2,120 
2,148 
2053 


2,002 
2,148 
2,283 
2,839 
Sh) 


3,441 
3,204 
ayilis, 
3,376 
3,418 


4,150 
4,824 
5,827 
7,398 
9,170 


9,813 
10,702 
10,794 
11,854 
12,819 


13,739 
13,098 
13,947 
15,748 
19,240 


21,030 
24,941 
27,454 
29,556 
B2 225 


2,829 
3,033 
3,284 
S359 
4,458 


5,289 
5,417 
79 
6,307 
6,928 


7,460 
85257, 
OFS 
11,816 
12,920 


13,948 
14,732 
15,561 
17,093 
19,106 


22,741 
22,423 
22,724 
24,891 
31,864 


57,536 


Sask. 


493 
462 


Note: 1988 figures are actual, 1989 figures are preliminary actual, 1990 figures are intentions. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Private and Public Investment in Canada, Intentions (61-205). 


4] 


Alta. 


Prairie 
region 


Ny 


HOD D9 


24,801 
23,409 
19,474 
18,076 
20,882 


19,856 
20,582 
23,530 
23,743 
26,635 


a) Sy 
5,595 
6,201 
7,451 
oS 


11,885 
10,102 
9,346 
8,787 
10,189 


9,576 
10,781 
12,710 
15,730 
17,906 


Reference Table 21 

Business Non-Residential Construction 
Capital Expenditures 

1956 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


Machinery Non- 

and residential Non- Non- 
Year Total")? equipment construction Energy” Energy Resource’) Resource 
LODO a. ck siceceslotuSevestt etree ene 5,084 2,600 2,484 1,085 3,999 2,389 2,695 
LOST vesassscesnsstgescas docnsesscecurecstisnsneineseuaeeeses 5,769 2,806 2,963 1,419 4,350 2,750 3,019 
VOD 8 itasccccccsatetuaccenn servic tacentoresostvestanereees 5,000 2,376 2,625 1,178 57825 2,188 ZS 
TOD ssesacevcbecaestevusssstescvserertectersccostseceeeeetecs 4,950 2,544 2,407 914 4,036 2,008 2,942 
19 GO Ge Seseneceesccss see scuroetesctate useesssscezstrecrese 5,016 2,630 2,386 923 4,093 2,023 2.995 
[OG VPs ccesscencvstietscccesosserecstensscwiacettiacreeres 4,931 2,459 2,472 1,141 3,790 2,194 2,736 
LOG 2 esacstetsncevsesssacsaenterecttevontust tare tent | La 2,702 2,420 1,014 4,108 2,286 2,836 
LOGS tose Secczs sacs sector arsenate beso evs seats 5,591 2,998 2,593 1,140 4,450 2,516 3,075 
3 Hessen oer eee re eh eee 6,760 3,668 3,092 1,361 3,399 3,019 3,741 
LOGS ee ikiscechectuseescdacstecesassitscstesvevsstseteetes 8,037 4,441 3,596 1,544 6,493 3,398 4,639 
[9G acces. coccencece cocatorsesseeaseesessesessureoriecss 9,781 5,401 4,380 1,892 7,889 4,241 5,540 
LQG iso vies cchsced Bisco. costs neteeree tee onnstos teers 9,709 5,451 4,258 2,017 7,692 4,425 5,284 
LOGS iors csses seetacoes savctadutnce se teeetextastacsserseonss 9,318 5,091 4,227 2,150 7,168 4,347 4,971 
DQG OF. Seccis ssseettec sea tevecetrenecneasa ese ae ea srutaees 10,087 5,689 4,398 2,281 7,806 4,658 5,429 
NFO scrascsvece Sects escees sete otecawssasitevtetwes feces 11,148 6,063 5,085 205 8,553 5,141 6,007 
LOsJilivesccccecvacscnsetessete-dsasecuststesocsctoccssseetceses 12,010 6,403 5,607 USES. 9,055 5,941 6,069 
VG Die scsc bask cctectcrcdecstv ot etereteetscdes soatenssteere P3132 7,206 5,926 3,156 9976 6,167 6,965 
LOT Bos ehaccateeatedesdectsateeeaetacaes ve cueanastees 16,127 9,027 7,100 3,710 12,417 22) 8,900 
[OT Ares cae detuccescenves-Sovsesttestuesde leh csuceh svete 20,232 11,285 8,947 4,433 15,800 8,723 11,509 
OTS Sissscetettecs cesses cosseoretnsteetieeess sete 24,594 2255 11,358 6,086 18,507 11,061 133933 
NOD ioc casiercscsscret stucevrsten creerenssesessencenceeases 26,252 14,567 11,684 6,910 19,34] 12°535 LSS 77, 
DOT Ticcesdenseoecasseotts consta vaso ode seessSecs'sas susesSers 28,505 15,485 13,020 7,917 20,588 13,936 14,569 
VOD Biaserteecstesscthascetece et cadessttea eas si dasesvtonts 31,528 17,376 14,152 9,398 22,130 15,429 16,099 
TOPOS eect ae ers stcectaces Steet wie ieecksvastess 2s 38,960 21,435 17,525 11,170 27,790 18,703 20,258 
VO BO Sh iced ees eerceten ote. tou cess shotesseetes 46,382 24,678 21,704 13,350 33,031 22,478 23,904 
LOS Dicceecesccsivcctehs ootastes thm ees aescccscoseseeeers 56,340 30,014 26,325 16,504 39,836 28,094 28,246 
LOB Die ohecsec eeeccstosvaress acbeas tisscteresatstes esosevinss 55,354 28,393 26,961 18,358 36,996 29,170 26,184 
1983 jewsccacestss SSeeseces ae tueecceesee sak aca tetesesaees 49,338 25,849 23,489 15,862 33,476 24,940 24,398 
TOA resect coc saesbecvbact ce eoteceseats ccs taseccsvtese 50,810 26,894 23,916 15,070 35,740 23,932 26,878 
NOR Sivectsrsvesctesscares ies eoreetine veeressetverseetseene 55,481 29,568 22913 15,602 39,879 23,943 31,538 
| OSG Reevesccs. csaese cteike nocasaseetres eich sttaheee 57,641 32,910 24,731 12,417 45,224 20,271 37,370 
Je S7h ccna ae Ri ee eer eee Ae eee 62,416 35,937 26,479 11,622 50,793 21,096 41,320 
OS Se Geet ace..ccorescecevecstertocc tate stene evens hieesiee 72,761 41,901 30,860 14,281 58,479 25,905 46,855 
LO SORA secsscsssiceshceierestassaisccseensssoht envenceeias 78,584 44,947 33,637 15,704 62,880 28,661 49,923 
OOO erases stiesd haces aetectsatete som sasei ets eeies 85,606 49,729 BS, oii 18,734 66,872 515295 54,353 


(1) Total private and public capital expenditures minus housing, institutions and government departments. 

(2) Energy industries includes upstream oil and gas, pipeline gas distribution and electric power industries. 

(3) Resource related industries include agriculture, fishing, forestry, mining, pipeline, electric power gas distribution and manufacturing industries 
of wood, pulp and paper, and petroleum refining. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Private and Public Investment in Canada, Intentions (61-205). 
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Table 21.1 
Change in Business Non-Residential Construction 
Capital Expenditures 


1957 - 1990 
(per cent) 
Machinery Non- 

and residential Non- Non- 
Year Total equipment construction Energy Energy Resource Resource 
DDI, cocseseacscsecsvesesastensstcceocecssssnsssarersstacess 1375 ds 19.3 30.8 8.38 15.1 12.0 
MOD Ghee stecerrerckccsesteetccescte crevdsvevescessonrststsce -13.3 -15.3 -11.4 -17.0 -12.1 -20.5 -6.8 
NOS OR eitctsscrecrcossscetstsastustess<dcestecesceroante oe -1.0 Tak -8.3 -22.4 5.6 -8.2 4.6 
NOGA rasasecctecssosssecttssestcsevesctoncansensstConteats ites} 3.4 -0.8 1.0 1.4 0.7 a 
MOG Mires coseseqcocossussoesest-satescsresccensteeectetrestees -1.7 -6.5 3.6 23.6 -7.4 8.5 -8.6 
NO G2 tes ccccsstcsasesoctttetscesncteerensctecsscncesnesctene Bo 9.9 -2.1 -11.1 8.4 4.2 3.6 
MOOS erascescstccessassaetevescvectestssosacascctessnsseress 9.1 10.9 7.1 12.5 8.3 10.0 8.4 
NOGA seccscscvdtessccorosrereunenctcact tscestuceutssceecoecs 20.9 22.4 19.2 19.3 Bij 3) 20.0 AT 
MOG Dyeereccacsvcuie sas coreescectsveseteosevcrasonssshss scares 18.9 Alot 16.3 13.4 20.3 12 24.0 
DGG yesecccnscaseccrscavtecver stoesceassecenconssceseasasss ANT 21.6 21.8 22.6 21.5 24.8 19.4 
9G iorvesesacrstasecsscsstctoceeescarentvettussecoteoteones -0.7 0.9 -2.8 6.6 -2.5 4.3 -4.6 
DOGS Er cvcssessteeccesccosstrscsesscrstevscens soatoevadensss -4.0 -6.6 -0.7 6.6 -6.8 -1.7 -5.9 
NOG OF riccestrenccssssserctscotecesessssctoseesteeteet exh 8.3 11.7 4.0 6.1 8.9 a 9.2 
DO Obedecnsecevencachsecvcpsatiscbotecseascrsoarsceetisedsoes 10.5 6.6 15.6 13.8 9.6 10.4 10.6 
MOTT Mbeste reves eeceoccescbaesSsestccsser vesosnstestecess Te 5.6 10.3 13.9 5.9 15.6 1.0 
OT OR cocases crt teetscsk stetettcetceceeeretososacteteese ss 93 125 Si 6.8 10.2 3.8 14.8 
OTS iericsccscrectctsncescsosseomecatearolseceatesseasters 22.8 Daye) 19.8 17.6 24.5 WZ 27.8 
TOT AY Aeescscsocentisescctsetecctoseeate css thcspoensasoencs PIS) 25.0 26.0 19.5 QD, 20.7 293 
NO Diepeassscsccesechct once escereetoseees ox cn on soutesnserss 21.6 17.3 27.0 BES) Viol 26.8 17.6 
MQ) jst. casccsovess dusesssscs sessandsensseccssassctedsdecssss 6.7 10.1 Aes) 13.5 4.5 1333 1.4 
ROUTER ce cxcvsttreces «severe ttactetesststensobosccearetetnet 8.6 6.3 11.4 14.6 6.4 IE? 6.2 
MOUS iiee sezcasceterecs cstetesstentencecseceecestccartares ts 10.6 2 38.7 18.7 eS 10.7 10.5 
NO TO rsteccectetettecesvestectorsesttavevscesensscsessaess 23.6 23.4 23.8 18.9 25.6 Die) 25.8 
NOS Oe retcces sceascscorecertcassinteccovesevoterstectacteds 19.0 15.1 23.8 1935 18.9 20.2 18.0 
MO Siete terevctsustesvsacereesces teasers carsecsonctcsnanees ZA 21.6 is} 23.6 20.6 25.0 18.2 
DO SDS rr rsareecncticoseseteacstasecssstutecn sostiterseeers -1.7 -5.4 2.4 EZ -7.1 3.8 -7.3 
HO So besersscsastcvcccctsstssecoestescoseysccencsasonessicets -10.9 -9.0 -12.9 -13.6 -9.5 -14.5 -6.8 
NO Salrtenccsectees-tocsusssctetcretsassorescecsvasesesstoo 3.0 4.0 1.8 -5.0 6.8 -4.0 10.2 
NOS Sieseseensendeacse--csssesnpsssssctece-eseccnaseenenceoes 92 9.9 8.4 3:5 11.6 0.0 Mss 
NDS Gir cercess oe teceacccssnstae tet esesssvesccsston ceases 3.9 iis} -4.6 -20.4 13.4 -15.3 18.5 
OSTA e cn ccscceceeecdks sosteraeesscccncesshessaseatsrts 8.3 gp a -6.4 1243 4.1 10.6 
NOS Seen eeenceecteassasttensaetoctedactaesesoeeeoseorees 16.6 16.6 16.5 229 15.1 22.8 13.4 
MORO Bene rier esecessacesvastecentsancosesetssossrss ts 8.0 Ue 9.0 10.0 eS 10.6 6.5 
NOD epeeresscestcessrenvertestercs soeseoncontsestessetsees 8.9 10.6 6.7 19S 6.3 9.0 8.9 
a a a a i tl es a ee ee 


Reference Table 22 

Business Capital Expenditures by Region) 
1956 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


Atlantic Prairie Yukon 
Year Nfld. PEI N.S. N.B. region Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. region B.C.% N.W.T. Canada 
1956 48 12) Be 108 100 261 1,093 1,788 214 376 609 1,199 a2i --- 5,062 
1957 56 10 93 83 243 1,318 2,200 248 329 539 1,116 893 _ 5,770 
1958 45 16 89 84 233 1,262 1,827 268 334 549 1,150 529 = 5,000 
1959 54 14 100 120 288 1,317 1,638 320 311 588 1,218 489 _ 4,951 
1960 72 16 ‘109 102 298 1,287 1,676 309 314 628 1,251 504 =<. 5,016 
1961 117 8’ 112 90 337 1,223 1,591 234 293 708 1,235 543 ~— 4,929 
1962 191 16 102 96 405 1,238 1,731 262 326 601 1,189 558 wie S12 
1963 142 os 121 112 394 1,319 1,839 313 425 692 1,431 607 --- 5,590 
1964 126 20 160 159 466 1,656 2221 316 460 795 1,570 847 as 6,761 
1965 113 20 169 219 521 1,909 2,690 328 521 922 Veiita Al h43 = 8,035 
1966 208 20-9 5225. 249 702 2,225 3,313 406 666 1,073 2,145 1,360 36 9,780 
1967 232 I 274. BN5 742 1,970 3,257 477 702 1,125 2303: ~ “1:377 59 9,708 
1968 246 19 248 176 689 1,853 3,123 547 675 1,159 2,381 1,200 qi 9,318 
1969 279 108) 2298." 1-245 841 1,847 3,619 539 513 1,271 2,323 1,355 103. 10,087 
1970 375 20" “S78 ~ 279 — 13052 1,883 4,340 528 408 1,363 2,300 ~=—-:1,463 108 —-:11,146 
1971 489 209 373 3304 1,185 2,141 4,377 463 444 1,376 2,282 1,896 128 12,010 
1972 397 Dee i3 76: 16 2602+ (1,056 2,719 4,696 581 577 1,587 2,745 1,691 226* —S139132 
1973 368 Ales 527 9326 “1,262 3,421 5,622 724 676 2,067 3,466 2,058 298 16,127 
1974 350 © 45ny 526 571) ~—-1,492 4,468 7,058 914 819 2,720 4,453 2,441 321 20,232 
19750) 330. 454m 508. 1 FIs" 1:59) 5,880 8,363 1,070 1,149 3,556 SITS. 5 2621 358 24,594 
1976 395 Sieetos0. . 657, 91,655 5,676 8,409 1,218 1,348 4,732 7,298 2,821 394 = 26,251 
1977 345 63 582 691 1,681 6,320 8,989 1,208 1,398 5,299 7,905 3,201 410 —- 28,505 
1978 406 68 653 801 1,928 6,782 9,802 1,200 1,520 6,214 8,934 3,746 336. _ 31,528 
1979 609 80 TT, 1077 92538 7,797 11,412 1,363 2,075 8,332 11,769 4,947 497 38,960 
1980.- 629° 1055. 926 976 2,636 8,760 13,647 1,458 2,390 10,433 14,281 6,254 804 46,382 


1981 831 SOmmG2 Onn O38ee eos L760 9,432 16,356 1,672 SET 13,612 18,411 7,478 1,486 56,340 
1982 1,098 107 1,655 1,174 4,034 9,354 16,287 1,416 2,625 12,904 16,945 6,819 EOS 55,354 
LOS Sa SOR elo ie 122 823 4,000 8,566 15,346 1,360 2,700 9,631 13,692 5,966 1,768 49,338 
1984 1,245 108 1,682 S96) S.051 9,613 16,679 1,625 2,678 9,024 133327) 5,762 1,497 50,810 
1985 1,269 107 1,637 1,036 4,048 10,343 19,502 1,801 2,797 9,967 14,565 SyeNIS) 1,108 55,481 


1986 1,243 118 = 1,550 970 3,880 11,285 23,447 1,944 Dewy) 8,670 13,006 5,306 (hy 57,641 
1987 1,080 133 1,481 CPy iota (ois)8) 1,832 2,680 9,026 13,538 D985 438 62,416 
1988 1,056 158 1,760 1,326 4,300 14,825 29,175 2,073 3,025 HESS 16,413 coils 533 72,761 
1989 1,053 174 1,936 1,655 4,818 16,835 31,472 2,431 2,686 10,938 16,055 8,701 703 78,584 
[SSO MIEOS 7 io ee, U L435 4. Sal 195298 Soul 57 2,630 3,493 11,873 17,996 9,860 434 85,606 


(1) Total private and public expenditures minus housing, institutions and government departments. 
(2) 1956 to 1965 includes figures for Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

Note: 1988 figures are actual, 1989 are preliminary actuals, 1990 figures are intentions. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Private and Public Investment in Canada, Intentions (61-205). 
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Table 22.1 
Change in Business Capital Expenditures by Region 


1957 - 1990 
(per cent) 

Atlantic Prairie Yukon 
Year Nfld. P.EJ. N.S.  N.B. region Que: Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. region B.C. N.W.T. Canada 
NOS seirsxaceers 16.0 -16.3 -7.2 -16.7 -7.0 20.6 23.0 16.1 -12.6 -11.5 -6.9 23.8 --- 14.0 
HOSS eeseseazseeee -20.1 50.5 -4.5 0.6 -4.0 -4.3 -17.0 7.8 1.6 1.8 Bel -40.8 -- --13.3 
WDD reve daussewes 213 -9.0 12:6 a4 2- Seoul 4.4 -10.3 19.4 -6.8 Cal +9 -7.5 --- -1.0 
TOGO risecresecese 32.4 (Lh) 8.4 -14.6 3.6 -2.3 233 -3.3 1.0 6.8 De 3.0 --- 1.3 
NOG Les ecsssvesess 63.9 11.9 2a LAT, 12.9 -5.0 -5.0 -24.2 -6.8 12.9 -1.2 oll --- -1.7 
LO G2 ccseseses OS.) 11-2 -8.2 64 20.4 13 8.7 ee) 1133 -15.1 -3.7 29 --- BD 
WIGS cees--ss -25.5 24.5 17.8 16.2 -2.7 6.5 6.3 19.6 30.5 15:2 20.4 8.6 --- Onl 
NO GAS. cn<cess -11.2 0.5 33.0 42.8 18.2 25 20.8 0.8 8.1 14.8 OW 39.6 --- 20.9 
QOS eocssecesves -10.7 25 54 37.2 11.8 SS 21.1 3.8 yy? 16.1 12.8 35.0 --- 18.8 
WO GOs .cecsssccnts 84.1 3.4 32.9 139 34.6 16.5 23.1 DS) 27.8 16.3 Anil 18.9 --- Plo) 
NO Gierasccs sets 11.5 96 220 -13.8 5.8 -11.5 -1.7 AES 5.4 4.8 7A Tes 60.7 -0.7 
WOGSEY...-a.ncs 5.9) -9.7 9.4 -18.2 -7.2 -5.9 -4.1 14.8 -3.8 3.0 3.4 -12.9 21.4 -4.0 
POG i ccessesecs 13.8 -0.5 8) BB) Assi -0.4 15.9 -1.4 -23.9 9.7 -2.4 12.9 44.9 8.3 
UO TO Mess .ccsesees 34.3 Dal 21,0 iets ys 2.0 19.9 -2.0 -20.4 Ics) -1.0 7.9 4.7 10.5 
MOT izseeseacetss 30.3 0.5 -1.2 8.7 12.6 13.7 0.8 -12.4 8.7 0.9 -0.8 29.6 18.9 Te7 
OF aieeea. cosas -18.8 17.6 0.7 -14.3 -10.9 27.0 os 25) ADS) 15.4 20.2 -10.8 76.4 WS) 
OTS! Resssnzerses “7.4 76.5 40.2 25.5 HOS) 25.8 19.7 24.7 vel 30.2 26.3 PET S17 22.8 
NOTA sccssusses -4.9 7 -0.2 75.0 18.2 30.6 PREYS) 26.4 22 31.6 28.5 18.6 US: 25.5 
OTD izecesseneoss -5.6 -1.3 -3.4 25.2 | 31.6 18.5 17.0 40.3 30.7 BDF) 7.4 hes 21.6 
NOU Oise ss. LOTT 139 8.2 -8.0 S¥S) -3.5 0.5 13.8 17.4 33.1 26.4 Teds 10.2 6.7 
iis eee -12.7 24.2 5.8 5.1 a 11.3 6.9 -0.8 Bhi, 12.0 8.3 13.4 4.0 8.6 
LOFTS ie. -ccesec- 17.6 7.0 123 16.0 14.7 73 9.0 -0.7 8.8 lies 13.0 17.0 a li.9 10.6 
NOT eeetsseseses 50.2 LOM 18.1 34.4 31.7 15.0 16.4 13.6 36.5 34.1 Syloi! Sy.) 47.9 23.6 
HOS Ole ecccensees 3.5 30.3 20.1 -9.4 39 as} 19.6 7.0 NS Df) Alles) 26 AS O16 19.0 
198 Detescstcsces 32.0) -15.7 Bi 6.3 20.5 Wa 199 14.7 30.9 30.5 28.9 19.6 84.9 21.5 
HOS Deen te acects sy 07) 35.8 13.1 27.0 -0.8 -0.4 -15.3 -16.1 -5.2 -8.0 -8.8 28.8 -1.7 
LOSS ee sesccsces 37 6.0 16.3 -29.9 -0.8 -8.4 -5.8 -4.0 2.9 -25.4 -19.2 -12.5 -7.7 -10.9 
WO C4 iaesescese 93 -4.7 -12.6 8.9 alii 122 8.7 19.4 -0.8 -6.3 -2.7 -3.4 -15.3 3.0 
WO SSircscesrsrees WS) -0.6 -2.7 15.6 3.0 7.6 16.9 10.9 4.4 10.4 9.3 2.7 -26.0 0) 
O86 cesenec sees -2.0 10.1 -5.3 -6.4 -4.1 9.1 20.2 WS -14.5 -13.0 -10.7 -10.3  -35.3 3.9 
HOST A nncenses -13.1 13.0 -4.4 2.4 -5.0 16.2 9.4 -5.8 12.0 4.1 4.1 Ese 3 5.9 8.3 
WOSSt isn ccssses- -2.2 18.2 18.8 33.6 16.6 13.0 a 13.1 12.9 25.4 DP 25.05) 2106 16.6 
HOS OR er ctcrecses -0.3 10.4 10.0 24.8 12.0 13.6 US 17-3 -11.2 -3.3 -2.2 15.8 S17] 8.0 
OOO mecsreceseets 5u) 2 4.2 -6.5 0.3 14.6 SUS) 8.2 30.1 8.5 2a 13:35 -538.3 8.9 
ee ee ae ee SE ee 
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Reference Table 23 


Dwelling Starts, Completions and Under Construction 


1948 - 1989 
(number of units) 


Centres 
of 5,000 
population 
Year and over) 
MOAR Cosi ee A cee eee 57,888 
1949 £0 or acsstcccecrtentinrets 58,125 
WQS Op ccectoes ec esteetesaee 68,599 
LOD resaveescossescdecscteecertees 47,374 
|S is 7 AR ee SEE re nr 63,443 
LOSS Pccscocceseseescecccccateourees 80,313 
OSA eee aistne li cas cecesteceres 89,755 
1 Ko os Pear eee i re 97,386 
L956 ict ee ee 87,309 
LOST ecotcne een es 84,875 
LOS Sieccceacesernse terete. 121,695 
1OSOF ee es 105,991 
TOGO terres eee 76,687 
|RSS) ere neocsereercns 92,741 
PO G2: oi. oee tens ccectcecee eee 102,008 
LOGS) Ae eee 118,512 
[964 ee ae eee 133,562 
WO GS sctonctereceees scent soreece 135,218 
OGG seicteeeceeiesscteceeesseee 108,329 
LOG eee ee. ner een 131,858 
WO GS is ee cesetesecuecsewesoeveve 162,267 
OG Oi See te ee eee 169,739 
(OS 17/6 leben er etbea st 150,999 
oh Dien os er ed ae 180,948 
OD ee eerenkumacccaeeteeeee ens 206,954 
LOTS Peeccterer ncn tctrcettenes 211,543 
OE es ee ene acacia 169,437 
Io ba iltee ana teeter ee es Anca 181,846 
MON Gerretse nomen terete 209,762 
1A Meer eee ee 200,201 
OS eeectercs hess eee 178,678 
1S AS ee earn ar a Peer Aree jSwler/7/ 
EOS Oe reterer tierce cceeteees 125,013 
OS Nwecoeaccace ots saeceseterceeres 142,441 
NOS eee: rede teetaeceseceees 104,792 
[OSS eeteer ence ee etree. 134,207 
MOS Aree serene sereerecee 110,874 
LOSS pertcerr ee rere reece 139,408 
NOS Giteecteresertecrctceccecsteerer: 170,863 
TOR iene ie meseasae teers 215,340 
NOS Siere create 189,635 
NO SO Mervcecesnratercrercesesvevas 183,323 


(1) At end of period. 


Starts 


Other 
areas 


32,306 
32,384 
23,932 
21,205 
19,803 


22,096 
DO ie 
40,890 
40,002 
37,465 


42,937 
35,354 
SyAVA 
32,836 
28,087 


30,112 
32,096 
31,347 
26,145 
32,265 


34,611 
40,676 
397529 
52,705 
42,960 


56,986 
52,686 
49,610 
63,441 
45,523 


48,989 
45,332 
33,588 
35,932 
21,068 


28,438 
24,026 
26,418 
28,922 
30,646 


52927 
32,059 


Total 


90,194 
90,509 
92,531 
68,579 
83,246 


102,409 
TS S27) 
138,276 
127,311 
122,340 


164,632 
141,345 
108,858 
1255577) 
130,095 


148,624 
165,658 
166,565 
134,474 
164,123 


196,878 
210,415 
190,528 
289;055 
249,914 


268,529 
222123 
231,456 
273,203 
245,724 


227,667 
197,049 
158,601 
177,973 
125,860 


162,645 
134,900 
165,826 
199,785 
245,986 


222,562 
215,382 


Completions 
Centres 
of 5,000 
population Other 
and over?) areas Total 
48,006 28,091 76,097 
59,785 28,448 88,233 
62,847 26,168 89,015 
61,167 20,143 81,310 
54,346 18,741 73,087 
TESS) 23,464 96,839 
80,593 INP 101,965 
93,942 33,987 127,929 
95,152 40,548 135,700 
80,995 36,288 117,283 
107,839 38,847 146,686 
108,059 37,612 145,671 
90,513 33,244 1238/57 
83,148 32,460 115,608 
98,530 28,152 126,682 
99,133 29,058 128,191 
121,378 29,585 150,963 
122,197 30,840 153,037 
134,569 27,623 162,192 
120,163 29,079 149,242 
136,337 34,656 170,993 
159,089 36,737 195,826 
138,576 37,251 175,827 
155,892 45,340 201,232 
192,984 39,243 232227 
197,513 49,068 246,581 
202,989 54,254 257,243 
170,325 46,639 216,964 
180,765 55,484 236,249 
206,217 45,572 251,789 
198,777 47,756 246,533 
178,604 47,885 226,489 
140,996 S512. 176,168 
137,955 37,041 174,996 
i251 21,691 133,942 
135,848 27,160 163,008 
127,303 25,709 153,012 
117,750 21,356 139,106 
156,072 28,533 184,605 
188,839 29,137 217,976 
187,305 29,227 216,532 
185,613 31,758 D737 


(2) Data for years after 1967 based on areas of 10,000 population and over. 
Note: Data for 1962 to 1965 are based on 1961 Census area definitions, for 1966 to 1971 on 1966 Census area definitions, for 1972 to 1976 on 
1971 Census area definitions, and for 1977 to 1981 on 1976 Census area definitions. Subsequent data are based on 1981 Census area defi- 


nitions. 


Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics. 
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Under construction“) 


Centres 
of 5,000 
population 
and over?) 


SRA 
37,344 
41,510 
26,783 
36,998 


42,808 
51,302 
53,677 
44,386 
49,508 


63,080 
59,879 
44,975 
DS so5 
59,387 


929 
88,493 
99,815 
71,477 
82,616 


106,834 
114,386 
123,901 
145,885 
163,318 


174,852 
138,360 
146,517 
168,282 
158,216 


135,239 
103,414 
84,195 
85,515 
74,685 


70,118 
50,995 
71,667 
86,400 
112,925 


113,427 
109,935 


Total 


56,456 
58,169 
60,538 
45,926 
55,689 


S925 
68,641 
TEESE, 
68,579 
IZ515 


88,162 
81,905 
65,773 
73,583 
76,153 


96,613 
107,718 
119,854 

88,621 
102,716 


126,638 
Nea ssy"/ 
148,185 
L257 
188,630 


207,236 
168,406 
176,599 
204,286 
185,599 


164,702 
128,601 
105,780 
102,829 

89,055 


84,930 
63,899 
86,366 
101,440 
127,747 


131,452 
127,563 


Reference Table 24 

Dwelling Starts and Completions, by Type 
1955 - 1989 

(number of units) 


Starts Completions 
Semi- Semi- 
detached detached 
Single and Apart- Single and Apart- 
Year detached duplex Row ments Total detached duplex Row ments Total 
WODD. seccecarsasecses 99,003 10,606 1,909 26,758 138,276 90,553 8,278 1,547 27,551 127,929 
WO SO rcs. ceecscsscee= 90,620 9,441 2,263 24,987 127311 95,656 11,872 Bi) 26,035 135,700 
DOD occsecacvase= 82,955 Sp? 2,214 27,899 122,340 81,096 8,464 2,350 25,373 117,283 
WO S Sivescortesexveees 104,508 10,713 2,457 46,954 164,632 96,830 10,004 2,226 37,626 146,686 
WO DORs csscsssests 92,178 10,468 1,908 36,791 141,345 95,455 10,923 2,308 36,985 145,671 
LOGO ersewvessesesees 67,171 9,699 2,301 29,687 108,858 78,113 9,911 1,616 34,117 ase Tay) 
HO GU ieccccarsesssecs) 76,430 11,650 1,864 35,633 aya 76,171 10,593 2,019 26,825 115,608 
NOG Dee ccoseecestees 74,443 10,975 3,742 40,935 130,095 3593 11,922 2,451 36,716 126,682 
WO GS ices npceecses 77,158 7,891 3,895 59,680 148,624 71,585 7,150 3,487 45,969 128,191 
HOGA Re rscrscewcscees 77,079 8,706 4,755 75,118 165,658 76,225 8,091 3,861 62,786 150,963 
| Woks Reurper trae 75,441 7,924 5,306 77,894 166,565 75,104 8,730 4,097 65,106 153,037 
TOGO se sscscccsssse 70,642 7,281 5,000 51,551 134,474 73,858 7,107 6,412 74,215 162,192 
WOOT seins. tessesses 72,534 9,939 T5392 74,258 164,123 73,631 9,089 5,431 61,091 149,242 
NOG Seessereeescrese-s W359, 10,114 8,042 103,383 196,878 74,640 10,098 7,896 78,359 170,993 
LOGO Nereesscteetes 78,404 10,373 10,721 110,917 210,415 78,584 10,483 7,827 98,932 195,826 
MOTO SS csoescsoosses 70,749 10,826 17,055 91,898 190,528 66,615 9,066 11,473 88,673 175,827 
OTe ssssvesosecses 98,056 13,751 15,659 106,187 233,653 82,978 12,518 16,795 88,941 201,232 
OTD siescctressores 115,570 13,649 16,980 103,715 249,914 106,508 13,184 14,416 98,119 232,221 
1973 crccscstasesssees 15152 13,235 17,291 106,451 268,529 122,696 13,479 14,832 95,574 246,581 
DO 7a siecevscssenesase 122,143 11,023 14,932 74,025 2222S 129,704 12,509 19,225 95,805 257,243 
POTD: cesescssessatas 12735929 15,403 21,763 70,361 231,456 113,409 12,303 16,095 (asl ai 216,964 
NO Orssescevisesesre 134,313 15,890 33,676 89,324 273,203 128,623 15,160 21,172 71,294 236,249 
WO Tilicecesotissossvess 108,403 18,373 26,621 O27 327 245,724 1175792 17,281 31,561 85,155 251,789 
WOT Bes sccsesccotesses 110,029 19,932 20,379 77,327 227,667 106,195 19,155 26,644 94,539 246,533 
TA asi asian 109,117 16,296 13,249 58,387 197,049 112,105 18,071 18,860 77,453 226,489 
TORO eee ctecersees 87,721 11,149 11,402 48,329 158,601 90,720 13,675 13,398 58,375 176,168 
NO 8 lirseesececenesess 89,071 11,768 153925 61,609 177,973 98,412 12,831 13,252 50,501 174,996 
MO SD crecsetsescsonees 54,457 6,254 11,987 53,162 125,860 54,720 8,480 16,082 54,660 133,942 
NO SB Eeresscscsssexes 102,385 6,615 9,521 44,124 162,645 95,320 TA29 9,747 50,812 163,008 
MOB A roseccenccnnes 83,651 Se 8,315 37,342 134,900 88,875 5,962 9,997 48,178 153,012 
OSS eeeseccsezsseesss 98,624 6,338 9,288 51,576 165,826 84,894 6,082 7,672 40,458 139,106 
HOS Oorerssceceressese 120,008 8,272 10,485 61,020 199,785 110,902 7,746 8,966 56,991 184,605 
WORT ecoscreencesacs 140,139 8,460 17,017 80,370 245,986 133,247 7,864 13,951 62,914 217,976 
MOSS ecoscsessessnses 128,465 7,628 16,981 69,488 222,502 129F2 1 8,111 16,683 625527 216,532 


LO BO eee essecersess=s 125,968 7,524 16,262 65,628 215,382 123,469 7,602 16,817 69,483 PAT siT 


Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics. 


Reference Table 25 

Main Components of the Labour Market 
1966 - 1989 

(thousands of persons, rates in per cent) 


de Or eee eee ee 


Employment 
Population Partici- Employment to Unem- 
15 years pation Labour population Unem- ployment 
Year and over rate force Total Full-time Part-time ratio ployment rate 
TO GOs eerste coin se cocererceen certs --- ake: 7,493 7,242 --- --- --- 25 3.4 
LOG Tecate sce hee cerepekeaems esr ests --- 57.6 7,747 7,451 --- —- --- 296 3.8 
1G 3 ree tees ves teascnctsceresetostentisese --- 57.6 T954 Ses --- --- === 358 4.5 
TOGO venaceesssnesecocerneresearesorsrones --- SI 8,194 7,832 --- --- --- 362 4.4 
PORTO ees eteacxecnersrosseesestenressscess 14,528 57.8 8,395 O19 --- --- 54.5 476 Del 
NOEs oe sncss cevssce tee ten cnersccsscs 14,872 58.1 8,639 8,104 --- --- 54.5 535 6.2 
NOD ea. sce tucsutee tees ensenensscterec8e 15,186 58.6 8,897 8,344 --- --- 54.9 553 6.2 
MOGiS tok ssvestarsasomccccerserterssseces faso26 Don 9,276 8,761 --- --- 56.4 515 3) 
DOTA ee cic cassaxsdcouneqeestnccceescossesee 15,924 60.5 9,639 97125 =-- --- 57.3 514 a): 
DOGS apace cacts casters oeerectecesesestts 16,323 61.1 9,974 9,284 8,296 988 56.9 690 6.9 
UDG ek is coeescaccce-ceeeseuss seseaee os 16,701 61.1 10,203 9,477 8,431 1,047 310),// 726 | 
Of ircescascssiesarsaesossrenteceoesest® 17,051 61.6 10,500 9,651 8,524 1,128 56.6 849 8.1 
NOW Sicentviesecerecieteeccatestatrs Si 62.7 10,895 9,987 8,780 1,206 lee 908 8.3 
PO) Se ee ek ss cesvarsetest season eactees 17,702 63.4 1152331 10,395 9,094 1,301 58.7 836 7.4 
V9.8 Olesescctersecsscntare etaceateerasces 18,053 64.1 iis 10,708 9,316 S92, SPS 865 Ue) 
[SUPA core veaetucseeenrersenseccoace 18,368 64.8 11,899 11,001 OPIS 1,486 SY) 898 Tee: 
NO 82 cescetecyaedac-tcsseacestettacenreohes 18,608 64.1 11,926 10,618 9,090 1,528 Si/ell 1,308 11.0 
NO 88 eer cecre saa tecsatoncstrenesassers 18,805 64.4 12,109 10,675 9,036 1,639 56.8 1,434 11.8 
TOBA ie screcsescsccsconscceracrccrserrecess 18,996 64.8 12,316 10,932 9,263 1,669 Die 1,384 EZ 
POSS ease teri. t. mee cctce rete 19,190 65.3 P2582: e221 9,484 37 58.5 ipo 10.5 
TOR GPa eeeenrsmerorerete 19,397 65.7 12,746 11,531 9,742 1,789 59.4 JE ZS 9.5 
NOS Ji seesttenrests<trestestdscnssaves cose 19,642 66.2 13,011 11,861 10,057 1,804 60.4 1,150 8.8 
LOSS hecetan tessrstarescrtsatecest+sc 19,890 66.7 S225) 12,245 10,363 1,882 61.6 1,031 es 
LO SO momen toete ccegtenerassesssccet? 20,141 67.0 13,503 12,486 10,597 1,888 62.0 1,018 ee 


Note: Small differences in total may arise due to rounding. 

Labour Force Survey data were first collected under the revised Labour Force Survey in January, 1975. In January, 1976, the Revised Survey re- 
placed the former Survey. Revised data have been estimated back to 1966. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics (71-201). 
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Table 25.1 
Change in Main Components of the Labour Market 


1967 - 1989 
Employment 

Population Employment Partici- to Unem- 

15 years Labour a a i a ar a Unem- pation population ployment 

and over force Total Full-time Part-time — ployment rate ratio rate 
Year (per cent change) (percentage point difference) 
BIGOT AD coccsessseseesme ee tesserae --- 3.4 2) --- --- 17.9 0.3 --- 0.4 
WO GS occscnscckavsewstgennaaceteaieles --- 2.6 1.9 --- --- 20.9 0.0 --- 0.7 
OGD) se ncaccttowsseitrertvemewevieer aie --- Sul 3.1 --- --- el 0.3 --- -0.1 
MOF Oleetesctaccsscecumtotereestsveiessates --- ZS) Vat --- --- 31.5 -0.1 --- 13 
WOM Nesessstovecsctetseebcnwovesssuseveers 2.4 29 2S --- --- 12.4 0.3 -0.0 0.5 
LOW Dicccreredocersecesrentersvivossleereets pa 3.0 3.0 --- --- 3.4 0.5 0.5 0.0 
WOT Ncsevusressvosesereetensseturatseeseee Ap 4.3 5.0 --- --- -6.9 1.] I} -0.7 
OTA scosossvovesdavsdetcencsevuesvsuseees 2.6 39 4.2 --- --- -0.2 0.8 0.9 -0.2 
WOT Nisvevovstetesersreetterravcses weave Ps) Ss) i\e7/ --- --- 34.2 0.6 -0.4 1.6 
NOT Ove seczcoesz tec coaeteatswtvacsoeseses 23 D3 2a 1.6 5.9 Sp 0.0 -0.1 0.2 
MOTT cossssessstsceessareteesevaaseeecsvet 26 | DS) 1.8 1.1 7.7 16.9 0.5 -0.1 1.0 
MOTB ctsscossnssacvetenceevecvrcsiesestass ee 3.8 3:5 3.0 7.0 6.9 itil 0.9 0.2 
ND ee hecwssdvcrcaceetenee vercivacuensits 19) 3.1 4.1 3.6 7.8 -7.9 0.7 1E2 -0.9 
WO BO Raticetnceeiceeecncvevsetsvned 2.0 3.0 3.0 2.4 7.0 Sh 0.7 0.6 0.1 
HOS ec ces -ccesectearesoesusvecestervees te7/ 2.8 Ul Dell 6.8 3.8 0.7 0.6 0.0 
ND SD eecccevscsescotsveveteavsceneseseeasso 13 0.2 -3.5 -4.5 2.8 45.7 -0.7 -2.8 35 
HOS Sidssetrenscsnovetstvstenevaessheccesers ie 1.5 0.5 -0.6 Wes! 9.6 0.3 -0.3 0.8 
MOS 4 av icocsacscnssetasetetessesesase sees 1.0 Iled/ 2.4 Pes, 1.8 -3.5 0.4 0.8 -0.6 
WO SD aoscvseccorsscsstucecsieeseaseusosvers 1.0 1.8 2.6 2.4 4.1 -5.3 0.5 0.9 -0.7 
NOX aes Ae Sree eee 1.1 ey) 2.8 2, 3.0 -7.3 0.4 1.0 -1.0 
NOS Tied xcceovccnowtone cots cwsseevemeatt ie3! Dal ZS By 0.9 -5.3 0.5 0.9 -0.7 
MOSS cbs ccm utssenctrssetetocsenocnosseete 13. 2.0 3) 3.0 4.3 -10.3 0.5 IR -1.0 
WO BOL cca tesc.enstusdreretssscorteets IES, ep 2.0 233 0.4 -1.3 0.3 0.4 -0.3 
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Reference Table 26 
Labour Force and Employment by Sex and Age Groups 
1966 - 19890) 
(thousands) 
Male Female 
Year Total 15-24 25+ 25-54 Total 15-24 25+ 25-54 Total 


Labour Force 


VO GG eer ctacess ce ceeacteceatsasctneees 5,147 1,025 4,122 3,320 2,346 785 1,561 1,291 7,493 
WO GT ieiacescesseesatcresaressess sescotoeses 5,261 1,078 4,183 Spoil 2,485 833 1,653 372 7,747 
V9 GS vertere senceentccoctecsseesceneseonsstes 5,354 1,114 4,240 3,413 Zoi, 879 1,718 1,421 7,951 
RO OOM netrcerssssntenereceecceseeserestse 5,465 1,147 4,318 3,474 2,728 919 1,809 1,494 8,194 
NOW Oleeestrerccrsccsnetoumsenectectecesss 5,571 1,190 4,381 3,525 2,824 940 1,883 1,564 8,395 
NOTTAL ceceetcttrencacrenccockocnbecnaq ong 5,667 1,232 4,435 3,590 2,972 997 HOTS 1,638 8,639 
WUD ress centesscascccere ernest ssn SH 1,290 4,507 3,666 3,101 1,032 2,068 739 8,897 
N93 sercstsecs ace cccesegersteresssssseaese ays) 1,367 4,606 3,769 3,303 1,102 2,202 1,853 9,276 
UD 7A iscscoscesctsssencetoatersetcs seetetes 6,163 1,450 4,713 3,876 3,477 1,168 2,308 1,967 9,639 
MODS ye cxcencese scence wseereansetoseessersn 6,294 1,485 4,809 3,949 3,680 1,217 2,463 PMN) 9,974 
Oi] Giecceensecesssceucenanectecnsssesecseus® 6,368 1,496 4,872 4,036 3,836 1,243 DIL 2295 10,203 
VOT ees scenccneecaseperss wescoasacveeets 6,505 1,541 4,964 4,114 3,996 207 TNS) 2,345 10,500 
VOT Sioeer ct xencecteetereswsessvecsscvenene 6,657 ew/7/ 5,080 4,213 4,239 1,324 2,914 Deepen 10,895 
NOS eres: detereecse seers sesertaceserseess 6,811 1,624 5,187 4,305 4,420 see) 3,043 2,632 11,231 
SSD eccreoeencchsonscpacnaccmreeonmnonncr 6,935 1,643 5,292 4,398 4,638 1,418 3,221 2,802 UES 7/S) 
TOS Wirrecencccstssccceeserccateeesecsestoors 7,051 1,648 5,402 4,506 4,849 1,426 3,422 DOO 11,899 
VO SDireiacsssnsscacsconceerscbevseaesorectes 7,009 1,554 5,455 4,555 4,916 1,382 3,534 3,095 11,926 
MOSS ice cctercscstretessecesseesssereets> 7,052 Loe 51933 4,636 5,057 1,365 3,693 3,248 12,109 
NOS resersecrstes cencsatsunsenncestesneeses 7,100 1,497 5,603 4,705 5,216 1,352 3,864 3,416 12,316 
OSS Rete scrtcres.sersiee teseaasetsaceaes 7,167 1,464 5,702 4,804 5,365 1,343 4,022 3,563 12,532 
WO SOpeeeceeseece-ccescasscancotouestectses 7,244 1,458 5,786 4,901 5,502 1,330 4,173 SE 12,746 
OS Titrceter stent ervetarsecescatsescness 1352 1,445 5,887 5,013 5,679 1,314 4,366 3,896 13,011 
POSS iescccccesscoseossssecssossees aeetsares 7,422 1,425 5,997 5,117 5,853 1,289 4,564 4,081 13278) 
DOSS ieee sacevatsseatseestectsrontetccsscers 7,525 1,409 6,116 D259) 5,978 1,265 4,713 4,241 13,503 
a eee ee ee eee 
Employment 
VQ GG etesercceco-vasesecseestocceteseseree 4,975 961 4,014 3,241 2,267 747 JES --- 7,242 
NOG Tiree eecscenectscsescereczevtssteces> 5,058 1,001 4,058 3,276 205 787 1,606 --- 7,451 
LOGS iti ree scts i spesscrsctsaesrese 5,110 1,017 4,093 3,300 2,483 821 1,662 --- 75593 
VO GO ee srcectsccscsscer<stscssnseecesscecss 5,230 1,052 4,178 3,368 2,601 860 1,742 --- 7,832 
TOO ererrrerecossscsstieccstessecteseseee 5,260 1,057 4,203 3,388 2,660 860 1,800 --- WNE, 
Ws] ieersenctesscscescassecosececsreress 33529) 1,083 4,245 3,441 fT 899 1,876 --- 8,104 
LODE Seesecscscsssesevetecsscuccsccatsrees 5,460 1,136 4,324 3,521 2,885 934 Os --- 8,344 
IDB esscccesentecssssesesstnsesseserorents 5,678 1,230 4,448 3,644 3,083 1,000 2,083 --- 8,761 
Oi] Are see resssesccoeeesteasnecescdsvosvess 5,870 1,310 4,559 SH SZ S525) 1,064 7) \O2) --- OF 125 
[Site steecceceevssycenses Socsretsessess 5,903 1,299 4,605 3,781 3,381 1,077 2,304 1,976 9,284 
LO Olrememerstesecrsvesststecesssses sees. 5,964 1,298 4,666 3,862 Souls 1,093 2,420 2,077 9,477 
ODE Reecceccecceccseccsens ans tscustesetsetes 6,032 1,312 4,720 3,909 3,619 1,101 Z19 2,163 9,651 
OTB erase cseteesscescecsesseasccesscasesast 6,156 1,340 4,816 Sol 3,830 1,141 2,689 2,317 9,987 
LODO reser auccmrsttcssessconetissssesecese 6,362 1,410 4,952 4,106 4,033 1,202 2,831 2,438 10,395 
NO SO isetastscceccencctesevssesesasccocasts 6,459 1,418 5,041 4,181 4,249 Psa, 3,011 2,611 10,708 
NOS ei reteccsceret reevccscersstescecertse 6,556 1,416 5,140 4,280 4,445 1,251 3,194 2,780 11,001 
VO SDR cccssteccercereaccercrecccrcts cesses 6,236 1,226 5,010 4,168 4,382 1,160 8,222 2,810 10,618 
LOSS Pee cccasectecsccersesetswesnte sores 6,203 1,180 5,023 4,192 4,472 1,133 Rei by 2,926 10,675 
LOB Ar, Becsesceseeussvarcacecsscsncessneess 6,308 1,207 5,100 4,268 4,624 1,134 3,490 3,072 10,932 
LOSS rercssessscsectsscpeenssatssssseseasst 6,428 1,199 D229 4,399 4,794 1,149 3,645 S217, 11,2211 
LOS Osos cestatcsccrccteotsteesseeears 6,567 1,218 5,349 4,522 4,964 1,148 3,815 3,396 11,531 
OS Tivitcewcesctctecesensestssuserssteeras: 6,709 1,232 5,477 4,657 Dl5Z 1,151 4,002 3,565 11,861 
LOS 8 ie. us Seevsteccstescstaccevsetesttecests 6,876 1,241 5,636 4,804 5,368 1,147 4,221 3,766 12,245 
LO SO a sce eerie sitensentsossetcosteterss 6,977 1,234 5,743 4,917 5,508 1,138 4,371 3,924 12,486 


(1) See note on reference table 25. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics (71-201). 
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Reference Table 27 


Participation and Unemployment Rates by Sex and Age Groups 


1966 - 19890) 


(per cent) 

Year Total 
WOGOW aso sce auncne tt sssceseceenets 719.8 
NO GWE, ressaaccgese teh tssaessebact tere 79.3 
NQGSP oscccs cos teeseteotsvescteecree es 78.6 
NWO GO Bertscresh ca trck eieriostisccios sete 78.3 
WG) eccoteetc teecatesxsccctesetavsactese es 77.8 
NS TALE. ecensssontessoteetyeeactssoesetceers THES 
MOTD secosuscessceetstotcesscecevsssseeies THES) 
LG TSI se cosessccacsecceoviscsssososttatts 78.2 
OTA irccetcsccsteeeen tastes evcienscoescr’ 78.7 
[WON AS) oaks nes Sens Sena eee 78.4 
D1 Gi ccesessscsucesteccvasisssoncstentstess 77.6 
OUT Recccavessacstosencetstedvnsssusetieh ss Till 
MOTSIEA F ossccostetbeeeticsecsstacestes 78.1 
COW AS ie ie eae Oe 78.5 
PO SOS reretec tenes ceee te tresssccscnereveses 78.4 
MO SIRS. scssescscchosetecseteccsscaeaeths 78.4 
MOS QR... coocsevnop tebe ei ceccstecooteees 77.0 
MO SSRs nccacctoeececstotthiaeaisscteseteees 76.7 
ORG R eetkccescnctetceten vtuesbesesaret 76.6 
[OR a heeareten Base wherein rete i 76.6 
OSGi csesecoottaes eects sesevetscetees 76.6 
OSIM, fascacasseseneder those vet ve bestrenes 76.6 
MOSS rir csecsstenecatesstertevevagecsseaccs 76.6 
RS SOs etc. corees Cases teotestees toes 76.7 
WOO beciveveneccemccssossseetoceccesteee 353, 
NOG eee cenvestercecmicceesastecseeseccen 3.9 
IOS ectecrccorecctarcedesversctecsseoses 4.6 
OGD Wie cote na tetetec sete eanecstecee 4.3 
MOT. Oe aarer coves sactconcssierseseanoaseotte 5.6 
MOM iiescssancscsccussect souccsssoseounesuaee 6.0 
MO] Lieie cceccseacerersesduceseivesvveverts 5.8 
WT Bircesersescctese ossrccesurccesseseeees 4.9 
MA een ere cnc, sues ttccs sostessaces neste 48 
WD eeveccetccescsscretcesssvesstessvosesee 6.2 
MEDIO cr anaceszssiccerecesdeseesestecseessee: 6.3 
OUI ape Pesetteireer nsec er eee des) 
CRS seo ater seen iertertneeen TS) 
MSD Oe rece. cece tects ten tiacs toteescaccosers 6.6 
LDL ae pe teseeatass acer 6.9 
NED Si ene ctaceciterentes Searecoretccaseresee 7.0 
MED DORM ser scceutesa cet ctrsercrcenetiees 11.0 
MODS See csec terse cgacteseetcteececsenceseots 12.0 
MD BTR cuccereccokcanc sic seecnséessteeeses jie 
BOS Swen ccstacucaeveccisteversaccosesctat 10.3 
HED BO aes coazeaicecasset costecsessescvsssecs 9.3 
MED OM Rupe cctecccsctncervsssecteccnseveees 8.5 
SESS ee cee Sty aaa ee 7.4 
SEAS SN ane ee Sa es 


25+ 25-54 Total 


Participation rates 


84.9 96.5 35.4 
84.5 96.2 36.5 
84.0 SBy A! Sieh 
83.8 95.6 38.0 
83.3 95.3 38.3 
82.7 O52. 39.4 
82.3 95.0 40.2 
82.3 95.3 41.9 
82.2 95.4 43.0 
81.9 94.8 44.4 
81.1 94.8 45.2 
80.9 94.7 46.0 
81.1 95.0 47.9 
81.0 Wey] 49.0 
80.7 94.8 50.4 
80.5 94.9 oy by 
D> 93.9 7 
1 93.8 52.6 
78.6 93.4 53.6 
78.5 BET 54.6 
78.2 93.8 Spe) 
Tie. ES 56.4 
Wiki OD ah 57.4 
771.6 93.8 Ss) 


2.6 2.4 3.4 
3.0 2.8 Sy 
3.5 3:3 4.4 
32 3.0 4.7 
4.1 Sy 5.8 
4.3 4.2 6.6 
4.1 4.0 7.0 
3.4 53 6.7 
33} a2 6.4 
4.3 4.3 8.1 
4.2 4.3 8.4 
4.9 5.0 9.4 
ay Ss! 9.6 
4.5 4.6 8.8 
4.8 4.9 8.4 
4.8 5.0 8.3 
8.2 8.5 10.9 
o2 9.6 11.6 
9.0 03 11.3 
8.3 8.4 10.7 
7.6 7.7 9.8 
7.0 Weil i) 
6.0 6.1 8.3 
6.1 6.1 aS, 


Female 
15-24 


25+ 


25-54 


Total 


(1) See note on reference table 25. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics (71-201). 
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Reference Table 28 
Participation Rates, Canada and Regions 
1966 - 1989") 


(per cent) 


Atlantic Prairie 
Year Nild. ~ P-E.) N:S.) N-B: region Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. region B.C. Canada 
NS oS oerererere 448 54.3 52.5 eS 50.4 56.0 59.8 57.4 54.0 61.7 58.3 56.7 7-3 
LOGI) vastce-.2s 45.0" “536° 52.9 350.6 50.3 56.4 60.2 57.4 53.9 61.8 58.3 Sy ES: 57.6 
HOGS ecccrsccass AAS S256 Paa2.1 « Sho 50.0 55.6 60.3 59.0 55.0 62.7 59° 57.6 57.6 
OO perder: 43.7 ~- S44" 52.8 1505 49.9 So) 60.5 58.1 55.4 63.4 5957 58.2 SEY 
VOTO Weccscocrs AS AL "51.57 5203.) 7409 49.4 55.4 60.5 58.7 3533 63.6 60.0 58.7 57.8 
LO tesesceoss 450 543 522 498 49.8 56.0 60.9 595 SBE) 63.0 60.0 58.3 58.1 
LOT Dee tess 46.2 54.1 52al SZ 50.4 D527 61.7 59.6 56.5 63.8 60.7 58.8 58.6 
WIE veserocrert 499:- 546. “S37. 2528 52.4 57.6 62.4 60.7 Shs 64.8 61.7 59.6 59.7 
1G 4 eases 49.2 S545 3 55.8) Tso 53.4 58.0 63.4 61.5 G8 65.6 62.5 60.3 60.5 
TOD eects: A904, “S655 55.3" © 55:8 SBhS 58.5 64.1 60.9 Doe 66.1 63.0 61.1 61.1 
NOY cccerters 490i4° 56:7) 55:1 53.6 Shs Sieh) 63.8 61.2 60.5 67.0 63.8 61.3 61.1 
WO creas SO se) Ss! 53.6 Shy 58.9 64.3 61.6 61.6 67.2 64.4 61.6 61.6 
OG Seererests Sls S762 4S, 54.7 59.9 65.4 63.0 62.1 68.4 65.5 63.0 62.7 
OE ncconeeocs 52,3 590°" 56.6" "55.0 Spy 60.2 66.5 63.6 62.7 69.7 66.5 63.2 63.4 
NORIO oot 52.1 5928 137A > 8536 55.8 61.2 66.7 64.5 63.0 70.9 67.5 64.1 64.1 
NOS ee exceses 52 GMO. S 56.2 56.0 61.4 67.6 64.8 63.5 (23 68.5 65.1 64.8 
LSD eereceves SI Ss DIE 54.9 55:2 60.0 67.3 65.0 63.9 71.4 68.2 64.3 64.1 
MOSS ieecrersees SIS O03 * 57.51) ee 5.4 Sill 60.8 67.2 65.7 65.2 71.4 68.7 64.2 64.4 
1984 weereoccs 53:0 "605" (S94 F552 56.6 61.5 67.6 65.8 65.2 WS) 69.0 64.1 64.8 
NOBS rrecstsors 5S Olean 0. Samm ON 56.9 62.1 68.1 65.8 66.3 71.9 69.2 64.5 65.3 
HOS Gsrecreeeess eye) GI 59.4 57.4 57.4 62.4 68.5 66.4 66.6 22 69.5 65.2 65.7 
NO Siicecaccesrs 53:2) G2.9° 99 38-2 Sie) 63.3 69.0 66.5 66.4 72.0 69.4 65.6 66.2 
TOSS ieee 546 640 60.8 58.8 58.8 64.0 69.6 66.7 66.4 72.4 69.7 65.7 66.7 
ORO seseece 55) 805.0! 2 GOl27 Feso.3 SS) 64.0 69.8 67.0 66.2 72.4 69.7 66.8 67.0 


(1) See note on reference table 25. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics (71-201). 
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Reference Table 29 

Labour Force, Canada and Regions 
1966 - 1989) 

(thousands of persons) 


Atlantic Prairie 
Year Nild= er Esee Nes: N.B. region Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. region B.C. Canada 
MS GGsesercsetss 131 37 251 196 615 2,113 2,787 361 SSL 569 1,262 716 7,493 
LOGI tcxecesee 134 oT 257 197 625 2,184 2,891 365 335 586 1,286 759 7,747 
LOGE eS... -e-: 136 Si 261 201 635 2,205 2,980 382 345 615 1,342 789 T95i 
NO GO cteseses 137 3B 267 204 647 2,264 3,077 383 350 643 1,376 830 8,194 
NOT Osrecerssces 139 37 271 205 652 2,288 Shilea 392 347 667 1,406 871 8,395 
ROA ieecrcces: 147 40 276 210 673 2,347 3,290 402 346 682 1,430 899 8,639 
IS Pearenios 154 41 280 220 695 2,383 3,410 408 351 711 1,470 938 8,897 
HOTS ecccretrss 168 42 295 232 737 2,499 3,532 42] 355 746 po22 987 9,276 
WO TA sesescocses 171 At 313 239 767 2,570 3,686 435 360 781 1,576 1,040 FG39 
19 Desrevareess 176 46 317 248 787 2,647 3,818 437 376 822 1,635 1,087 9,974 
1D] Oveacesteest 181 47 322 253 803 2,689 3,882 446 393 873 NTA ety 10,203 
MO Tileacsasotsss 188 48 327 258 821 2,760 3,986 455 408 O22 1,785 1,148 10,500 
HO Steccosesees 194 50 338 268 850 2,839 4,133 470 418 983 1,871 1,202 10,895 
LOT OR eer 200 52 346 273 871 2,897 4,271 476 428 1,048 13952 1239) 11,231 
LOSO Ler: 205 =/6) 356 280 894 2,988 4,350 484 437 1,120 2,041 1,301 Liis7s 
HD Sil eseceence 208 53 359 286 906 3,037 4,463 490 446 117. 23133 1,361 11,899 
OSD Mececcecs: 208 ay 360 281 901 2,985 4,502 495 454 1,221 2,170 1,367 11,926 
ROSS aececeres 212 55 368 288 923 3,038 4,561 507 468 233 2,208 1,380 12,109 
NOB arr eccsseese 218 56 385 290 949 3,088 4,655 pls 474 1,241 2,228 1,396 12,316 
LOSS ereseose se 220 58 385 300 963 3,140 4,758 518 485 1,249 2avoe 1,420 12,532 
NOS Oneaecee 221 59 392 306 978 3,174 4,862 526 489 1,266 2,281 1,451 12,746 
WO Sieeescreses 223 60 399 312 994 8.255 4,992 Sol 489 1,268 2,288 1,482 13,011 
OS Sicscceseees 231 62 408 318 1,019 Syoil 5,118 535 488 1,290 2,313 1,514 133275 
LO SO eierrsrees 238 63 414 325 1,040 3,343 5,214 538 482 1,308 2,328 1,578 13,503 


() See note on reference table 25. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics (71-201). 


Table 29.1 
Change in Labour Force, Canada and Regions 


1967 - 1989 
(per cent) 

Atlantic Prairie 
Year Nild Se Es S ee NEB: region Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. region B.C. Canada 
TOG] eosscnssecses Aes) 0.0 2.4 0.5 1.6 3.4 35); 1.1 0.9 3.0 ee, 6.0 3.4 
LOGS eee cccaste 1.5 0.0 1.6 2.0 1.6 1.0 Sal 4.7 3.0 4.9 4.4 4.0 2.6 
19 GO resstseeseee 0.7 5.4 INS 1.5 Eg Zel 3:3 0.3 1.4 4.6 BS a2 et 
A De pereartere: 1.5 -5.1 its: 0.5 0.8 VI Sh Taps: -0.9 Shy De 4.9 ZS 
LOTR er sss4 5.8 8.1 1.8 2.4 Be 2.6 3.6 2.6 -0.3 2:2 Ly, Be, 29 
NOW essecesssese 4.8 2S 1.4 4.8 33 eS 3.6 LS 1.4 4.3 2.8 4.3 3.0 
VOTB mecsrsesss ses 9.1 2.4 5.4 S15 6.0 4.9 3.6 32 it 4.9 35 Sy 4,3 
VOT An siacveseses 1.8 4.8 6.1 3.0 4.1 2.8 4.4 333 1.4 4.7 3.5 5.4 3.9 
LOWS eee ccoseets 29 4.5 eS 3.8 2.6 3.0 3.6 0.5 4.4 Sy? Sell 4.5 a5 
[OW Gtec cs escen: 2.8 22 1.6 2.0 2.0 1.6 iN7/ Delt 4.5 6.2 4.7 2.8 23 
OMT leccotcerrn 3.9 Za 1.6 2.0 22, 2.6 Dell 2.0 3.8 5.6 4.3 2.8 IHS) 
OTB reccasvects 82 4.2 3.4 39 Sh) 29 Si 3.3 IIS) 6.6 4.8 4.7 3.8 
1979 eeeersceseee Bel 4.0 2.4 1.9 De) 2.0 3:3 eS 2.4 6.6 4.3 3.1 Sul 
[O8One Sct: 2.5 1.9 2S 2.6 2.6 3.1 1.8 1.7 2.1 6.9 4.6 5.0 3.0 
LOSI eecoseseses 1.5 0.0 0.8 2.1 13 1.6 2.6 1h 2.1 6.9 4.5 4.6 2.8 
IOS 2 resect 0.0 -1.9 0.3 -1.7 -0.6 -1.7 0.9 1.0 1.8 2.0 led 0.4 0.2 
VOSSrecccra.seers IED 5.8 yD 25) 2.4 1.8 13 2.4 Sal 1.0 1.8 1.0 15 
VOSA ere cccre tes, 2.8 1.8 4.6 0.7 2.8 1.6 zal ee 3! 0.6 0.9 ed Ned 
MOSS crsseceveeaee 0.9 3.6 0.0 3.4 1.5 od PJ) 1.0 Dee! 0.6 ley 1.7 1.8 
1986s eect. 0.5 ea 1.8 2.0 1.6 Let 22. 1.5 0.8 1.4 les 22 ey 
WOS fizercesets 0.9 NZ 1.8 2.0 1.6 DED 2.7 1.0 0.0 0.2 0.3 al 2.1 
1988 Sececeseees 3.6 3:3 ZS VS, DS 1.8 2 0.8 -0.2 ils7/ 1.1 Dp 2.0 
198 9 ee ceceentes 3.0 1.6 Nees 2a 2.1 1.0 19 0.6 -1.2 1.4 0.6 4.2 11 2/ 
wo es a eS SS Se ee 
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Reference Table 30 

Employment, Canada and Regions 
1966 - 1989") 

(thousands of persons) 


Atlantic 
Year Nfld. PEI NS. NB: region Que. 
tt OGOnter 123 35 239 186 583 2,027 
POG Jette ctete- 126 35 245 187 593 2,085 
LOGS iscestsees- 126 34 248 190 598 2,081 
WOOO eaeeree sees 127 36 254 190 607 2,126 
BOO eeeceseses 129 35) 256 192 612 2,128 
NO Sectccsts 135 37 256 197 625 2.5 
LOW Di stecssscceee 140 36 261 205 642 2,205 
LOTS) eres. 151 39 275 214 679 2,330 
LOT Ae te 149 41 292 221 703 2,401 
RO) Dieesceetereas 152) 42 292 224 710 2,434 
NOVO necee 157 42 292 226 717 2,456 
OE icpimreteer co 159 43 292 224 718 2,476 
WO TSicaesece 162 45 303 234 744 2,530 
LOH OH eXcss seers: 170 46 311 243 710 2,619 
MOSOeiacesce: 178 47 321 249 795 2,694 
OS renters 179 47 322 Ss) 801 DPE 
OSD eerecseeneees 173 45 313 242 773 2,574 
VOSS erereeecsnes 119/22 48 319 245 784 2,616 
OSA eerececstoess 174 49 335 247 805 2,692 
POS Sevens: 174 50 333 2a) 812 2,768 
WO SO vecersenrsss 179 31 341 262 833 2,825 
MOST iterccetes 183 52 350 272 857 2,918 
OSS eeeesercess. 193 54 366 280 893 3,001 
TO SO Weerenetee rs 201 54 373 284 912 3,031 


(1) See note on reference table 25. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics (71-201). 
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Prairie 
region 


1233 
1,254 
1,299 
1,331 
1,337 


1,356 
1,393 
1,451 
1,523 
1,570 


1,641 
1,698 
1,774 
1,868 
16953 


2,037 
2,007 
1995 
2,010 
2,045 


2,080 
2,092 
2,132 
2,158 


jae. 


684 


Canada 


7,242 
7,451 
593 
7,832 
7,919 


Table 30.1 
Change in Employment, Canada and Regions 


1967 - 1989 
(per cent) 

Atlantic Prairie 
Year Nfld. PEI. N.S. N.B. region Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. region BiG. Canada 
WOOT 5. teseecees 2.4 0.0 pis) 0.5 ea) 2.9 3.1 0.9 0.6 2S: ito! SRS! 2.9 
LOGS. s.5.cezssveee 0.0 -2.9 2 1.6 0.8 -0.2 2.6 sel 2.4 4.2 3.6 oe 1.9 
W969 rcne 0.8 5.9 2.4 0.0 vo 2.2 Se Hic 0.6 4.4 2S) 6.2 Sl 
VOTO Se tesrces 1.6 -2.8 0.8 it! 0.8 0.1 1.9 0.0 -1.8 1.9 0.5 Oe. Ll 
POW Nee coast 4.7 Sey! 0.0 2.6 De 22. DS DDD 0.3 1.6 1.4 3.6 23 
LOT Dee teceseets Shi -2.7 2.0 4.1 2H 1.4 4.0 1.8 0.6 4.4 2a Shi) 3.0 
WOW bes tee IS 8.3 5.4 4.4 5.8 5h 7/ 4.4 4.1 21 522, 4.2 6.4 5.0 
NOTAR eects -1.3 sl 6.2 a3 35 3.0 4.2 4.2 2.0 6.8 5.0 6.1 4.2 
SB knees! 2.0 2.4 0.0 1.4 1.0 1.4 1.5 -0.5 4.3 4.5 SP 1.9 1.7 
197 Oveecescewe 33 0.0 0.0 0.9 1.0 0.9 1.9 1.9 3.6 6.3 4.5 2.6 2.1 
VOU Tose ccoaces eS 2.4 0.0 -0.9 0.1 0.8 1.8 0.7 B22. 5.0 Sh) 2.8 1.8 
19 Biss cceeteee 1.9 4.7 3.8 4.5 3.6 ep 3.4 2.6 Da 6:5 4.5 5.0 315 
NOT Oe cccsscsctee 4.9 D2: 2.6 3.8 $5) 3S 4.1 2S 333 1k) 5.3 Sh 4.1 
NOS Op arcres: 4.7 Ore 32 DS. Be 29 IGS 1.8 1S} Tel 4.6 6.0 3.0 
LOS Te eccsoscers 0.6 0.0 0.3 1.6 0.8 itl BES) 0.7 1.9 6.8 4.3 4.7 Dei) 
TOS2 ress cette -3.4 -4.3 -2.8 -4,3 -3.5 -5.5 -2.6 -1.5 0.2 -2.1 -1.5 -5.4 -3.5 
NOSSeeeesreet- -0.6 6.7 1.9 Nhe 1.4 1.6 0.6 1.1 1.9 -2.2 -0.6 -1.0 0.5 
198 Aitccccencees Tp, ral 5.0 0.8 Dag 2.9 3.6 2.4 0.5 0.2 0.8 0.1 2.4 
HORS Pee cee 0.0 2.0 -0.6 3.2 0.9 2.8 3.4 1.1 23 1.8 ei 2.4 2.6 
W98Gien. sees 2.9 2.0 2.4 DY 2.6 Dal 3.4 23 1.3 1.6 1.7 4.1 2.8 
LOST eeeeeee DD 2.0 2.6 3.8 2.9 sh3) 3.6 lew 0.2 0.4 0.6 2.8 2.9 ‘ 
LOSS iter 5.5 3.8 4.6 2.9 4.2 2.8 hi) 0.4 -0.4 ANS) 1.9 4.0 ye ; 
LOS Or ee. 4.1 0.0 1.9 1.4 Zl 1.0 1.8 0.8 -1.1 2.3 Vee Sul 2.0 : 
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Reference Table 31 


Unemployment, Canada and Regions 


1966 - 1989°)) 
(thousands of persons) 


Year Nfld. PET. N.S. 
WO GG rcccasese-ss 8 0 12 
ROG erecerescraes 8 0 13 
OOS certecaperees 10 0 13 
NOG 9 eesocesessecs 10 0 13 
NOT O sescessessass 10 0 14 
ROTM eresccroosase 12 0 19 
MOM 2iessecncassse 14 4 20 
MOTB cesenssacee 17 0 19 
NOT AR ccectezcenss 22 0 21 
NOT i eccccscecese WS) 4 24 
MOTO. ccssccncaee 24 5 31 
VOLT sccensessace 29 5 35 
WOT Sy csececeseone 31 5 36 
NOT Orrecsnensars 30 6 85 
NOS OReespeoccsses 27 6 35 
ROS eccarsesnecs 29 6 36 
NOS 2 iacssspeseces 35 7 47 
MOSS ercrscesesees 40 y 48 
MOR AE eresscseere 44 7 50 
MOS Diececensnsssss 46 8 52 
NOSGE.cecatecrses 42 8 51 
NO Si escsssetsene 40 8 49 
LOS Srecsserccsene 38 8 42 
OSD Riessecsnesns 38 9 4] 


(1) See note on reference table 25. 


Atlantic 
region 


Source: Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics (71-201). 


ey) 


Prairie 

region BC: 
29 33 
33 39 
43 47 
45 42 
70 67 
74 65 
78 a3 
70 66 
53 64 
65 92 
71 96 
86 98 
97 99 
84 95 
88 88 
96 91 
164 166 
213 190 
219 206 
206 200 
201 181 
197 A 
182 Si7/ 
171 144 


Canada 


251 
296 


Reference Table 32 
Unemployment Rates, Canada and Regions 


1966 - 1989 
(per cent) 


AS tale ee ea an Sai: 


Year Nfld 
1OGGs ocr 5.8 
VOGT ess canes 5.9 
NS G82 e occ. el 
|S o\ eens 7.4 
LOW Oe cee To 
Ko) eee 8.4 
je rere 9.2 
[ROP ese 10.0 
WOT Ae cc 13.0 
LOW Seeresstecs 14.0 
7 Greece: nS 
Oi easecceese 15:5 
LOW Seeeerecee 16.2 
WOT cae, yal! 
IO SON erence JiGis) 
TO Sie eeeeees 13.9 
[982k evccese 16.7 
HORS wees 18.7 
1984 eee 20.2 
VOSS Serccee. 20.8 
LO SGiecccce 19.2 
LO Sifeecbee: 17.9 
WOSSseeee.czes 16.4 
19 SOF 15.8 


8.0 
9.6 
9.8 
9.8 
Ne 
10.6 


D2 
12.9 
12 
12.8 
13:3 


13.4 
(37 
13.0 
14.1 


Atlantic 
region 


Source: Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics (71-201). 
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Man. 


Alta. 


2D 


Prairie 
region 


2.3 


BC: 


4.6 
Del 
a9) 
5.0 
Tea 


Canada 


Reference Table 33 


Employment by Industry 


1970 - 1989 


(thousands of persons) 


Total 
employ- 

Year ment 
GOP: sseacses0 7,919 
UOTE cescesness 8,104 
OTD er erseccotese 8,344 
MODS in cccnensas 8,761 
OT Ae tecesneoze 9,125 
MOTOR Sacovenness 9,284 
MOTO Peecsaces cscs 9,477 
OG iaes cessctese 9,651 
OTB eccsceceree 9,987 
OTD Peecesesceces 10,395 
MO SO Se cnccecessss 10,708 
NOSE .ocecosse 11,001 
MS) Be. scciecesee 10,618 
MOSSE, seassesee 10,675 
MOS 4 ee sec ecs: 10,932 
ROSS eriscsesscses G22 
MO SGiec.ssctasses LSS 
LOST. Rivcsevssese 11,861 
HOSS ercececcctese 12,245 
NOS 9 cece: 12,486 


Agricul- 


ture 


Other 
primary 


216 
221 
214 


Goods producing 


Manu- 
facturing 


1,768 
1,766 
1,823 
NeeeT 
1,978 


1,871 
1,921 
1,888 
1,956 
2,071 


2,111 
2,124 
1,928 
1,879 
1,954 


1,960 
1,989 
2,018 
2,104 
2,126 


Source: Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics (71-201). 


20 


Con- 
struction 


Total 


4,955 
5,114 
5,330 
5,602 
5,858 


6,108 
6,215 
6,423 
6,661 
6,920 


7,194 
7,418 
7,364 
7,478 
7,650 


Transpor- 
tation 
communi- 
cation 
and 
utilities 


698 
707 


Services producing 


Community 
Finance business 
insurance and 
and real personal 
Trade estate services 
1,328 379 2,040 
13335 399 URS 
1,417 398 2,202 
1,503 424 2,290 
1,578 460 2,389 
1,637 474 2,520 
1,644 496 2513, 
1,679 531 2,695 
1,739 546 2,812 
1,808 554 2,954 
1,837 611 3,096 
1,884 594 3,262 
1,843 601 Be275 
1,839 601 3,395 
1,916 633 3,458 
1,985 629 3,630 
2,064 657 3,765 
2,097 698 3,918 
2,168 728 4,062 
2,186 733 4,150 


Public 
administra- 
tion and 
defence 


Table 33.1 
Change in Employment by Industry 
1971 - 1989 
(per cent) 
Goods producing 
Transpor- 
tation 
communi- 
Total cation 
employ- Agricul- — Other Manu- Con- and 
Year ment Total ture primary facturing struction Total utilities 
LOTR sassescres-s 23 0.9 0.2 23 -0.1 4.7 Sy 1.3 
USP Aa semen 3.0 0.8 -6.0 -3.2 sy) 1.0 4.2 3.8 
OFS irernscaavtesses 5.0 4.8 -2.9 4.7 517 9.1 351 5.6 
NOTA Pescscrecstosess 4.2 3.4 1.1 22. 2.6 8.7 4.6 2al 
NOUS ies. sscsssess rey -2.8 1.9 -3.9 -5.4 29 4.3 Pell 
VOTOR ere scestse-cees al Del -2.3 6.8 Pel 53 1.8 1S 
Io acter ero 1.8 -1. -1.7 3.0 -1.7 -0.2 39 -0.6 
1978 Peeecscsseczrs sy 3.0 Dee, 7.4 3.6 0.0 Sh) 4.9 
107 Ore eese 4.1 4.5 Dal 5.8 SY) 1.6 a9 Sell 
WO SOR ieesscterseces 3.0 1.2 -1.0 OF 129 -3.1 4.0 0.3 
1OSM ears rears 2.) 2.0 1.9 7.0 0.6 4.3 8h) 0.6 
IOS Der. asesvensent es -3.5 -9.2 -4.7 -16.8 -9.2 -8.6 -0.7 -3.2 
LOSS ia selectss estes 0.5 -1.8 a2 oy) -2.5 -5.5 1:5 -1.9 
LOSA. sczssetsieoceess 2.4 Za 0.0 2.9 4.0 0.4 Pes -1.5 
WO Sd ercecteccsssers 2.6 0.6 -1.0 1.4 0.3 De | 35 2.8 
LOS Or emee secs 2.8 iz -1.7 -1.4 15 6.7 32 oy 
MOST icecetseeversces 2S) D3) -1.3 -0.4 ies) 8.9 Bul 0.9 
HOS Seeeractessesns Be 3.8 -3.7 BS 4.3 Tee, 3.0 0.6 
LOS Ore cecseeere-acs 2.0 iba -3.6 -2.0 1.0 5 23 6.3 
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Services producing 


Community 

Finance business 
insurance and 

and real personal 

Trade estate services 
0.5 S13) 4.3 
6.1 -0.3 3.5 
6.1 6.5 4.0 
5.0 8.5 4.3 
Su 3.0 55 
0.4 4.6 Pees 
Da Vell 4.7 
3.6 2.8 4.3 
4.0 iss 5.0 
1.6 10.3 4.8 
2.6 -2.8 5.4 
-2.2 1 0.3 
-0.2 0.0 oof 
4.2 518° 1.9 
3.6 -0.6 5.0 
4.0 4.5 Se7 
1.6 6.2 4.1 
3.4 4.3 35 
0.8 0.7 De. 


Public 
administra- 
tion and 
defence 


6.9 
6.2 
5.4 


Reference Table 34 
Unemployed Persons by Family Status, Canada 
1966 - 1989) 


Members of family units 
Total Heads Other 
unem- of Single __rela- 
Year ployed Total units child tives Spouses 
(thousands) 
NO GOperrrcrer eco 251 --- --- --- --- --- 
ROO Wikre cetsrecsveseses 296 --- --- --- --- --- 
NO GBicssoccccessoctteres 358 --- --- --- --- --- 
HO GON cccccn<ctkoreeess 362 --- --- --- --- --- 
ON (erence svete evens 476 --- --- --- --- --- 
NOMMMES coceceretese ee 535 --- --- --- --- --- 
OMe cccereccrccceaces 553 --- --- --- --- --- 
OW Bierccesuteevaveceses SD --- --- --- --- --- 
Gg aweene ct et sot 514 --- --- --- --- --- 
IOS eae 690 610 194 221 28 167 
OG eet ocescecccexcessee 726 640 191 239 33 176 
NOT peer ee erse ee tee 849 751 224 279 40 208 
NORAD eae eae 909 798 247 286 41 224 
OWA) ig eee eae 836 740 224 274 38 205 
HS) SO lereetecerercersee 865 762 238 284 39 201 
HOS Wereseeeecscseres ee 898 788 242 291 40 2S 
NOB DP eeeertccr ere 1,308 1,149 408 395 61 285 
HOSS, atratecrscescs 1,434 1,248 449 414 Wil 313 
(Ihe Se Be Ae 1,384 1,197 427 381 63 327 
IOS YRSREE. Se ieee BL sheilees} 396 355 55 317 
BORO eerectte.coecercce 12150381 365 311 55 300 
HOD 8 Ticked tesco ect se 1,150 977 347 284 50 296 
NOS Siren eects 1,031 876 303 250 43 281 
MO S8O eects 1,018 857 303 239 46 269 


Non- Members of family units 
mem- 
bers 
of Total Heads Other 
family unem- of Single __ rela- 
units ployed Total units child tives 
(change in thousands) 
=e 45 ae See = at 
= 62 = = a Eee 
ae 4 ee = aoe aS 
--- 114 --- --- --- --- 
see 59 = ae es — 
= 18 = 238 aes mee 
us -38 ie = wee eee 
80 175 --- --- --- --- 
86 36 31 -2 19 5 
98 123 111 33 39 Vl 
111 59 47 23 7 
96 -73 -58 -24 -12 -3 
103 Zo 22, 15 10 2 
110 39 26 4 7 ! 
159 410 361 166 104 2 
187 126 99 41 20 10 
187 -50 -50 -22 -34 -9 
188 -73 -74 -31 -26 -8 
184 -95 -92 -31 -43 
173 -65 -54 -18 -28 -5 
155 oO ea Ol -44 -34 -7 
160 -13 -19 - -10 4 


(1) Data are not linked to data prior to 1975 when the revised Labour Force Survey started. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics (71-201). 
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Spouses 


family 
units 


Reference Table 35 


Help-Wanted Index, Canada and Regions 


1981 - 1989 
Canada 

Year 

LOST eee: 100 
LO SDR eee By) 
HOSS ites 57 
LOR Aa ecees 75 
1985.8 91 
NOS Gs 108 
LOST Aree 137 
IOS Sees. 150 
LOS Ones 152 


Source: Statistics Canada, Help-Wanted Index (71-204). 


Atlantic 
region 


Quebec Ontario 
(1981 = 100) 
101 100 
57 59 
66 59 
86 83 
97 111 
121 131 
156 168 
173 180 
i172 167 


Prairie 
region 


British 
Columbia 
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Canada 


Atlantic 
region 


Quebec 


Ontario 


(per cent change) 


-43.9 
gf? 
292 
13.3 


24.4 
29.3 
10.4 
-0.3 


-40.6 
-0.6 
40.8 
Sebi) 


17.9 
28.5 

6.9 
-7.1 


Prairie 
region 


British 
Columbia 


Reference Table 36 

Time Lost in Work Stoppages by Industry 
1976 - 1989 

(thousands of person-days) 


Community, 
business 
Mines, Paper Trans and 
quarries and porta- Trans- personal 
and Manufac- allied tion Construc- porta- service 
Year Total Forestry oil wells turing industries equipment tion tion Trade industries 
MOH Gi ccrsseterearsees 11,610.0 36.5 579.5 4,493.4 1,170.9 392.8 2,856.5 622.7 209.4 2,822.0 
NO Til irccectesecsecess 3,308.0 Die 91.0 1,693.4 210.7 291.0 405.2 Spat) 72 128.7 435.6 
OU Stsccessecerestase 7,392.9 67.9 1,699.6 2,528.0 79.1 546.5 1,232.5 946.0 246.0 671.8 
LOO reersetttswecsste 7,834.2 110.7 1,586.2 3,129.4 437.6 352.8 88.2 1,181.6 247.3 1,490.0 
MOS Os cocsccecpecseees 8,975.6 Sei) 418.4 3,137.4 581.0 684.9 1,107.0 728.9 218.9 2,632.0 
NOS asesetetsecess 8,878.5 349.5 580.7 4,638.4 655.7 202.7 43.3 1,514.0 149.0 1,603.3 
OS Der cusecsssnsscere 5,795.4 7.8 Ziel 1,690.5 312.0 Ba 219916 565.7 L713 903.4 
HOSS es casesssvessse 4,444.0 1357) 178.4 1,385.4 IE 2313 243.6 275.0 251.9 2,093.0 
NOB AR  crcecescenssses 3,871.6 9.6 3752) 2,356.0 Spills! 537.8 21257) 550.1 188.0 518.0 
MOS Srecssssactececees 3,180.7 8.0 90.3 1,578.0 Sy B73 .2 eZ 478.8 467.8 546.6 
NO SG oiceceesensse eee 7,133.8 2,024.8 syle, 1,387.0 219 a3! 1,963.4 305.2 238.6 862.9 
NO Bi ecsressssseesese 3,983.8 Pes 228.7 1,757.8 VI” 320.6 SBb7/ 698.7 326.1 916.3 
MOS Serccetssteeveccs 5,045.7 19.5 161.6 1,394.9 152.3 79.3 632.5 2,012.2 189.7 636.1 
WO SO ress nsetseses 3,460.8 53al 184.3 1,174.2 22.6 156.0 136.8 298.2 204.1 1,375.0 


ee ee ee ee ee Se ee 
Note: Statistics on work stoppages include all strikes and lockouts, whether legal or illegal, which last for one-half day or more and amount to 
10 or more person-days of time lost. Time lost by workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off because of a work stoppage by other employees, 
is not included. 

Source: Labour Canada, Research Bulletin. 
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Reference Table 37 
Productivity and Costs, 
Business Sector Non-Agricultural Industries 


1946 - 1989 
(1981 = 100) 
Labour Labour 
Output Output compen- compen- 
Total Labour per per sation sation Unit 
Persons person- compen- person person- per person per person- labour 

Year Output employed hours sation employed hour employed hour costs 
T9AG We cseseevees 17.7 38.3 46.8 3.4 46.2 Sie 8.9 Tks: 19.4 
LOAD rereectsosss OES. 41.6 50.5 4.2 46.3 38.1 10.1 8.3 21.8 
NO A eeeeeccenses 199) 42.9 52.0 4.8 46.4 38.2 72 O35 24.2 
ON ae dente 20.7 43.8 52.5 5.2 47.2 395 11.8 9.8 24.9 
HOS Oeceesscetts: 22.2 44.6 S201 515) 49.7 42.0 12.3 10.4 24.8 
JOS LE eateescse: 2397 47.1 Sp) 5 6.4 50.2 42.7 13.6 11.6 PEED 
OS Dieses sees 24.9 48.2 56.3 isl 51.6 44.2 14.7 12.6 28.6 
NWS) cococotoerion: 26.3 49.0 56.8 Ti, 53.9 46.3 spi) its 2D 
VOSA isesescexees 26.6 48.3 55:5 7.8 23h)! 48.0 16.1 14.0 IR 
NOS Sirecccaseseess 292 49.8 56.9 8.3 58.7 51.4 16.6 14.5 28.2 
LOS Gjx.vcesestesss B27 S2e 60.4 93 60.8 Debi Toll 15.4 29.1 
LOS] eres: 32.7 54.1 61.6 10.0 60.4 Sal 18.5 16.3 30.7 
LOSS iccecesasces 829 Syni/ 59.6 10.1 62.5 Spy! 192 17.0 30.8 
LOSO Reese. 35.0 939 61.2 10.8 64.8 iol 20.0 17.6 30.9 
1960 teen. Si)I/ 54.0 60.8 EZ 66.1 58.7 20.9 18.5 31.6 
LOGI Rer cesses 36.9 54.2 60.4 11.6 68.1 61.1 DAES 19.3 SIS 
1962 eeccesecctes 392 355.9 62.5 12.4 70.2 62.7 222 19.8 31.6 
1963 eeeeees es 41.3 S55 64.1 13.2 71.8 64.4 229 20.6 32.0 
NO G4 Seeercceess 44.9 60.0 66.8 14.4 74.8 67.2 24.0 DANS) S21 
VOGS) Sescesesees 48.4 63.6 70.6 16.1 76.2 68.6 25.4 229 3335 
HOGG eorcorscctees 51.6 66.6 W322 18.2 77.4 70.5 RS) 24.9 B'S 
LO GT sicsecascess: 53.6 67.7 74.0 19:9 G92 25 29.4 26.9 37.1 
HOGS ieescscsssses 56.5 67.9 USS 2D 83.2 76.9 BES 28.9 37.6 
TOGO ise srsasers DoS 70.2 1S? 23 84.8 79.1 33:5 Sis 39° 
NOT Oleecsccsesess 60.7 70.3 74.6 252 86.3 81.4 35.8 33.8 41.5 
HOT resseaseess 64.0 71.8 Tet 27.6 89.1 84.6 38.4 36.5 43.2 
LO Die cesesstess 68.8 74.8 78.5 30.9 92.0 87.7 41.3 BONS 44.9 
LOTR recesses 74.8 IP 83.0 35.8 94.6 90.1 45.2 43.1 47.8 
VOT Fevcccesnsss 78.1 83.3 86.7 42.6 93.8 90.0 SH 49.1 54.6 
OTD Geceresesesss 78.2 84.2 86.9 48.8 92.8 89.9 Se 56.1 62.4 
WO Sreccorecreete 83.4 85.8 88.1 56.2 97.2 94.7 65.6 63.8 67.4 
OW eerrasscscss: 86.5 88.0 89.3 62.4 98.3 96.9 71.0 70.0 122 
OWS setertites: 89.7 90.7 oD 68.0 99.0 97.0 74.9 13S 15%) 
TOD Secsscctssrs 94.3 94.6 95:9 76.8 OOF 98.3 81.2 80.1 81.4 
1980 sees 96.1 96.9 97.8 87.0 99.2 98.2 89.8 88.9 90.5 
LOST eescesess 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NOS Ze rescceincees 94.7 96.8 95.0 104.8 97.8 99.7 108.2 110.3 110.7 
LOSS ee erscieerrs 98.4 96.7 94.7 109.2 101.8 104.0 P29 WISy.S 110.9 
1984 oe oceedensess 105.7 99.5 98.2 118.6 106.2 107.6 19a 120.7 He 
WO GD eeeecerearees ite 104.5 103.4 129.1 107.1 108.2 123°5 124.8 115.4 
IOS Ope eee 115.5 106.7 105.7 138.1 108.2 109.2 129.4 130.6 119.6 
WO ST cccctevees 122.5 110.4 110.6 15251 111.0 110.8 137.8 137.5 124.2 
LOS Sire sescests 130.3 114.6 115.6 167.5 113.7 112.7 146.2 144.9 128.6 
LOS Orerestrecests 134.1 117.4 117.4 184.0 114.2 114.2 156.7 156.7 1372 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures (14-201). 
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Table 37.1 
Change in Productivity and Costs, 
Business Sector Non-Agricultural Industries 


1947 - 1989 
(per cent) 
Labour Labour 
Output Output compen- compen- 
Total Labour per per sation sation 
Persons person- compen- person person- per person _ per person- 

Year Output employed hours sation employed hour employed hour 
MATE tecteocts ss 9.0 8.6 79) 2315 0.2 1.1 Veh) 13.7 
NO ASR ssseseses 3.1 3.1 3.0 14.3 0.2 0.3 10.9 12.0 
[8 eesereesera 4.0 Zl 1.0 8.3 Id 29 5.4 5.4 
SEL) peers ez 1.8 0.4 5.8 Shs: 6.9 4.2 6.1 
HOES Vase seen 6.8 5.6 4.9 16.4 1.0 ile) 10.6 ES 
LOS Di csesssesess 2! es) 1.8 10.9 2.8 335 8.1 8.6 
EOD Sie cesacsee eae 5.6 ia 0.9 8.5 4.5 4.8 6.8 el 
NODS), cec.ecen. 1.1 -1.4 -2.3 3 Dis S7/ 2D) 351. 
WO SDE cess scence 9.8 3.1 PRS) 6.4 6.5 7A Bul 3.6 
POD Oyrecse oe --s 29 5.8 6.2 12.0 3.6 Bus) 6.6 6.2 
NOS There neo ereee 1.9 Dal, 2.0 Th -0.7 0.0 4.5 5.8 
OS Brcssescress-s 0.6 -2.6 -3.2 1.0 3 3.8 3.8 4.3 
NOSSO ccenencetees 6.4 2.3 Del, 6.9 SET 3.6 4.2 5)5) 
IQ GO reesveayess 2.0 0.2 -0.7 Bol 2.0 2.8 4.5 Syl 
MOG rec csssceese 3.4 0.4 -0.7 3.6 3.0 4.1 29 4.3 
OGD teecee. 6.2 Sal 5:5 6.9 3.1 2.6 33 2.6 
NO OSire-cves-sse 5.4 29 2.6 6.5 23 Del, 32 4.0 
OG Are csdeseeess 8.7 4.3 4.2 ol 4.2 4.3 4.8 4.4 
WO OS iecsasscesss 7.8 6.0 Syl 11.8 1.9 2 5.8 6.5 
WO GG ecsesteseses 6.6 4.7 Si 13.0 1.6 2.8 WES) 8.7 
POG iis scsnssoseees 59 1e7 12 9.3 Mee) 2.8 Tel 8.0 
WOGSerctssc-ssess 5.4 0.3 -0.7 6.5, Sal 6.1 6.5 7.4 
NOG rece scenes S.8! 3.4 23 10.8 1.9 2.9 7.0 8.3 
LO TOM cessssesess 2.0 0.1 -0.8 ee, 1.8 2.9 6.9 8.0 
OF IE  ceee toss 5.4 2a 1.5 OLS B22 38 1ks) 8.0 
OTDM rocescssees TS 4.2 Shi 12.0 BS Spi 7.6 Tl 
OB aeetere 8.7 9) Sui, 15.9 2.8 De). 9.4 o7 
NOTAR c so-ceoness 4.4 2 4.5 19.0 -0.8 -0.1 i133 1B 
LOUD srossesseosss 0.1 Heit 0.2 14.6 -1.1 -0.1 13.1 14.3 
KS) peepee 6.6 1.9 1.4 15.2 4.7 315) ies) 13.7 
NOT cessctsnsn: Su, 2.6 1.4 11.0 1.1 2.3 8.2 97 
LOTS ieensecenssees 3.7 3.1 3.6 9.0 0.7 0.1 She) 5.0 
UO waseccsess =< 5)! 4.3 ahi 12.9 0.7 3 8.4 9.0 
NO SOR ere.cscds-s LES 2.4 2.0 13.3 -0.5 -0.1 10.6 11.0 
POS Re ceoscs-s 4.1 Bu 2D 14.9 0.8 1.8 11.4 12.5 
iS ey sapere -5.3 -3.2 -5.0 4.8 -2.2 -0.3 8.2 10.3 
NO 8S cnceces 39 -0.1 -0.3 4.2 4.1 4.3 4.3 4.5 
OSA ee ncaresssss 7.4 D9 Bul 8.6 4.3 35 5.5 4.7 
HOSS eeecseseesses See) 5.0 5:3. 8.9 0.8 0.6 SUT 3.4 
NE SO eessscoeses 3:2 2.1 Php 7.0 1.0 0.9 4.8 4.6 
NOS pteccrcessess 6.1 She) 4.6 10.1 2.6 tees 6.5 She! : 
HOB Siterceetscess 6.4 3.8 4.5 10.1 2.4 itd 6.1 5.4 : 
HO SO Meareessscee 2.9 2.4 1.6 Oo, 0.4 1.3 ed) 8.1 : 
eee) et ee 5 ee a SS 
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Reference Table 38 
Productivity and Costs, 


Business Sector Non-Agricultural Goods-Producing Industries 


1946 - 1989 
(1981 = 100) 
Labour Labour 
Output Output compen- compen- 
Total Labour per per sation sation Unit 
Persons person- compen- person person- per person per person- labour 

Year Output employed hours sation employed hour employed hour costs 
194G ecsssccens 18.4 57.6 65.9 4.0 31.8 27.8 6.9 6.0 21.8 
L94T ec csscec-ss- 20.1 62.6 71.1 ay) 52a 28.3 8.4 7.4 26.1 
TOA Se eeeeseeses ZS 64.0 72.6 6.1 B33 29.4 5 8.4 28.4 
1949 se soccstese- 222. 65.0 2e7 6.4 34.1 30.5 9.8 8.8 28.8 
TOS Ole seseeee 2339 66.2 Wsotl 6.9 36.2 32.4 10.4 9.4 28.8 
LODE ccescsvsess 26.0 70.9 78.6 8.3 36.6 33.0 11.6 10.5 31.8 
LOD De esteccsenss ile? led 78.8 Shi 38.0 34.5 1231 11.6 33.4 
1953). scccceveees- 29.4 1Z3 79.8 9.8 40.5 36.7 13:5 12.2 3322 
WO D4 ie rrcczsses 29.6 69.6 TBS 9.6 42.4 392 13.8 12.8 32.6 
MOSS secre ceseeees 32.8 AGH VS 10.2 45.7 42.3 14.2 Set SIet 
LO SG rrercceteess- 36.3 Tu 81.9 ES 48.0 44.3 eye: 14.1 31.8 
LOD ecevecnswees B72 76.2 81.6 12:2 48.8 45.5 16.1 15.0 B29 
LOSS eteecen2--: Biel 71.8 76.8 12.0 51.6 48.3 16.7 15.6 32.4 
NOS OReceecers 35) 73.1 78.5 7) SSL 50.2 17.4 16.2 322) 
LOGO Reece 22s 40.1 22 77.0 1322 55.6 p2all 18.3 17.1 32.8 
LOG] eke ccsesnees 41.6 71.0 75.0 1333 58.6 Spe) 18.7 17.7 BLS 
POG 22 eeccsccees 45.1 72.8 71.9 14.1 62.0 57.9 19.4 18.1 S183 
1963 osasecceees 47.3 74.4 1S 14.9 63.6 59)5 20.1 18.8 31.6 
V9G4 w eecesee-s 52.0 77.6 83.3 16.2 66.9 62.4 20.9 WX 312 
NOGS fetes 56.6 82.2 88.3 18.2 68.9 64.1 MIND 20.6 3241 
1OG6 eee 59.7 85.8 91.8 20.5 69.5 65.0 23:9 22.4 34.4 
NO GT enerecess 61.5 85.5 90.7 22.0 72.0 67.9 25.7 24.2 Sp // 
OOS ereee: 65.4 84.7 89.6 235 22 73.0 PIES) 26.0 Spy // 
LOGO errr reieess 68.6 86.0 90.0 25.4 79.8 76.2 29.6 28.2 Syl! 
LODO nesses 67.7 84.1 87.6 26.8 80.5 HE: B19 30.6 39.6 
LOTMe sccedees 71.0 85.1 87.9 293 83.4 80.8 34.5 33.4 41.3 
[OTD eer e ites: 76.4 87.1 90.0 3233 87.7 84.9 37.1 35.9 42.3 
WE es caeares 84.2 Sey 94.6 Bie 91.9 89.0 41.1 39.8 44.7 
ee eer 86.3 94.5 97.0 44.6 91.3 88.9 47.2 45.9 51.6 
LOTS eecnceees cs 82.1 92.6 94.3 50.4 88.6 87.1 54.4 53.4 61.3 
ORG Reece ees 88.7 94.0 95.4 58.1 94.4 93.0 61.8 60.9 65.5 
jeer 922 O35 94.7 64.0 98.4 97.4 68.3 67.6 69.4 
OTS secevessensne 94.0 95.0 96.3 69.0 99.0 97.6 72.6 71.6 73.4 
ye eareerycce: 97.9 98.9 100.0 77.4 99.0 979 78.3 77.4 79.1 
IOS OMe aseee 96.2 98.9 O97 86.3 97.3 96.5 87.3 86.5 89.7 
LOST ee certetests 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1982 cee nrees 92.2 O27 90.7 100.3 99.5 101.7 108.2 110.6 108.7 
1988 essen: 96.8 90.6 89.7 103.4 106.8 107.9 114.2 5:3 106.9 
LO SAME ceseceess 104.6 OD 92.2 110.8 M35 113.4 120.3 120.2 106.0 
LOSS Serre: 110.7 CBYS 96.0 119.7 116.0 115.4 125.3 124.7 108.1 
LO SGneerer 111.4 97.1 97.3 (227), 114.7 114.5 130.8 130.6 114.1 
WO Siieeerceceeere 118.3 101.1 103.6 1392 117.0 114.3 137.6 134.4 117.6 
LOSS cerereseees 126.0 105.4 109.4 153.9 119.6 LLS.2 146.1 140.6 122.1 
NOS OR eserearere 128.7 107.6 110.5 168.0 119.6 116.4 156.2 152.0 130.6 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures (14-201). 
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Table 38.1 


Change in Productivity and Costs, 


Business Sector Non-Agricultural Goods-Producing Industries 


1947 - 1989 
(per cent) 
Labour Labour 
Output Output compen- compen- 
Total Labour per per sation sation Unit 

Persons person- compen- person person- per person per person- labour 
Year Output employed hours sation employed hour employed hour costs 
OAT sesencesease O72 8.7 V9 $279 0.9 1.8 PALI) 23.3 ONT 
14S oc... orene 6.0 oe Parsi 15.1 Sh 7/ 3 13.1 ies) 8.8 
MAO eerewcccecess 4.2 1.6 0.1 4.9 2.4 2\6i/ Sy 4.8 1.4 
DODO) Pr csecscee-> Tell 1.8 1.4 7.8 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.8 0.0 
NDA Ss sceseess 8.8 1h 6.6 20.3 alt jb, Pie IW lGr 10.4 
POS 2 Praccosecssse 4.6 1.1 0.3 9.6 3.8 4.5 9.5 10.5 5.0 
Mid DO lcecscresccees 8.1 0.8 13 oll 6.6 6.4 6.3 Sy -0.6 
MDDS cecccseeoees 0.7 -3.7 -5.6 -2.0 4.7 6.8 fap 4.9 -1.8 
ODO cctseseess 10.8 3.0 29 6.2 7.8 7.9 Zo ies -4.6 
BOD Gitessceseseore 10.7 5.6 Spi 257) 5.0 4.7 Tell 7.6 23, 
MO DT Sernctacessss 2.5 0.7 -0.4 6.1 1.7 Del, Dee 6.4 5) 
MODS aseccessesess -0.3 -5.8 -5.9 -1.6 Si 6.2 Shi 4.0 -1.5 
MDD sseccotecres 6.5 1.8 ID 5.8 4.5 3:9 4.2 3.8 -0.6 
BS) OO Bloc nss cases ibs) -1.2 -1.9 shy 3.2 350 Sy 5.6 , 
WG eae 3.7 -1.7 -2.6 0.8 5.4 6.5 2 35) -2.7 
USA a 8.4 Dae ao 6.0 5.8 4.3 Shil 23 -1.9 
MOOS esecceseasees 4.9 pe 2a Shi 2.6 2.8 3.6 Bye) 1.0 
MOOS Seessesesssse OD 4.3 4.8 8.7 ny) 4.9 4.0 Shil -1.3 
MOG coresecascese 8.8 39 6.0 12.3 3.0 2.7 6.2 5.6 we) 
RO GO lretsccseseuce AEA) 4.4 4.0 12.6 0.9 1.4 Wel 8.7 Ue? 
MOGI] cxccsesncenee 3.0 -0.3 -1.2 ks: 3.6 4.5 eS 3.0 3.8 
HOGS occcesccceee 6.3 -0.9 -1.2 Sy, We Ik 7.0 7.4 0.0 
BOG OM esssaceseers 4.9 1.5 0.4 9.0 3.4 4.4 7.6 8.5 B19 
MOTO setccccteses -1.3 -2.2 -2.7 ae) 0.9 1.4 7.8 8.5 6.7 
MOH Mietesesceesess 4.9 1.2 0.3 9:3 3.6 4.5 8.2 92 4.3 
MOT Drr cseceseense 7.6 2.4 2.4 10.2 Sh Sal dhs) ie) 2.4 
Me) Stacceseseseoes 10.2 Shs! Sal 16.7 4.8 4.8 10.8 10.9 Sy) 
NOTA ssscsccscese Pes Sh Mes) 18.3 -0.7 -0.1 14.8 i153! 15.4 
MO Diecheceocsoose -4.9 -2.0 -2.8 13.0 -3.0 -2.0 1533 16.3 18.8 
MO Gierccersesecs 8.0 eS 72 15S 6.5 6.8 13.6 14.0 6.9 
NUE eicsnesenss-s 3.9 -0.3 -0.7 10.2 4.2 4.7 10.5 11.0 6.0 
MOT Sicsessossnsnse 2.0 1.4 Hof 7.8 0.6 0.2 6.3 9 5.8 
MED Oiccsstsesencs 4.1 4.1 3.8 12:2 0.0 0.3 WS 8.1 7.8 
MOBO isecszcseseers -1.7 0.0 -0.3 11.5 -1.7 -1.4 LES 11.8 13.4 
DO SMiires. oversees 4.0 1.1 0.3 15.9 2.8 3.6 14.5 15.6 LES 
MS 2 irterccecsose> -7.8 -7.3 -9.3 0.3 -0.5 ile7/ 8.2 10.6 8.7 
ROSS ieveeescecsnss 5.0 -2.3 -1.1 3.1 Wes) 6.1 5.5 4.2 -1.7 
NOOSA ercccceceses 8.1 ile7/ 2.8 Ted, 6.3 Sal ayo) 4.2 -0.8 
HOSS cetecnctceree 5.8 Shi 4.1 8.0 Pigg 1.8 4.2 39), 2.0 
DSO issecceseessee 0.6 jNef/ 1.4 6.2 -1.1 -0.8 4.4 4.7 5.6 
MODI cssssvonsesee 6.2 4.1 6.5 Ys 2.0 -0.2 5 Paps) 3.1 
BORD isccseseosess 5) 4.3 5.6 10.6 I) 0.8 6.2 4.6 3.8 
BOBO cesseensnse Dal 2.1 1.0 oF 0.0 1.0 6.9 8.1 7.0 
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Reference Table 39 


Productivity and Costs, 


Business Sector Services-Producing Industries 


1946 - 1989 
(1981 = 100) 
Year Output 
L946 oe wrsecccoss 17.4 
VOD cscecostecss 18.8 
WAS Ae rcceec. > 19.1 
1949 Were ccceseis 19.9 
LODO Becrcesee 20.9 
NOP Eeececreerorce 2251 
OSD teers 2373 
[OSS ccc ctseseecs 24.3 
LOS 4 reritectes zs 24.7 
MOSS eeeeereres 26.7 
[eee 28.7 
SW lees 29.5 
VOSS iccsesnscecess 29.8 
1959 is -scdesasess Me 
W960 Nea sect 32.4 
LOGI rere 33.6 
LOG 2 iereresestes: spy? 
W963i ecrcesce Bre 
NOGA 3 cose 40.0 
W905 reac 42.7 
MOOG Recess: 46.0 
NOG Tiree 48.0 
LOGSe. essere 50.2 
1OGO Ren eee 53.1 
MOTOR sccvecsees Sp, 
LOT re ccesses ee 5912 
NOW Di ceecrescess 63.5 
OMG ieerecse. ce 68.3 
OAR eeveccece: 123 
MODS escerses eves USS 
RST sSeeecceece: 79.8 
LOM cretesseccs 82.5 
NOUS trees 86.7 
NO ese 91.7 
TOS0 eee ss O59 
OSA eseescees 100.0 
LOS 2 ieee: 96.8 
LOSS cere. 99.8 
19848 eee 106.7 
|e SS eerceercanscs 112.9 
LOS Greer ree 119.0 
WO Siicereceaseress 126.1 
LOS Serer 133.9 
LORO eee 138.8 


Persons 
employed 


26.7 
29.0 


Total 


person- 


hours 


34.6 
3752 


Labour 
compen- 


sation 


Output 


per 


person 
employed 


65.2 
64.6 


Output 


per 


person- 


hour 


Labour 
compen- 
sation 


per person 


employed 


Labour 
compen- 

sation 
per person- 


hour 


Unit 
labour 
costs 


16.9 


68.5 


Oie2 
100.0 


12S 
124.1 


142.6 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures (14-201). 


Table 39.1 


Change in Productivity and Costs, 
Business Sector Services-Producing Industries 
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1947 - 1989 
(per cent) 
Labour Labour 
Output Output compen- compen- 
Total Labour per per sation sation Unit 
Persons person- compen- person person- per person per person- labour 

Year Output employed hours sation employed hour employed hour costs 
NL OATE seczsesen-s 8.0 8.6 Te 13.8 -0.9 0.4 3.6 4.7 4.1 
OAR oe verceses 1.6 4.5 4.0 152 -2.2 -2.4 8.8 9.0 11.4 
QAO ee ncontere 4.2 23 Dal eo) 13 De, 7.3 2 5.6 
ODO vs sssssses 5.0 1.6 -0.5 4.9 3.6 6.0 Ue, 5.8 -0.5 
IOS)! Caeerceraee Oy, 4.1 ZS 14.0 iNea/ 2.4 9.6 10.0 eS 
MOS 2 resssreceass 5.4 4.0 Shi) 10.2 1.5 22, 6.7 7.4 5.4 
O53 Besovcscessss 4.3 23 1.0 JUL 1.9 3.0 TS 8.5 ay 
MO DAS on ccnsnres 1.6 1.4 1.2 BES) 0.0 0.3 29) 85 29) 
OSS ee cresessoess 8.1 351 23 6.5 Bh 6.1 3.4 4.1 -1.6 
MOD Gis cccsoseetes ies) 6.3 6.4 12.1 Ifo 1.0 DD S58) 4.0 
MOD Titesssacssesss 2.8 4.9 4.3 10.8 -2.3 -1.9 4.7 5.6 7.8 
NOD Birsccresessess 1.0 0.7 -0.2 85.7) 0.6 1.6 3.5 4.1 HES) 
WO SO veextnaee- 6.4 BS Al Hell 3.0 rl 3.8 4.0 0.7 
MO GO os ece-s Deep 1.4 0.6 55) 0.9 19 4.6 4.9 Bal 
NOG cetesscces 33], 2al 1.4 6.2 1.6 2} 3.1 4.7 2.0 
HOG QE enonsesce 4.8 Bu7 3.4 6.9 0.9 1.4 3.0 oh) 2 
OG cncc arene Se, 3.8 Pell Ths) ee 2.8 Shi 4.3 13 
WOOA Scat cores. eS 4.5 Bo 9.4 DS) Sr 4.8 355) 1.9 
NOOSE ecsccsesess 6.7 5.9 SE 7 0.7 eS) Sf 6.6 5.0 
WO GG.e ccnsesense Tei 2 3.4 133 2.4 4.1 6.9 9.0 4.8 
NOG Tes ccccsssonse 4.3 3:5 S15) 17 1.0 1.1 8.1 Us 6.8 
HO GSi2-.-senceess 4.6 1.4 -0.3 Wee BE 4.7 6.0 Tel 2.7 
Soh) oar 5.8 5.2 4.3 12.4 0.6 LS 7.1 8.1 6.5 
HOT Ole roses seuss Sy) 2.3 0.9 2 2.8 4.3 6.6 8.1 3.6 
RD Vesneossecsees 5.9 DS) 23 ST) IES) 3.5 6.5 ee 3:5 
ROT Die cccscteeses us SES) 4.9 13.4 1.6 2.2 U8) 8.0 Oy, 
MET Slesovecszarese IBS 6.4 6.4 15.2 Ie Hel 8.4 8.4 ies! 
OMAR rcseseeses 5.9 6.9 6.1 20.2 -1.0 -0.1 1253 12 13.4 
MOH ersserscneess 4.4 3.4 2.8 15.6 1.0 IES Ne, 125) 10.8 
NBT. Olersscceosssss Dei ess 15 15.4 35 4.2 13.0 Ie 9.1 
OY Teepe 3.4 4.6 29 We -1.2 0.5 6.8 8.5 8.2 
HOM Sircsecsesees Sal 4.3 5.0 9.8 0.8 0.1 Dic 4.6 4.5 
OO rrecsncteoss 5.8 4.5 3.6 Ss 7) 2 2.0 8.9 oF) dS 
NO SOR cncssavse- 4.6 ou) 3.6 14.7 0.6 1.0 10.2 10.8 9.6 
OSI csnssse25- 4.3 4.6 3:5 14.3 -0.3 0.7 95 10.4 9.6 
NOB QE ep ceccass -3.2 -0.6 -2.2 8.7 -2.6 -Ll 9.4 Ula 1273 
MO SSiarescsoseese Bal il 0.2 5.0 2.0 3.0 BF) 4.9 1.8 
WO SA reat ssconeces 6.9 3.6 4.3 9.8 32 Bes 6.0 a Pee 
OSD icoteseeneees 5.8 5.8 6.0 5) 0.1 -0.2 3.6 33 6)5) 
NOS Op reeset os 5.4 2.4 2.8 7.6 BS) 2.6 Sel 4.7 2.1 
OST Es to ssesose 6.0 3.0 3.6 10.6 2.8 2 1s 6.8 4.4 
OS Sieteasccsoes 6.2 3.6 oe 9.8 2.5 22 6.0 Dyfi 3.4 
OS OR ersrsas: all 2.7 1.8 10.3 0.9 1, 7.4 8.3 6.5 


Reference Table 40 
Productivity and Costs, 
Manufacturing Industries 


1946 - 1989 
(1981 = 100) 
Labour Labour 
Output Output compen- compen- 
Total Labour per per sation sation Unit 
Persons person- compen- person person- per person per person- labour 
Year Output employed hours sation employed hour employed hour costs 
9A Gieccseessaces: 20.3 60.6 69.2 4.3 33:5 29.3 ieee 6.3 23 
MOA Tiescseesvsses 22.2 64.7 qe 3}// 34.2 30.3 8.8 7.8 25.6 
14 Brerres.teees 2372 66.1 75.1 6.6 35.0 30.8 og 8.8 28.4 
LO AOR isccseeses 23.9 67.2 74.8 6.9 3555 31.8 10.3 92 29.1 
LOS OR easec- 25.4 67.9 74.9 7.4 37.4 33.8 10.9 OS, 293 
LOS Tet ensecess 27.6 Wee) 78.3 8.8 38.3 S52 12e2 Ne: 31.9 
1952) caccsssoneer 28.6 1EsH/ 79.0 OF] 38.8 36.1 13e2 1233 34.0 
195 Siiecscsateces 30.6 75.9 81.9 10.6 40.3 37.4 13:9 129 34.5 
LOSS ee scccccsens 30.0 72.6 76.8 10.5 41.3 39.1 14.4 1397 34.9 
VOSS )eerccsceseers 32.8 74.3 78.9 LI 44.2 41.5 15.0 14.1 B39 
WO5Greresessaees BOW 774 82.9 12.3 46.4 43.4 159 14.8 34.3 
WO Si/ircsestseets 35.8 77.8 82.2 13.0 46.1 43.6 16.7 15.8 36.3 
195 Siersecessseess 35.2 73.8 78.1 13.0 47.7 45.1 17.6 16.6 37.0 
LODO rcstcseeces Sie, 74.6 1 1347 50.7 47.5 18.4 Li3 36.4 
LOGO Rersesscses 38.4 73.9 78.1 14.2 52.0 49.3 ey 18.2 37.0 
NOG Tere sctccsrss 40.0 133 77.0 14.4 54.5 DL 19.6 18.7 36.0 
WO G2 Prec cnsesess 44.6 ja 80.2 15.4 59.0 Sa) 20.5 LoS 34.7 
NO G3 Err sceseee 47.5 77.4 82.5 16.5 61.4 57.6 21.4 20.0 34.8 
1964 cscs. 22 80.9 86.6 18.1 64.6 60.3 22S 20.9 34.6 
WSS) eccercore Dh 85.1 91.1 20.0 67.6 63.1 23.6 22.0 34.9 
WOGOSE Access 61.2 89.2 94.8 22.6 68.7 64.6 253 23.8 36.9 
NOG Te csccstrees 62.6 89.9 95:1 24.0 69.6 65.8 26.7 25.3 38.4 
VOOSie. ceesceces 66.7 89.2 94.5 PST) 74.8 70.6 28.8 Died, 38.5 
19GO Ric. ss-esse-s 71.4 91.0 96.1 28.2 78.5 74.4 31.0 29.4 SES) 
LOT On eessecenees 68.4 88.9 932 YS 77.0 73.4 33:2 Sil7/ 43.2 
Oi bern. scevsees TPA 88.8 92.5 31.6 82.0 78.6 35.6 34.1 43.4 
VOT cestecess 78.6 OS 95.4 35.0 85.9 82.4 38.2 36.7 44.5 
VOTER cscsseseses 87.1 95:7 9983 39.4 91.0 87.7 41.2 SL 7/ 45.3 
OTA csseceess 89.7 OTE, 100.7 46.0 91.8 89.1 47.1 45.7 SS 
VOWS ecrcesweese 83.7 95.4 97:3 50.8 87.7 86.0 5333 52.3 60.7 
WOMGieeesecees 89.8 Sey) 97.6 58.4 0387) OFF 60.9 59.8 65.0 
LOU Dhsvxcere ce. 93.1 93.9 95.8 63.4 997 Onel 67.6 66.2 68.2 
LOS cerettcnss: 97.3 96.8 99.1 70.6 100.5 98.2 129 TES 72.6 
OTD eee ssecestens 101.0 100.3 101.9 80.0 100.7 gon 79.7 1S 192 
1OSONreest 96.5 100.0 101.1 87.9 96.5 95.4 87.9 86.9 91.1 
VO ST ere esccess 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NOS Diemeestnares 87.1 92.3 91.3 100.9 94.4 95:5 109.4 110.6 115.8 
MOSS ceomsctes 927 90.4 90.6 106.2 102.6 102.4 INES: ies 114.5 
LOS 4 re ecccsts 104.7 hI 94.2 115.8 112.4 el 124.4 1229 110.6 
[OS Seerececesees 110.6 95.6 96.7 125.0 HiS¥7/ 114.3 130.8 1292 113.0 
NO SOreresccectes LES: 97.9 99.0 132.9 114.3 113.0 135.8 134.2 118.8 
LOR 7 eereecascsess 118.3 100.8 104.0 145.3 117.4 113.8 144.1 1397, 122.7 
NOB 8 rrevesearess 12559 103.6 108.5 159.0 JP L153, 153:5 146.6 126.7 
LOS Tesrecssters 127.9 104.6 108.2 702.) 122.4 118.2 164.6 159.0 134.5 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures (14-201). 
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Table 40.1 
Change in Productivity and Costs, 
Manufacturing Industries 


1947 - 1989 
(per cent) 
Labour Labour 
Output Output compen- compen- 
Total Labour per per sation sation Unit 

Persons person- compen- person person- per person per person- labour 
Year Output employed hours sation employed hour employed hour costs 
1 Ais scwsaucese> 9.4 6.8 5.8 32.6 (e| 3.4 DED gh 23.8 19.1 
OA SIE ee ececes 4.5 ee 2.6 15.8 Aes Ley, 12.5 12.8 10.9 
OA OT cesseese=: 3.0 ile7/ -0.4 4.5 1.4 32) 4.0 4.5 25 
BODO .c.ceeceess 6.3 1.0 0.1 1 5.4 6.3 5.8 7.6 0.7 
LOSE cenc.aee-t 8.7 6.2 4.5 18.9 2.4 4.1 1059 13.1 8.9 
OSD cstesesesss 3.6 2.2 0.9 10.2 13 2.6 8.2 9.8 6.6 
HOSS ere sess sees 7.0 3.0 S97 Se) aye) 3.6 Sy) 4.9 IIS) 
NOS 4 iste. -2.0 -4.3 -6.2 -0.9 PED) 4.5 3.6 6.2 12 
MOS Sicrcesesesse5- 95 25 2.7 537) 7.0 6.1 4.2 29) -2.9 
POD Gieevescescrees 95 4.2 5p) 10.8 5.0 4.6 6.0 5.0 Nhe 
LOS Thccreasseatts- -0.3 0.5 -0.8 Shi -0.6 0.5 5.0 6.8 5.8 
TOD Siero. ne: -1.7 -5.1 -5.0 0.0 3h5) 3.4 5.4 Sel ee) 
1 OO re encs=- 7A 1.1 1.5 5.4 6.3 ay) 4.5 4.2 -1.6 
LOGO eectesnrs«s eo) -0.9 -1.5 3.6 2.6 3.8 4.3 ae 1.6 
NO GIEE eee: 4.2 -0.8 -1.4 1.4 4.8 D5 2.1 Oe, -2.7 
WO G2 erresese-s-- 11.5 3.0 4.2 6.9 8.3 6.9 4.6 S22. -3.6 
BOOS ercessetnes:- 6.5 IRS) AS, Well 4.1 3.8 4.4 3.6 0.3 
WO GAT: se ecetoe- 99 4.5 5.0 OFT, 5.2 4.7 4.2 4.5 -0.6 
NOG Sie casccsce ss 10.2 2 D2 10.5 4.6 4.6 5.8 53) 0.9 
NO GG ee aseceene 6.4 4.8 4.1 13.0 1.6 2.4 UP 8.2 Sl) 
MOG Tice snce-cee<s 23 0.8 0.3 6.2 13 1E9 55) 6.3 4.1 
POG Sirecetectee- 6.5 -0.8 -0.6 TES WS 7.3 VE es 0.3 
GO) erst 7.0 2.0 Ilo 0.7 4.9 5.4 7.6 8.1 2.6 
MOTO re. .38: -4,2 -2.3 -3.0 4.6 -1.9 -1.3 Wall 7.8 9.4 
MO ecsectscsses 6.3 -0.1 -0.8 ie 6.5 Wel Te 7.6 0.5 
WOT Dirreere scores 8.1 3.0 5h) 10.8 4.8 4.8 es 7.6 De 
HOT Sieresete: cess. 10.8 4.6 4.1 12.6 39 6.4 719 8.2 1.8 
NOTA ccesteesetes 3.0 2a 1.4 16.8 0.9 1.6 14.3 ley 1522 
WOT Syerasssecescss -6.7 -2.4 -3.4 10.4 -4.5 -3.5 13.2 14.4 18.3 
VOTO Ks. seoe-ee=< Tks 0.5 0.3 AO) 6.8 Wel 14.3 14.3 el 
MOST Es screenees Shi -2.1 -1.8 8.6 Sey) 5.4 11.0 10.7 4.9 
OTB Re. cossesees- 4.5 Syl 3.4 11.4 13, 1.1 7.8 Weil 6.5 
MOTO  ettecas.s: 3.8 3.6 2.8 13.3 0.2 0.9 20 10.1 1 
1OSO 2.5.80. -4.5 -0.3 -0.8 Me -4.2 -3.7 10.3 10.7 15.0 
MO Si cn cee cess 3.6 0.0 -1.1 13.8 3.6 4.8 13.8 15.1 9.8 
NOB 2 veges etes -12.9 -7.7 -8.7 0.9 -5.6 -4.5 9.4 10.6 15.8 
MOSS rescence = 6.4 -2.1 -0.8 a3 8.7 Tee 74 6.1 -1.1 
WO BA ie cesscveses 229 3.0 4.0 9.0 9.6 8.5 0) 4.8 -3.4 
1D Sie ceceastnes 5.6 eal 2a We 29) 748) el Sil Pep 
WO RG eertaee acces 2 2.4 2.4 6.3 -1.2 -1.1 3.8 19) Ss 
HOST een cere <ave0e Oe 3.0 el 95 PRT 0.7 6.1 4.1 3:3 
BOS Sie. cenrnscoss 6.1 2.8 4.3 9.4 Br) 157 6.5 4.9 303 
OBO te= cts he) 1.0 -0.3 8.2 1.0 Dee ez, 8.5 6.2 
a ee ee ee ee 
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Reference Table 42 


Effective Increase in Total Sector Base Wage Rates By Jurisdiction 


1978 - 1990 
(percentage changes on a life-of-contract basis) 

Canada 

excl. 

Year Canada Ontario Nfld. P.EI. N.S. 
MOIS ccccsarstnatesssenssess 7.6 G7, el oe 8.3 
HOO rscnctestcereseseseors 9.8 9.9 74 9.4 957 
NO SO wrcccencetessneesseceees iUies ES 11.9 Wet 11.6 
MOSM. oeseoscstseccessarenss 13.0 13.3 122 14.2 13.6 
MOBO escsscecnerestcevesecs 10.4 10.5 19) 12.0 10.1 
MOSS e reccercseeesosarsesesoe 4.8 4.6 4.7 2.1 74 
NORA rer ecccss ecsessescnscs 3.6 3.5 Wess 4.3 4.5 
MOS D aeccrcccetcsscassesnss 3.6 3.1 Zed. 4.5 4.9 
NOS Gverrercctresssceccess 3.4 322 4.0 4.5 no) 
WO STi vscnscccrersscreneeve 4.1 Bo 4.1 5.6 3.0 
NOSES Kevcssssctsssssceosncss 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.9 Sal 
NO SO eeseessearasecussertecs 3:3 5.0 2) 4.7 5.6 
HOS 2PM eeseerectccnetes 12.9 13.0 16.1 --- --- 
NOS2 PN eae cte cen senstsse 12.6 a7 11.0 10.3 12.3 
HO SQA ereccectcccscses 9.6 Dai) 11.0 14.6 10.9 
POSDUIV ex setsstesscasece 7.4 13 6.5 Veh) UP? 
MOSS eee recterestceccs< 5.0 4.6 --- --- UP 
OSST  ccestenscscecse 4.3 3:9 4.6 251 8.3 
ROSS SUT ee ceescocssese 6.0 ay --- --- 8.3 
HOSSILNV ceeacesctenescce 4.2 4.2 a).8) --- a) 
NO SAT etre ctectessesesses sy 3.9 --- --- 5.0 
NO SAMI ovecsessecsseasss Bal 3.0 1.8 19) 4.5 
LOS Are eecncescswese Sl 3.0 --- P| 3.4 
MO SATIN oe ee esest serene 4.4 4.0 3.4 5.0 5.0 
HO SOM Ge cceeestecccossres 533 2.8 4.4 --- 4.8 
I SSM oc corcsessoseers 3:5 oz 1.0 4.5 4.6 
BOSSE errerercesscoccses Shy) 3.1 2.8 --- 5.6 
HOSSEIN Gere ceresessescrecs 4.0 Sed, V7, --- 4.4 
MOSGM Ec scecsrosecsencseee 7) 3:5 0.7 6.0 335 
NOS GMI e cccsecencscoesse 3.6 3:5 Shi) --- 3.4 
LOSGuUereccpserccccesser 3.0 29 4.1 4.1 Des 
POSGUN i ccrccreesessecoscs Sh) 3.1 4.6 Dal --- 
NOS 7 vesessececsescscssses 4.0 39 --- --- 3.1 
NOSTAM csescceccccocrers 4.1 4.0 33 6.0 29 
MOSHI ee coctecscssecsers ae 3.6 4.4 --- SI) 
MOSTBIN crsecscccscssncass 4.3 4.1 --- 4.5 29 
MOS Sallie sscececetssenseoee 4.0 3.9 --- 4.9 6.7 
NOS Sa Te orsecrecearecesese 4.6 4.4 --- 4.5 --- 
ROSS SUT eecteccccsrse 4.2 4.1 4.0 --- 3.6 
HOSSAIN crecceseceseessee 4.6 4.5 4.4 --- 5:3 
WO SO erssresctcsasesaceace 4.4 4.2 6.7 4.7 4.0 
HO SORT vncecctaceysssccese 5.1 4.8 5:5 4.8 ae) 
LOS ORM eieesesceetsscrere 6.1 6.0 --- --- 6.0 
MO SOG ee ctcseccenccoee SD) ay 4.6 4.6 5.6 
OSU eres cerserseseccaes 6.2 5:5 --- --- 5.4 


N.B. 
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Atlantic 
region Que. 
8.2 9.5 
8.7 11.4 
11.6 10.7 
13.6 12.4 
11.8 9.4 
6.7 Dal 
BD Ded 
2.9 3.9 
3.6 3.6 
Shs 4.4 
4.3 43 
5.3 5.4 
15.5 10.7 
1281 10.3 
11.4 9.2 
Ve? 2 
12 ES 
6 aif 
Ue! 5.9 
Se, 4.7 

2.6 


37% 438 
24 43 
44 3.5 
[om 35 
27 60 
24.9% 36 
3.5m 0 30 
44m 536 
B48 1.48 
33 «44 
36 42 
Aoe , 45 
49° a7 
386 939 
Bow rt 
490 42 
qa Ag 
5.1 5.5 
56iF 6 
Soul 50 
Se 55 


Ont. 


Man. 


Sask. 


8.6 
9.0 


Alta. 


Prairie 
region B.C. 
7.6 LD 
8.8 9.7 
11.4 13.3 
13.9 14.3 
13.0 79 
TES Bal 
23 2.4 
O29) 1.8 
3.0 1.4 
2.6 8},)I 
Bal Sy? 
3) 6.9 
14.5 tS) 7/ 
es 13.3 
13.9 7.8 
99 6.9 
8.3 6.1 
6.7 4.1 
7.0 4.4 
4.7 20 
8B 25 
Dal 2.6 
1.9 Dik 
We 1.9 
7 22 
Deal, 1.9 
1.9 113) 
Ze 1.3 
22 1.0 
2.6 LS 
2.9 iis} 
4.0 Ib7 
D3 3.9 
DA De 
Sy 2.8 
De 2.1 
3.0 3.1 
By. 4.1 
2.6 5.4 
Be Sh) 
3.1 6.2 
3.9 8.2 
4.5 7.0 
4.2 6.5 
4.7 1 


Table 42 (continued) 


Effective Increase in Public Sector Base Wage Rates By Jurisdiction 


1978 - 1990 
(percentage changes on a life-of-contract basis) 

Canada 

excl. Atlantic Prairie 

Year Canada Ontario Nfld. P.EI. N.S. N.B. region Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. region B.C. 
VOUS sceescedetee cts 16) 8.0 6.8 92 8.5 10.0 8.2 10.2 6.2 6.3 8.6 7.6 fe 6.0 
Oe ae aie hace peer 2 10.1 ie, 9.4 9.6 7.6 8.6 10.9 8.2 8.7 8.4 8.5 8.5 8.5 
O80 coc snasat rarest 11.0 11.5 10.958 114 13:97) 1075) f134 105 98) ) CIOS FI Pi22-5 Wi 2 Bs, 13.8 
LOB cicsderesnesecseecsssee 13.2 1353) 12.5 14.2 13.8 15.8 14.0 12.5 be 14.9 12.1 14.3 13:9 Se, 
1982 25.32. steanceencts 10.6 10.3 12.0 12.0 Ue? 12.1 11.8 8.8 11.9 123 14.7 12.7 13a iat 
NOS 3 ee eccssvtustve- ce sesere 4.6 4.5 4.6 2.1 7.0 7.0 6.3 1.4 6.2 93 6.6 Wel 74 Ds) 
TOBA S shraisdeatesiviedent 3:9 3.4 0.6 4.3 4.9 2.6 3.6 BE) 5.4 3.8 3.6 0.9 21 1.9 
LOSS eseeeterscveccessesrs 3.8 2D) 1.4 4.5 52 Poll 2.4 4.4 a2 2.8 Za 2.1 23 1.4 
LOSG isdn. ee ay, 2.9 4.9 4.5 2.8 35 4.0 4.1 5.0 2.8 ar 3.4 3:1 1.8 
LOS Tension ess. 4.2 a7 4.4 5.6 3.0 4.0 3.5 4.4 4.9 3.9 Dae 2.4 2h 3.4 
VOSS ct iecrectcteenovcsset 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.9 55 4.3 4.4 4.2 5.0 Shi 2.6 3.0 SL ail 
1989 f ausostevsk cieostecd mys) 4.9 4.5 4.8 5.6 4.4 4.9 ms) 6.5 5.3 29 3.8 30 8.3 
LOS QS Tee rceeereastacee 1333 12.9 16.1 --- --- Sei 15:5 --- 12.7 Msg) 12.1 14.6 14.4 15.6 
LOS2IU As ceeeeeecsts 1209 12.6 --- 10.3 --- 12.7 12.0 10.3 12:5 12.4 14.9 12.4 NES --- 
VO SQM seeseceezetesss 10.7 oe --- 14.6 --- 10.9 11.6 8.7 je) 11.7 15.5 14.2 Iso 6.7 
WO S2EIM ssenres-escesre 6.8 es} 6.5 13.9 2 --- Ue 8.0 8.4 JOS; 11.8 9.6 10.0 6.7 
[OBST csccsatotenseint 4.8 4.5 --- --- 1 pe Teh V2 1.4 7.0 9.3 6.9 9.9 8.4 6.6 
IOS: Ts iat tei 3.9 38 4.6 2.4 6.1 6.6 4.8 Kl 29 102 7.0 6.0 6.8 4.0 
LOSS Uh reece r ees 5.8 6.4 --- --- 6.2 7.0 6.8 --- 5.6 De 6.1 6.3 6.9 2h 
WOSSaT Vics eee. sastes 4.3 4.1 5.0 --- 6.3 --- 6.0 SiS) 5.1 5.8 3.6 4.8 4.7 
VO Sar e esteceetecsseets 4.3 39 --- --- 5.0 Pe) 2.8 2.9 0.0 7.0 4.6 0.3 35] 2S 
LOSAn TD rerreevesertetess 3.4 2.8 0.0 1:9 4.5 35 ei 2 4.7 3.4 3.0 0.7 19 1.4 
LOS, UN eaters 3.0 25 --- 21 4.5 25 35 9.1 aul 3.8 3.8 1.0 1.8 1.8 
HOSASIV ereseseccensctc-s 4.3 Br 3.6 5.0 5.1 25) 4.1 3.8 5.8 3.0 3.6 1.3 2.0 0.9 
NO SS a1 sieceteseseesvesses Syl 22 3.0 --- Sl 2.6 3.0 --- 4.7 --- 2.4 3.3 Sul 1.9 
POSS NT Seeecetcrscees 3.5 3.0 0.0 4.5 = --- PS 4.0 4.5 2.8 --- 2.4 2.6 1.4 
TOSS AU rants esccven 3.9 1.9 --- --- 5.6 4.0 5.2 4.8 5.6 3.0 --- 1.2 La 0.9 
LOSSVI, . cssesstevsactsats 4.1 ed 17 --- 4.8 --- 1.9 4.5 S}ei/ Ze) 2.1 Ne Zal 0.9 
NO SG AE eerratete csase Be) 33,3) 13 6.0 --- 2.4 3a 3.8 4.8 2.1 LES) 2.8 2a 0.9 
VO SGU eerecstsnrcsstvess 3.6 3:3 3.7 --- 2.8 3.4 3.4 38) 4.8 --- 1.7 2.8 Pes} 1.4 
TOSG Mc; Apsasissskex: 3.6 2.3 4.6 4.1 --- 35. 4.1 4.0 6.3 3.0 --- 3:1 3.1 2.0 
LO SGKIN Serene: 4.0 Se, 6.5 Sel == 25 Se) 4.5 4.6 29 PEP 4.4 4.1 eg. 
LOS He Ueececorestres sashes 4.2 3) --- --- 3h 2S) 3h 4.4 4.9 --- 2.9 Pei 2.8 3) 
LO Se Il ee-eteerseerecrses 4.3 4.0 --- 6.0 2.8 --- 333 4.4 4.7 4.2 --- IES 2.8 7a) 
RSA MU eprece Soret B30) 3:3 4.4 == Shi Wes) 3.6 4.8 4.9 ahi) 0.9 1.6 2.4 23 
1D Bia eerste 4.3 3.4 --- 4.5 2.8 5.6 4.6 4.4 a: 3.6 --- 2.7 2.8 333 
LOSS ol ee cccoveseireesescess Shi) 359 --- 4.9 --- 4.3 4.6 4.2 4.5 4.0 --- Pes Sul 
1988 (Ueesceteseseet-s 3.8 4.5 --- 4.5 === 4.5 4.5 4.1 4.8 3.6 2.6 2.8 £F I 4.1 
NOS S SUM eeeeesese ss SH 4.1 4.1 --- a= 3.0 Si 4.3 55) 3.1 eS Pell PLS a8 
NOS SDV eet ewes ese 4.5 4.3 4.4 --- 23 Ss)! 4.7 4.2 5:5 3.6 3.6 a7 Sha 6.0 
LOR Or Le eerste: 4.2 4.1 4.3 4.7 == 4.0 4.2 4.0 5.4 4.0 Sill Sul Sal 7.0 
LOSO WM ctr ote 4.9 4.7 4.5 5.0 === 4.5 4.6 5.0 6.7 --- oil 4.8 3.8 onl 
LO SOON srescteete eres 6.5 5.8 --- a 9) 5.1 Sf 6.2 6.9 74 2.4 4.3 4.3 8.5 
HO SO SUN Te sestcent sere: 5.4 Shy? 4.6 4.6 5.6 --- Sis: 5.0 6.2 3.4 3:3 4.4 4.1 8.4 
NO DOUU ie. crareectr eters 6.3 4.6 --- --- 5.4 4.8 5.1 4.7 WS 5.4 2.6 5.8 4.7 — 
a ee en ee, ee ee ee 2 ee 
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Table 42 (continued) 

Effective Increase in Private Sector Base Wage Rates By Jurisdiction 
1978 - 1990 

(percentage changes on a life-of-contract basis) 


Canada 
excl. Atlantic Prairie 
Year Canada Ontario Nfld. N.S. N.B. region Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. region B.C. 
DOP Birger vectitecrteteseesersarerscsseneas 8.6 3: UE 7.4 8.6 7-9 03 8.6 7.9 9.1 8.4 8.4 8.2 
NOV OMe pacar ctocterearsta- ctr reeroses te 10.9 9.6 8.4 11.6 99 9.6 11.8 SY) 9.6 12.5 10.4 10.4 10.8 
NOS Osaeesrestectscvscvenstaacensseottaceeneas 11.6 10.9 13.4 10.0 14.0 123 11.6 11.6 IMICG/ 13.8 iNiled) 119 12.1 
DOB Ve asevesssscorasesvczstscousessecvearousees 12a 13.6 11.6 11.6 --- 11.6 12.4 | BEA 13.3 13.6 14.4 13.8 13.8 
NOS Dire onc aasesecenas eeckecearewssces sets OF ey 11.0 11.6 19 DUES 9.6 8.9 10.0 12.4 11.1 11.0 10.1 
WO RS weeaeecccctovecrscvaexceseteescosecsesers 5.4 4.0 Sys) 8.6 7.8 8.2 Sel 6.0 7.6 6.4 4.2 5:9 4.) 
MO SAieestesccseceectess-aks Sareebeonscss tects Bi 3:3 3.8 2.8 1.9 Zo De) 4.0 a) 2.6 Bal a) 2.6 
WO BS rrapetescsenscesssnaecdssteoceseoossesate 3.3 3h) 4.3 4.7 Dd, a0 3.8 4.7 33 Des) -1.3 1.3 2.0 
NOR Gerseaseeccsssvestest stecscosttevoescracts 3.0 3) -1.2 US) 2.8 2.1 3°) 3.8 2.8 2.8 1 PES 1.1 
NOB Uieseeerstessavercessxevecesssrevenaesesesee 39 3.4 3.3 Sul 3.0 Shil 4.0 4.3 29 2.4 Dep Ds 1.8 
OS Serstesteresececee ore eestestsesoceeseees 4.9 3.8 2.6 5.0 3.6 4.0 4.4 5.6 39 2a 3.8 3.6 5:3 
HOBO eras teeseccvssntssccetessectesonsetes Sh 5.0 Ucs 5.6 5.6 6.1 5.4 6.4 4.2 3.4 4.2 4.2 4.0 
NOS QE ree ccssecccsccesssstecssncossecees Nien 13.4 --- --- --- --- 10.7 10.4 --- --- Lek Lia 15:9 
NOS De eee eeeccersnendecsrsteavssosese sare 11.6 13.0 11.0 12.3 13.0 L2eL 10.3 11.8 10.7 12.4 12.1 11.8 13.3 
NOS Del ere -epeeeectatescerestecsase+ns sr 8.0 13a 11.0 10.9 11.0 11.0 9.3 6.3 --- --- --- --- 8.6 
NOS DRI Neceecccceaceussecttoscnontencoort 05 1.8 --- --- --- --- Wall 9.9 9.0 --- 9.6 9.5 8.6 
HORS iM yjscaeccen iedocsseeezsarctesesssesesnes 6.3 1.9 --- --- --- --- 5.0 6.8 4.0 6.2 --- Syl Sui 
MOSS al eee ceeceesccatecncctestbeseconnsea 6.0 8:5 --- 9.7 11.8 10.1 a5) 5.9 ke 6.7 SP 6.1 4,3 
NO SSM ysevsceeorseeteten te ecescereete 6.4 5.0 --- 9.4 Shi Wes 50) 8.3 8.2 --- --- 8.2 4.6 
NOSSO Ver coke sececereterectsscotesenose 4.0 4.5 SES) 5.6 --- 5.6 4.5 3.4 10.0 6.3 29 5.0 35 
NO QAM cteeeoseisecessetetsectsscarecen- DES) 4.3 --- --- 0.0 0.0 4.5 IDS) 4.4 --- il 5 2.6 
MORAN etessereceees-scate cerecccoayccsseaes 2.8 2.6 4.1 --- --- 4.1 1.1 she ins --- 4.7 Sod 32 
NOS Aa Meera seecesecte estes csoctcesc ass Syl 2.8 --- De 2.9 2.4 3.0 3.8 2 2.6 Qe De 2.4 
OSAMU peetececsssrsetonscorescsesceeesae=s 4.4 3:5 3.4 4.3 2.0 3 4.8 5.0 4.5 --- 4.0 4.4 2.8 
WO SSR Meee crcrecsececescestoetvesescenzerese' 2.6 DIS) 4.7 4.6 3.8 4.6 4.8 4.4 3:5 2 -9.9 -4.8 23, 
WOR Sul le cccreccyeter-ceccsessseteceecssacseee 3.6 Bel 4.7 4.6 2.6 4.0 4.3 4.5 3.2 --- 22 2.6 Dee. 
HO SSMIL Ec spencsseseonvsearsecetsesceest= 3:5 3.4 2.8 5.6 3.4 3.8 32 4.4 Sell --- 3.3 3.2 1.8 
NOR SMV ace. crie se scrase saveveseeceeeeecsases 3.6 3.3 --- 4.2 0.0 DD 2 5.4 Bh) --- --- BD 1.4 
NGS Gale eerrccstactoccecresectaeceeeteess es 4.1 3:5) 0.0 33 --- 2.0 6.1 4.4 oe 3.4 --- Bul 3.0 
OR Gileeceecceesccsseoroeestoes snecescsere 3.6 oe --- 3.6 --- 3.6 355 4.1 2.6 Shi 0.7 DD 1.6 
OS Ope eeeeteccroserstetsesicnsceserense 2:5 3.0 1.0 ZS 2.9 2S Sal 3.0 3.4 ile) Zl De 0.4 
NOS Galatea ctccscncconte seeeosereosteweoes 2a Sal -2.6 --- 2.8 1.0 2.4 4.2 --- eS 0.7 0.9 1.6 
NOR IMU pete encore teevsn.o-acsestsessecsaptese 3 3.6 --- --- 2.3 D3 3.8 4.4 2.8 --- NET 2.0 25 
PO STM esectoscctcssstsstetstesnrenecrens> 3.5 3.8 33 ay 3.1 32 a, 4.4 2.0 --- 2.9 25 1.1 
HORM al Lesspeseseveceecscasestsessce-osersees 4.0 Be --- --- Sel 3:1 3.6 5! 5.8 3.9 3:3 4.6 3.4 
NORV MLV Reveesectererccccressetorsacesceses 4.4 29 --- Bal Sul Sil 4.5 Sy Dat 1.4 0.7 1.6 1.4 
WS SOM esse sctecteeesatencctesecsseconeas=s 4.4 4.0 --- 6.7 --- 6.7 4.8 4.1 --- 1.4 4.5 Ap Srl 
ROR Ga cseccaascesascostessssbetentenncorvees SES) flea --- --- s\7) 3.2 3.5 6.0 3.2 --- B45) 3.4 4.6 
HOS Seles ceeeecetsesteesssesvmessecounee 5.0 B27, 2.6 3.6 a 35 Beli 5.6 $4.8) Dell 4.1 33 5.6 
HOR REIN ice, scesesezcditseseckcesenacsrsaser 4.8 4.6 --- 5.3 --- oe) 4.5 4.6 53) Syd/ 3.9 4.5 Sal 
NOB OBI GS ar ascevadeessatectits lnazertsoessts 4.7 39 1s} 4.0 6.1 6.4 5.2 5.5 --- --- 2 Del 4.0 
[RSRSS)S) Ue aoe ies se Ay aE a PS 5.6 4.8 13 ay --- 6.1 oye) 6.6 5.0 --- By.6) D2, 35 
APR OME ie aycaee tee ctesepsetevessestsc este 4.5 6.3 --- 6.1 4.3 5.6 5.4 5:5, --- --- 5.0 5.0 3.6 
NOS ORIN Bsns se specs stoves cucetectassece cs uy, 4.6 --- --- --- --- 5.0 Ted 4.0 3.4 6.8 4.5 4.9 
‘ISISTO) | Neceeccacereree Ha a erereccenesenn ore 5.7 6.6 --- --- --- --- 5.8 553 39 6.3 4.9 4.7 Te 


ee eae 7=Ar Ge ee 
Note: Prince Edward Island doesn't appear in the table because there are no unionized groups of 500 or more workers in the P.E.I. private sector. 
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Reference Table 43 
Gross Domestic Product Implicit Price Indexes‘) 


1947 - 1989 
(1986 = 100) 
Govern- 
Personal ment 
expendi- current 
ture on expendi- Gross fixed capital formation 
consumer ture EE Exports Imports 
goods on goods Non- of goods of goods Gross 
and and Govern- resi- and and Terms of | domestic 

Year services services Total ment dential Housing services?) _ services) trade product 
LOA Ter seetesoosceeres 16.8 8.0 18.5 LES) 18.4 13.0 20.4 21.8 930) 152 
1948 ois. csescecetsne 19.0 oI 21.0 19.6 20.9 bal 22.4 24.4 91.7 M72 
194 Om scscectetesees ICH 9.7 219 20.4 PMNS) 15.8 2a Zul SES! 17.8 
L950 Resists 20.3 10.1 229 PND? 22.8 16.5 24.2 27.0 89.6 18.3 
LOST ceccenceee 22.4 11.2 26.3 25.4 26.1 19%? 26.9 29.8 90.1 20.3 
NOS 2 ren teetese: 22.9 11.8 el 26.0 26.9 19.4 26.6 27.6 96.6 213 
LOSS cisecoret terse 22.8 1221 Dale) 24.4 PY 19.6 26.0 27.6 94.4 212 
VODA Ys csnsccesees 23.1 12.6 PEt 24.5 Af 19.4 25.8 ileal 93:1 21.6 
VOSS eter cornet: 23.1 13.0 27.8 26.3 27.6 19.8 26.8 28.1 95.6 2107, 
MEPS) Pearcerceerare 23.4 13.9 29.3 2941 28.8 20.1 27.6 2971 94.9 22.4 
| OY hopes 24.2 14.6 297 Poe 29.6 20.7 27.4 VS) oe 22 
TODS erste: 24.8 15.1 29.5 26.1 OW) 20.6 PT fos) 30.4 89.8 2335 
LODO acres 22 15.6 OWT 26.2 2919 20.6 Te 30.1 SIL, 23.8 
NOGO Mes. ceee: 25.4 16.1 30.1 26.4 30.4 21.0 29) 30.4 91.8 24.1 
VOGT ese cereceers 25: 16.7 29.9 2D 30.5 PAD 28.3 S103) 90.4 24.1 
OGZ cerevescescerste. PIs ys) 17.1 30.3 25.8 30.9 PLS) 295) 32.8 90.0 24.5 
1963 ee secseesszevee 26.4 17.6 Bile 26.7 31.8 21.8 29.7 33.6 88.5 25.0 
LOG 4S scenes 26.9 18.1 B28 27.5 32.9 22.7 30.3 33.8 89.7 25) 
OGD cesscteorees-nees 27.4 18.9 34.0 29.3 34.5 24.0 30.9 34.0 91.0 26.5 
PQ OG 5 ccc ccczeesears 28.5 20.3 35.8 31.0 36.3 25.6 31.8 34.8 91.4 27.8 
LQ OT seet. cree: DS) 7 er, 36.6 Shes SS: Pile B25 Shee 92.0 29.0 
LOGS eee ee B1e0 23el 37.0 Bk 30-7 alee BL) 36.3 90.7 30.0 
LOGO R eee ees 323 25.0 38.6 32.8 3933 Zon 33.6 37.4 90.0 31.4 
VOD OWeerseseerseers 33.4 26.5 40.3 34.2 41.1 30.2 34.8 38.3 90.9 32.8 
OTE Soe. arbecs 34.2 28.1 42.4 36.0 43.2 32.1 34.9 39.) 89.1 3}3}0) 
NOD Bice sleces 35.7 30.3 45.0 38.1 45.9 35.1 36.3 40.1 90.3 35.8 
NOB eecescenceeranes 37.9 B25 49.4 42.0 50.3 41.3 41.2 43.0 Cy I 38.9 
LOT A ecescecevetves: 41.9 37.0 Silas) Sal 58.2 49.0 Sys hn) 51.6 103.4 44.6 
NOUS Fetrerctte kere. 46.3 42.0 63.5 56.9 64.2 52.8 58.9 59) 99.6 49.0 
WOU Genres 49.8 47.4 67.8 59.6 68.8 57.4 60.5 59.6 101.6 S32 
LOD excesecesveseses 53.4 Dike Wes 63.4 723 Se) 7/ 64.3 66.3 97.0 56.6 
NOUS eeneesee S75 pbs: 15S 67.9 76.0 63.0 67.5 253: 935 See) 
OUD ester cctcares 62.4 60.6 80.6 WT $1.4 68.0 79.0 EP 99.8 65.9 
LOS Oe ees eeccseceres 68.6 66.8 83.5 199 83.8 73.8 89.7 84.4 106.3 73.0 
LOS Vireessccetes 76.3 AS 89.0 87.7 89.2 81.8 95.1 88.3 107.7 80.9 
LOS Dee csereesettes 84.1 84.5 94.4 93.9 94.5 83.5 97.0 2) 104.9 87.9 
LOSS erercecateese 89.4 89.5 95.0 96.3 94.7 86.6 97.5 O28 105.8 O25) 
[O84 vesescescetstice 92.9 O32 96.9 99.0 96.6 90.2 101.0 97.0 104.1 wy 
[OSD steccsseceeoene 96.3 96.9 98.5 100.8 98.1 92.7 102.0 99.5 102.5 97.6 
1D S6 sekececearencs 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 319 100.0 100.0 100.1 100.0 
LOR eetmencees 103.9 104.1 103.7 100.4 104.1 110.0 101.7 98.3 103.5 104.8 
LOS Sereseccceseeecees 108.1 108.1 106.5 103.3 106.9 ES 102.4 96.1 106.6 109.8 
LOSOR ee cers 113.1 112.8 Witla 106.4 Wl ited/ 126.9 104.3 96.2 108.4 NiSs2 


(1) These implicit price indexes are currently weighted price indexes. They reflect not only pure price change, but also changing expenditure pat- 
terns within and between major groups. The implicit price index for gross domestic expenditure is derived by dividing the total of current 
dollars by the total of constant dollars. 

(2) Excludes investment income received from non-residents. 

(3) Excludes investment income paid to non-residents. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 
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Table 43.1 
Change in Gross Domestic Product Implicit Price Indexes 


1948 - 1989 
(per cent) 
Govern- 

Personal ment 

expendi- current 

ture on expendi- Gross fixed capital formation 

consumer ture Exports Imports 

goods on goods Non- of goods of goods Gross 

and and Govern- resi- and and Terms of | domestic 

Year services services Total ment dential Housing services services trade product 
MOAB eoiecstasesssses 13.2 L337 13.4 12.0 13.6 16.6 9.8 12.2 -2.2 13.0 
NAO SiN ccvesccesess 35) 6.9 4.6 4.1 4.8 4.3 3.6 3.0 0.6 3.9 
NOS Oia erccseess 32 By) 4.4 3.8 4.3 4.6 4.4 TS -2.8 ep) 
OSI en oe recscesse 10.1 11.4 14.9 20.0 14.2 16.4 10.9 10.4 0.5 ES 
MOS Dia ers cvassace 2D 4.9 3.0 We} Sy 1.8} -0.8 -7.5 UP 4.4 
MODS reece css vesnce= -0.2 ZS 0.2 -6.0 ite! 0.8 -2.3 0.1 -2.3 -0.2 
ODA ras ceccevsveoos Ae 39 -0.3 0.2 -0.3 -0.8 -1.1 0.4 -1.4 1, 
ODD seer cer seeee ses 0.2 3.4 Ae ks) 19 1.8 4.2 1.4 2.8 0.6 
NO DO wees craartees 1.4 Tat 5.2 10.9 4.3 1.6 yet Sh) -0.7 3.6 
MOD Thece-casssaseess 3:5 5.0 15 -5.4 2.8 i) -0.5 3.0 -3.3 22 
HOS SIAN csccaceonse 2.6 Sel -0.7 -5.3 0.2 -0.4 -0.5 1.6 -2.1 1.4 
LOD Ore cesssncsscsons 13, 3S 0.7 0.4 0.8 0.0 IIe5) -0.8 Phe) 2.0 
LOGO Messe cceoce nes 0.9 3.7 1.4 1.1 1.6 1.9 0.7 0.8 -0.1 ile) 
NO Gre aceeccccecese 0.5 3.4 -0.6 -3.4 0.2 1.0 1.4 3.0 -1.5 0.4 
NO GDI: seneesese 1.6 22. Nea! 0.9 1.4 0.2 4.2 4.6 -0.5 1.4 
1963). Fer... scessense 2.0 2.8 29) 3:5 2.8 2.4 0.8 2.6 -1.7 Pe 
LOG Te. coscessesees 1.6 Sal 3.6 3.0 Shi 4.4 al 0.7 1e3 2.6 
TO OS resecnsencssseese psi 4.6 a? 6.6 4.9 5.6 ils, 0.4 i) Shs) 
OGG reaeersersnscece oy) de mh: 5.8 Spl 6.8 ell Dep 0.5 4.8 
WO GTi iistesensscesess 4.0 6.8 2.4 1.0 2.6 6.0 Dp) 1.6 0.6 4.2 
WOGSirceessccssccoces 4.5 6.2 1.0 0.2 I? Dall 3 2.8 -1.4 3.6 
POGOe irc seseeseseee 4.1 8.3 4.4 4.5 4.4 abl 233 3.0 -0.7 4.5 
MOO rrswrecssccees 3.6 6.1 4.4 4.4 4.4 Sh1 3h) Ds) 1.0 4.6 
TO Fle reese ce stecee 2.4 6.1 Sul 23) S12 6.3 0.2 Wp -2.0 Ske) 
LD FD enes sccscwase 4.2 TS 6.2 Dull 6.2 9.4 BY 25 3 5.6 
OTB iccczencesseece 6.4 Us 9.8 10.4 OF, 17.6 27) ez 5.9 8.8 
HO] Aerrcresscnssecee 10.5 13.8 16.5 DAES 15.6 18.8 29.4 20.0 8.1 14.4 
MOD iserscacescesseese 10.6 13:7, 10.4 11.4 10.3 ia 10.5 14.6 -3.7 oO 
MOTO Nerrecsscscsscres 13 12.8 6.8 4.8 he? 8.8 2a 0.7 2.0 8.7 
NO ilratcsssecacascese 7.4 8.5 3:3 6.3 D2) BY) 6.2 ites} -4.5, 6.3 
OD Berrecsscestcces ie 7.4 5.4 7.0 5.2 5.6 5.0 8.9 -3.7 6.0 
OO recor cesterces: 8.5 Oni, Tel 8.6 7.0 ES) 17.0 9.6 6.7 10.0 
NO SO Se etecccccssss 9.9 10.1 85 8.4 3.0 8.4 13.6 6.6 6.6 10.7 
HO SU ce seccsscsnse eS (Tey 6.6 9.8 6.4 10.9 6.0 4.7 ites} 10.8 
OSD re occreseecesest 10.2 iM leg 6.1 hel 6.0 al 2.0 4.7 -2.6 8.7 
MOSS. ncrecvsecensee 6.3 6.0 0.6 OS 0.3 3.6 0.6 -0.3 0.9 5.0 
MOSS orcs cncesesnee She 4.1 Dal 2.8 2.0 4.2 85 ay -1.5 8). 
HOSS iy teetecesceasss 3) 3) 1.6 Iss) 1.6 2.8 1.1 2.6 -1.5 2.6 
LOS Grater ectioe: 3.8 SS 1.5 -0.8 1.9 7.8 -2.0 0.5 -2.4 2.4 
NO Si eceesecesceces: 4.0 4.1 Sh7/ 0.4 4.1 10.1 a -1.7 3.4 4.8 
LOS Steers ccestcesse 4.0 3.8 2.8 2.8 PY) 1? 0.7 -2.2 3.0 4.8 
MO SO rer cnccersceses 4.7 4.3 4.3 3.1 44 7.6 IES 0.2 1.7 4.9 
a EEG 
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Reference Table 44 

Consumer Price Indexes: Standard Classifications 
1961 - 1989 

(1981 = 100) 


— 


Health 
and Recreation Tobacco 

All Trans- personal and and 
Year items Food Housing Clothing portation care reading alcohol 
L9G Teirecec.sczacecscsteseseessteesees 31.6 26.2 S25 40.6 32.4 31.8 38.6 372 
1962 eres tos ts cast esavkeunesensoste 32.0 26.7 322), 41.0 32.4 32.4 38.9 37.6 
VQO3 ee seas occdecessssesvorsceseasees 32.6 ley 33.0 42.0 32.4 33:2 BOD Sian 
DQ OAT secescysascooccrecvecaucesessse 33.2 28.0 33.6 43.0 Sy | 34.3 40.1 38.4 
WO GS Baiecctestics sce novscoteotectese 34.0 28.7 34.2 43.8 34.0 Bow 40.8 39:1 
TOGO cccsecs-cocvencsccsereceverress 39.2 30.6 S571 45.5 34.7 37.0 42.0 40.0 
LOG reeeerrsctsoviccetcvcateacieeesce 36.5 31.0 36.6 47.7 36.2 38.9 44.1 41.0 
LOGS irccsrcrersccceseccecenssesooeee 38.0 32.0 38.3 49.2 Sed 40.5 46.2 44.8 
NOG ee rcrcesesccesvasvecstetosesscuse Boal 5353 40.3 50.5 38.9 42.4 49.0 46.4 
1970 Rerscecessscoscvecsceecessoetscese 41.0 34.1 42.3 SES 40.4 44.3 50.7 47.0 
LOG Lx. ceccs sesecstcozeuseasssvescatses 42.2 34.4 44.2 52.2 42.1 45.2 52.4 47.8 
LOT rec ccctstncdevees ccsteuscassaseesse 44.2 37.0 46.2 53.6 43.2 47.4 53.8 49.1 
LOTS icisccedessnscsteccesssancassevese 47.6 42.4 49.2 56.3 44.3 49.7 56.1 50.6 
LOTS cctcsasssoscassssesce seseassvoss 52.8 49.4 53:5 61.7 48.7 54.0 61.0 53.4 
Os] Dereccssscevszeneecocescoctsresssess 58.5 55.8 58.9 65.4 54.4 60.2 67.3 59.9 
VOU Otereecsstes-eseteteseerttecesstes 62.9 Sins 65.4 69.0 60.3 65.3 E13 64.2 
NO Uilecstesnse-norstcscccsssncsssetesees 67.9 62.0 71.5 3a. 64.6 70.2 74.7 68.7 
OAS er sccssesssscsoevssvsetvessess seas Ve) 71.6 76.9 76.5, 68.3 1B 77.6 74.3 
OT OM stesohsevevarsuceneosesnsversess 80.7 81.0 82.3 83.6 74.9 82.0 82.9 79.6 
NO SOM teasessoccsstecrotsoesensonesese 88.9 89.8 89.0 93.4 84.5 90.2 90.8 88.6 
NOS ierwectecevesscsrvessenseestsssees 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
MOS Die reetractcsctetstestessestaeerss 110.8 107.2 112.5 105.6 114.1 110.6 108.7 HWS S5) 
VOSS tieterecstactasexsencreoresteesess 2, Hie, 120.2 109.8 119.8 118.2 115.8 130.0 
VOSA rrrrticstactvcseudssntecssssceseses 12253 117.4 124.7 IZ 124.8 122.8 TOE, 140.6 
LOS Sa kiccresteeescceetteeeccecsecses Te? 120.8 129.0 115.6 130.8 12 124.5 154.0 
NOS Gree seatecresocsecscteceenseereoces 132.4 126.8 13259 118.8 135.0 132.6 130.3 Wis 
LOB Terese rercsecteerercasstiecseress 138.2 132.4 138.3 123.8 139.9 13922 1373 183.9 
VOB 8 ivctieccecesossscovessecetstesestes 143.8 135.9 144.3 130.2 142.6 145.3 145.0 197.4 
VOB Ores ceccusetssctesstosahecsncssess 151.0 140.9 SUES 135% 149.9 isla 151.4 ANS) 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Consumer Price Index (62-001). 
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Table 44.1 
Change in Consumer Price Indexes 


1962 - 1989 
(per cent) 
Health 
and Recreation Tobacco 

All Trans- personal and and 
Year items Food Housing Clothing portation care reading alcohol 
NOGQ AAD. secs coccanptessteStotee (Te) 1.9 it? 1.0 0.0 1.9 0.8 et 
NO GS iitecctsctecsrecracaseceonesst esses 1-9 3.0 0.9 2.4 0.0 2.5 ies) 0.3 
MOGS Bets cscescecstovantenteeRass cocks 1.8 1.8 1.8 2.4 0.9 Bh) 1S 19 
OGD Feresescesconssosedengtotstessonts 2.4 25 1.8 1.9 4.0 4.7 ei 1.8 
POGGR es sassecessconot-ctesttsceese 35 6.6 2.6 a0) Pae\ Sil 2.9 25 
ROG [earths corsrceseessnccescsusceaeese Bu), 13 4.3 4.8 4.3 Sul 5.0 2.5 
POGB erste: teccnvssessacsesdetees 4.1 3) 4.6 3.1 2.8 4.1 4.8 9.3 
OGG ER. crvcsesswecsestensesseces sees 4.5 4.1 Ev 2.6 4.6 4.7 6.1 3.6 
NW PO Re een ces.ssenndao teeta tenes B33 2.4 5.0 2.0 3.9 4.5 BS ies 
OM eee cctscvecaetes se Reeser: 29) 0.9 4.5 1.4 4.2 2.0 3.4 ile 9/ 
OT Die rents Seances careattaceococsteoes 4.7 7.6 4.5 Pet) 2.6 4.9 Ball 2.7 
OWS eceettetscsecteassecsececseereees de 14.6 6.5 5.0 DS 4.9 4.3 ay 
NO TAR cece -oncskesestesetvoottarsace 10.9 16.5 8.7 9.6 9.9 8.7 8.7 Se) 
NO] Sgettsccsacesareconetiesecceeteesevs 10.8 13.0 10.1 6.0 UilF) 1S: 10.3 22) 
RO] OWprcnccts ecru -octenc Bt ececstesnss Tes) Ded 11.0 5.5 10.8 8.5 3.9 Th 
OTT arcrtecersseorestercessausbesessas We) 8.2 ess 6.8 Tes! ke) 4.8 7.0 
NO] Sieeerscectaccesccescestestuctorsece 8.8 jISh5° 7.6 3.8 5) // el 39 8.2 
NOT OI v.deseceasssscenseesrettoesse 9.2 13.1 7.0 25 9.7 9.0 6.8 131 
NOS OR erocceacstvecencrenevetoseses 10.2 10.9 8.1 11.7 12.8 10.0 9.5 les) 
ND SiO es cdccosencveadtcsstatoess 12.5 11.4 12.4 7.1 18.3 10.9 10.1 129 
POS D er csctecssssecssneseszcassesesee 10.8 7.2 12k 5.6 14.1 10.6 8.7 1535 
HORS Merete occsee eseecsstrccsens 5.8 3hi/ 6.8 4.0 5.0 6.9 6.5 12.6 
LOSAERIY. . ticcceseteeattectettesee 4.4 5.6 B57), 2:5 4.2 Bo) 3.4 8.2 
OSS Baw oeecccsces tetas statenee 4.0 29 3.4 2.8 4.8 3.6 4.0 95 
NO SGI hevcseccesstessepeessttetevs 4.1 5.0 3.0 2.8 BD 4.2 4.7 LARS 
WORT eresecterte vaconcestvtressstnacons 4.4 4.4 4.1 4.2 3.6 5.0 5.4 6.7 
MOS Sercrceccsescveceovece tose cncooats 4.1 2.6 4.3 ay 9 4.4 5.6 TS 
TOROS ee scsesscisronsesteetertetscs 5.0 Shi) D3 4.1 5.14 4.4 4.4 9.3 
ani See a ea ee ea ea eS 
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Reference Table 45 
Consumer Price Indexes: Reclassified by Goods and Services 


1961 - 1989 
(1981 = 100) 
Total 
com- Non- 
Total modities durables Services 
exclud- Total exclud- exclud- exclud- 
All ing com- ing Non- ing Total ing 
Year items food modities food durables food Durables services !) shelter 
196 eR 31.6 34.0 B25 38.8 2S 31.4 50.7 29.6 28.1 
1962s 32.0 34.3 32.8 39.0 27.9 31.7 50.2 30.1 28.6 
WSOSieens 32.6 34.7 33.4 39.3 28.4 Sen 50.3 30.6 29.1 
ISG4eeeees B32 35.4 33.8 39.6 28.9 B2el 49.8 SES 30.0 
1965mesee 34.0 36.2 34.4 40.1 29.5 32.6 49.7 SPAT) 31.6 
1966 Reece: B52 Bye. 35.8 41.0 30.9 33.4 49.7 33.8 32.8 
USO 36.5 38.9 36.6 42.4 Ses) 34.4 Slat 35.6 34.8 
196822 38.0 40.6 38.0 44.0 32.8 36.2 51.9 37.5 36.3 
1969 Sees 39.7 42.4 39.2 45.1 34.1 37.5 52.4 40.0 38.6 
NOP OMe: 41.0 44.0 40.0 46.0 34.9 38.4 Sil 42.3 40.6 
NOT eercerces 42.2 45.6 40.7 47.0 35.6 39.6 53.9 44.4 42.3 
Nees as 44.2 47.3 42.6 48.0 37.6 40.7 54.6 46.7 44.2 
OSes 47.6 49.7 46.3 49.9 42.0 42.8 Ss: 49.6 46.4 
OH cence 52.8 54.0 5921 54.8 48.1 47.6 59.6 53:5 50.5 
Steere 58.5 59.5 57.8 59.9 54.3 53.8 64.1 59.3 Sy/o 
NO Gieerreess 62.9 65.1 60.6 63.9 56.9 58.4 67.6 66.5 64.7 
NOW pi eetecees 67.9 70.2 65.1 68.2 61.5 62.9 71.0 WES 70.6 
OS ecco: 73.9 Aw Tilea (2 69.1 67.4 75.2 114 W522 
NW crema 80.7 80.6 79.3 78.8 76.9 ES: 82.4 82.9 81.4 
NOOB ccocstic 88.9 88.7 88.4 88.0 86.2 83.3 91.4 89.7 89.2 
VO SI scree 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
LO R2 ects 110.8 111.8 109.4 110.7 111.6 116.6 105.6 112.9 113.5 
[OSS Nee. 119.0 VISES) 117.7 118.6 7A 109.8 120.2 120.5 
OS Aveeereres 1223 123.8 120.7 122.6 125.6 134.2 113.4 124.8 125.4 
NO SSiee. es 127e2 129.0 125.4 128.1 1Siies 142.7 116.8 129.7 130.9 
OB Geeescevees 132.4 134.1 129.6 NBA) 18522 144.7 122.8 136.3 139.0 
NO Sie eers 138.2 139.9 134.9 136.8 141.2 151.0 126.6 142.8 145.0 
LOS Smee 143.8 146.1 139.7 142.4 145.6 157.0 131.4 149.4 151.1 
19 S9OReas 151.0 153.8 145.8 149.2 152.4 166.2 S73 158.0 158.3 


(1) Includes new houses, property taxes, and mortgage interest, but excludes the commodity component of shelter repairs. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Consumer Price Index (62-001). 
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Table 45.1 
Change in Consumer Price Indexes Reclassified by Goods and Services 


1962 - 1989 
(per cent) 
Total 
com- Non- 
Total modities durables Services 
exclud- Total exclud- exclud- exclud- 
All ing com- ing Non- ing Total ing 

Year items food modities food durables food durables Services shelter 
pA por: 1.3 0.9 0.9 0.5 is 1.0 -1.0 Ney 1.8 
HOGS Sees 1.9 2 1.8 0.8 1.8 0.0 0.2 Wal lod 
NOGA ctess 1.8 2.0 ee 0.8 1.8 a3 -1.0 2.9 Bal 
SOS "seco ee- 2.4 2:3 1.8 1.3 Dal 1.6 -0.2 3.8 3 
1S 66ssre.es 35 2.8 4.1 2D: 4.7 DS 0.0 3.4 3.8 
1OGT See Se) 4.6 22 3.4 1.9 3.0 2.8 SiS) 6.1 
LOGS eecesvece 4.1 4.4 3.8 3.8 4.1 2 1.6 58) 4.3 
NOOO eo raccees 4.5 4.4 Be aS 4.0 3.6 1.0 6.7 6.3 
NOT ON teecccc 38) 3.8 2.0 PY, We 2.4 1.3 5.8 SL 
NOT ee. 2.9 3.6 iL7/ Wf) 220 Bul 1.5 5.0 4.2 
NOT Dees 4.7 Bul 4.7 Dal 5.6 2.8 iL} 5.2 4.5 
OTS Sees: sil 5) 8.7 4.0 7 2 1.3 6.2 5.0 
OTA eeecssee 10.9 8.7 12.5 9.8 14.5 Lil 7.8 7.9 8.8 
LOT cictesese 10.8 10.2 10.9 9.3 12.9 13.0 7.6 10.8 13.1 
N97 Ose. <ss eS 9.4 4.8 6.7 4.8 8.6 SES) 1251 13 
NOT Teves 7.9 7.8 7.4 6.7 8.1 Wall 5.0 9.0 9.1 
NOT 8eercccse 8.8 6.4 10.1 5.9 12.4 ee 5.9 6.8 6.5 
IO TORS. .ce 9.2 79 10.6 9.1 res 9.1 9.6 Tel | 8.2 
NO SO eeteccese 10.2 10.0 nes G7 eel 13.3 10.9 8.2 9.6 
LOST eee. 125 297/ 133] 13.6 16.0 20.0 9.4 eS 21 
1OS2 Recwivese 10.8 11.8 9.4 10.7 11.6 16.6 5.6 12.9 13.5 
HOSS ee recos 5.8 6.4 5.4 6.3 6.3 9.0 4.0 6.5 6.2 
NORA cess 4.4 4.0 4.7 4.2 5.9 5.6 3.3 3.8 4.1 
ORS esse 4.0 4.2 3.9 4.5 4.5 6.3 3.0 3.9 4.4 
LOSGn aise 4.1 4.0 a8! Dal, 3.0 1.4 Syl Spi 6.2 
WO ST eects 4.4 4.3 4.1 4.0 4.4 4.4 - Bul 4.8 4.3 
HOSS cee 4.1 4.4 3.6 4.1 3h Il 4.0 3.8 4.6 4.2 
NOS OReseres 5.0 558) 4.4 4.8 4.7 5.9 4.5 5.8 4.8 
Se ee ee ee ee eee Ee EE Ee a 
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Reference Table 47 
Energy Prices 
1960 - 1989 

(1981 = 100) 


ON —————————————— 


Industrial 
Consumer prices electricity 
Natural Fuel Total 
Year Gasoline gas Electricity oil energy (>5000kwh) 
VO GO Secret ccvsstecatiictesesescseteseesseeeess 24.3 21.9 32.4 WES) --- --- 
POOL ecececeyacar sane cteecssctees cos aevesteren 24.5 27.6 32.6 72 --- --- 
VOG 2 eiweresdesciastisereussesetstiaceeseedarts 24.4 27.8 B22 16.9 --- --- 
VOGB Meck acte cease saal feoteeeecccnspecserey 24.1 27.8 323 16.2 --- --- 
LOCA rire ste tetecstetersuses soten eres Ded) 27.8 S322 15.4 --- --- 
NO GS ers sncvuvaseesecissvtere sossereactase ter 2.5 27.8 31.6 15.4 --- --- 
DOGO setetereicrssetencuscurveencstxceesccoaseers 26.6 Die 31.6 15.4 --- --- 
LOG] eR ace cseieeee te ete a oenisrtee ss PT [oP 27.8 34.0 15.6 --- --- 
RO GS steht a eccucen, eeeereeerertcersessee 28.2 28.2 35.6 16.4 --- --- 
V9 GOR Be cctsscsoesnecsstecesserecsereeves citer 28.9 28:22 36.5 16.7 --- --- 
195] Qe seers etats texans ce scst eens antares se 29.6 27.8 39.6 Nigel! --- --- 
UD J eeercsnsssotecersccsscpecescetereesten sere 30.6 28.2 41.0 18.7 291 32.6 
LO Da teene tes antnctcsnevtr seer eosoceer recedes ten 30.9 28.4 42.1 19.9 PAYS, B29 
LOU Rr te fee cect Seestecas teers 33.0 28.9 45.5 23.0 32.6 34.9 
VQ A ee os eravetcs cts shanna cuacueescnste asec 38.4 31.8 47.3 208 37.6 38.9 
NOU Seterescenstesesteceestecstsstocst sas sncers 43.5 38.4 52.7 33.8 42.7 42.9 
VOM OW eretetcetesesteccs eseescctsnnoassteeons 48.9 49.5 61.2 3972 49.2 50.1 
OTE ree eestor reactors ts cttoss ote ssesemase Saal 56.1 71.6 45.2 apy? 65.8 
NOU Sects cverctsesterrasscosetssesossens saeces 56.0 66.6 774 51.6 60.4 esl 
NO OD rrsdeecceeestecser cast cieeces coke seoveetes 61.8 70.2 84.1 58.0 66.3 80.6 
TOR Os ecaeectatect. sss saseeshecekectoeseisusse WSS 78.5, ILS) 69.7 76.9 91.0 
19 Sie eeer rec coed cneaconsessasaresendoaees ss 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
LORD terres ctecttreresrciesseaestersessscease cs 121.4 124.3 111.4 1222 119.8 114.6 
1983 oiece secesssncessersssseesesscsveretestise 128.8 136.8 121.0 134.7 129.1 125.0 
OSA ic.stsvazenqccvecessbersscasssosessesssess 136.3 138.8 12971 143.5 136.3 133.6 
HOS Steerer eaee secur ieee ere ert ccsscease se 144.4 139.8 135.3 156.0 143.9 139.7 
LOB Ode carevasconsrexosehtersacesesettrceeses oe 128.4 139.3 139.8 128.1 133.6 144.7 
NO SU ieee code Stet tas ares ccreneerreciscess 134.5 136.2 145.7 Wiley) si 150.9 
TOR See tet eatictcntrttetes ests (Shs 1S309 IS1e2 125.3 137.9 156.8 
O89 Sevcacesescecesetversccacteeiescameersessceze 141.6 127.8 LS7e 124.0 142.7 163.3 


Note: Data for total energy and industrial electricity are not published for the period prior to 1971. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Consumer Price Index (62-001); Industry Price Indexes (62-011). 
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Table 47.1 

Change in Energy Prices 
1961 - 1989 

(per cent) 


Gasoline 


Natural 
gas 
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Consumer prices 


Electricity 


Total 
energy 


Industrial 
electricity 


(>5000kwh) 


Reference Table 48 
Other Price Indexes 


1961 - 1989 
(1981 = 100) 
Building 
World materials 
commodity prices() Industrial product prices Merchan-  -Merchan- 
Non- dise dise Terms 
Non- Resi- resi export import of 

Year Total Food Total Food food@ dential dential prices prices trade@) 
HOGI eo sesseceaceess --- --- 30.2 ies 31.0 --- 295 30.9 38.1 81.3 
VQ G2 ee eescy scones --- --- 30.6 BUS 31.2 --- 2D B23 39.8 81.2 
NOGB ie -tecsnestocee --- --- 31.0 29.0 Shils --- 30.0 32.5 40.8 795 
19 G4 eer eeraes --- --- S02 29.1 31.8 --- 31.4 3321 41.0 80.8 
196 Siseercssreste --- --- 31.6 29.4 B22 --- 32.8 33.5 40.9 82.0 
WO GG sre cessetecs --- --- 32.6 Silt SVAS, --- 34.0 34.3 41.6 82.4 
TO Gili resect. --- --- B32 Sites) Bel --- 34.7 34.6 42.1 82.2 
[9G8 aces cecesss --- --- 339 31.7 34.4 --- 35.6 35.0 43.0 81.4 
NOG Ores rections --- --- Bo, 33.4 35.6 --- Sil 35.6 43.9 80.9 
HOT Oe cesses --- --- 36.0 34.3 36.4 --- 38.2 36.6 44.7 81.8 
HOF Meresecscccserenos --- --- 36.7 35.4 37.0 42.3 39.5 36.4 45.3 80.3 
Ky fed earerere rece --- --- 38.3 38.6 38.3 46.4 41.4 37.6 46.4 81.1 
[OP Se eecessccsssasse --- --- 42.6 47.2 41.6 2 44.7 43.1 49.8 86.4 
LOT ar ectscsssese --- --- 50.7 Spy 49.5 S72 54.2 Syfe2 61.4 93.3 
OT Sieeccrcssessctsc --- --- 56.4 61.3 55.3 Seu 58.0 63.0 70.7 89.1 
VOM Ow seeetsesessnse --- --- 59.3 62.2 58.6 65.0 61.8 63.8 Wis 89.8 
NOT ieersteceert ose --- --- 64.0 66.5 63.4 69.9 65.4 67.4 78.3 86.1 
OTS erercsececetestsc --- --- 69.9 BE 69.0 77.8 70.8 70.7 84.2 84.0 
V1 Ceteccrescesseec --- --- 80.0 83.3 79:3 87.6 82.4 83.6 91.6 91:2 
NOS Oeerecvsstsesce 131.5 13355 90.7 92.1 90.4 91.0 90.9 95.2 96.8 98.4 
LOST ices eceescss-ce 118.2 129.2 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
LOS Dieereceseterctss: 105.9 109.6 106.7 104.3 107.0 104.2 106.3 100.4 103.6 96.9 
We ercecrererernte: 112.5 119.2 110.4 107.3 110.9 isi teih 110.8 100.4 102.2 98.2 
LOSA ese ccccesesese 115.0 118.3 115.4 sili UiNS357/ 114.9 115.1 104.1 106.9 97.4 
OS Siesceecesscsesset 100.0 100.0 118.6 114.5 ie 119.6 11933 104.6 108.7 96.2 
LOS Gerecrsccorsceese 96.1 87.8 119.6 119.0 119.6 1293 125.9 101.7 108.4 93.8 
NOS ier siccetses 104.4 90.0 122.8 DS 12277 134.6 130.7 99.8 103.7 96.2 
VOSS ee ccsseeesa 128.8 114.9 128.1 126.6 128.4 140.5 139.1 98.7 100.5 98.2 
LOS Oar: 128.3 118.1 Sie 129.4 131.3 143.2 143.4 100.6 98.4 102.2 


(1) International Monetary Fund Index. 

(2) The Industrial Product Price Index for non-food includes alcoholic beverages 

(3) The index of the ratio of merchandise export prices to merchandise import prices. 

Sources: Statistics Canada, Exports by Commodity (H.S. Based) (65-004); Imports by Commodity (H.S. Based) (65-007); Industry Price Indexes 
(62-011); and Construction Price Statistics (62-007); The International Monetary Fund. 
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Table 48.1 


Change in Other Price Indexes 
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1962 - 1989 
(per cent) 
Building 
World materials 
commodity prices Industrial product prices Merchan- Merchan- 
Non- dise dise Terms 
Non- Resi- resi export import of 

Year Total Food Total Food food dential dential prices prices trade 
WO G Detestovecsscasess --- --- eS) De 0.6 --- -1.0 4.5 4.7 -0.1 
DOS eset ovecatesese --- --- 1.3 3:9 1.0 --- Dod, 0.5 PA) -2.0 
MO G4 ro steccsecetse0 --- --- 0.6 0.3 1.0 --- 4.7 2.0 0.4 1.6 
WOOD eet csesesees e005 --- --- 13 1.0 ie --- 4.5 2 -0.3 1.5 
1966 s5..35.00.ss0550s --- --- 3) 5.8 22 --- Shell 23 189) 0.4 
NO OU fies tees sceseetes --- --- 1.8 0.6 2.4 --- Dal 0.9 1.0 -0.1 
NO G8 sa sts.s-cnsseees --- --- Del 13 Dal --- 2.6 b2 oS -1.1 
TOGO oe cossecacssass --- --- 3.8 5.4 3h --- 4.2 1.6 2.1 -0.5 
OW Os stee.-cseeese --- --- 23 Bell Ded, --- 3.0 2.8 1.8 1.0 
MOTI se stecencessssee --- --- Le, 32) 1.6 --- 3.4 -0.5 ive -1.9 
WOT Die Bsascecssens --- --- 4.4 9.0 33) OF, 4.8 3.4 2.3 1.1 
WD Sitecsacnserssses --- --- se Ieee} 8.6 13.1 8.0 14.6 We) 6.5, 
WO DA nsccevesos<-ss0s --- --- 19.0 18.0 19.0 9.0 Dies} 32.6 233 Te 
MOTD siectsce-sooseecs --- --- AZ 10.1 10.7 33 7.0 10.1 15.1 -4.5 
OA Oise co acnssaees --- --- Dal IES 6.0 10.0 6.6 3, 0.5 0.8 
WOT ilstessusse-coecse> --- --- no 6.9 8.2 Tce: 5.8 5.6 10.2 -4.1 
WOT Srrscesassscoesses --- --- 2 11.1 8.8 itil! 8.3 4.9 US -2.5 
MOTO es sce sevesssasee --- --- 14.4 127 14.9 12.6 16.4 18.2 8.9 8.6 
NOS Oe stevseasnece --- --- 13.4 10.6 14.0 3.9 10.3 14.0 Se US 
NOS iL eee. cae: csenee> -10.1 -3.2 10.3 8.6 10.6 9.9 10.0 5.0 3.3 1.7 
NOS Dire raa2 cast o-ns -10.4 -15.2 6.7 4.3 7.0 4.2 6.3 0.5 3.6 -3.1 
WO 83 ie. tense-csecese 6.2 8.7 3D WE) 3.6 6.7 4.3 -0.0 -1.4 he} 
WO SA stscsscenecess 22 -0.7 4.5 5.6 4.4 3.4 3.8 Se 4.6 -0.9 
BOSD eeesessnneaeess- -13.1 -15.5 2.8 eit 3.0 4.1 3.6 0.5 1.7 -1.2 
O86 Sater scceeses -3.9 -12.2 0.8 39 0.3 8.1 She) -2.7 -0.2 -2.5 
WO Bi percscctccsccuses 8.6 Ike) 2.7 3.0 2.6 4.2 oo) -1.9 -4.4 2.6 
NOS Sitevaceressssaes<s 23.4 27.6 4.4 3.4 4.7 4.4 6.4 -1.0 -3.1 al 
HOR OMe eee cwssssec -0.4 2.8 Mee) Wp) Dp) 1.9 Shull 1.9 -2.1 4.1 
ee ge iy ke | ih oe Sa a Pe el ee ees oer ee ES eS 


Reference Table 49 

Total Government Revenues 

National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 
1950 - 1989 

(millions of dollars) 


Stee STS 


Capital 
Direct consump- Total 

Direct taxes, With- Transfers Invest- tion CPP 

taxes, corpora- holding Indirect from ment allow- and Total 
Year persons tions taxes taxes persons income ances QPP) — revenues’) 
VOSQeiiacsesteresersestcccsetntestes 915 993 54 229 62 280 201 --- 4,634 
VOS Mee aeensiscsccetiaeteceseeses 1279 1,431 56 2,677 77 285 248 --- 6,053 
TOS Di iecsstavcenccststtastesrvsces 1,588 1,403 55 2,901 82 368 265 --- 6,662 
VOSS eee cecccostesorectuseeenstrossee 1,748 1,244 54 3,107 84 378 280 --- 6,895 
OSA Se atavetisererecttsonseeesttesns 1,776 1,115 58 3,131 us S75 293 --- 6,819 
HOS Se ersccsvseteeretecncoece cares 1,855 1,310 67 3,407 79 420 320 --- 7,458 
OSG cetiecstscccuse- ces ceaceeoeseses 2107) 1,443 69 3,858 97 537 365 --- 8,496 
LOSI ercacvicccarshctstccstccesesctese 2,350 1,378 83 4,095 106 490 385 --- 8,887 
D5 Bisccseceveevssssteocotecsescesescs 2,214 1,350 48 4,186 124 542 404 --- 8,868 
NOS Oe cavtvecscevecnsseetssersctteeess 2,444 1,615 74 4,651 224 604 434 --- 10,046 
V9 GO Scasen.cettenccessesesecestseense 2,794 1,588 79 4,901 234 649 465 --- 10,710 
L9G Urrases case stszececesvecatessecece 2,944 1,649 116 5,112 247 721 539 --- 11,328 
POG Dee veceecsssiesctereasvencesassee 3,180 EFS) 15 SAY) 256 795 579 --- 12,445 
1963 vescsesseteeepetes sesssrstesonrisie 3,387 1,891 127 6,062 268 899 636 --- 13,270 
VO G4 reese osecersoreecttecssateseneste 3,917 2,101 140 6,826 309 982 683 --- 14,958 
VO GS ee vevevecercecesestasetresss snes 4,431 297 167 7,674 370 1,080 769 --- 16,688 
NOG scczstsocsesstatessscetesesosszses 5,792 ISD) 204 8,592 393 1,226 865 724 19,427 
VOGT cticvesterccssssisesssssreoses 7,009 2,396 218 9,402 436 1,479 937 904 21,877 
WO GS cretiecctevtesccastesesscesvessees 8,244 2,852 209 10,200 600 76 994 1,040 24,851 
POG Qe cctectsccatersctasnsecsraise 10,055 3,221 234 11,304 826 2,276 1,095 1,190 29,011 
TOON: tctesves carectsscssestssreacstos 11,547 3,070 269 1925 1,059 2,724 1,206 1,327 31,800 
LOT retecscesstessettossssnsessussess 13,042 3,346 278 12,918 1,088 8217) 1,358 1,478 35,247 
LOG DS saets cuctotasoresetonensctersase 14,631 3,920 287 14,616 1,016 3,739 1,495 1,657 39,704 
I OTB ietoxset ct dues ceveseceeesresssessas 17,041 5,079 322 16,525 1,050 4,423 1,695 1,875 46,135 
DPA Rs sstseneesnesctesertressiversese 22 7,051 430 20,663 1,107 6,009 PNT 2,313 58,634 
QTD castesesesecersstcertesssectsosexe 24,138 7,494 465 21,287 1,119 7,176 2,491 2,780 64,170 
PODG cotenectecsetencrecremesecasrenete 28,431 7,128 504 24,666 1,457 8,446 PISS) 3,282 73,427 
1 fd [oes Ae eee reer ee eee 31,820 7,238 534 27,027 1,644 9,978 3,158 3,666 81,399 
LOT So eieiecsstecccenssecteesesacteerss Sieh 4s) 8,188 582 28,836 1,974 12,467 shaves! 4,231 89,293 
1 QTD Tevecceveerecsncsssesssrsteavtevses 37,400 10,038 754 B22 PEIN) 14,932 4,009 4,867 101,460 
NOS Sresscasasvassencssscocserenscsaes 42,803 12,078 995 35,505 2,434 17,940 4,553 5,670 116,308 
TOS Mir csceressersseessssesenesreerense 52,847 12,796 1,110 45,956 2,686 20,934 3) 31 6,535 141,640 
LOD recvcceesocestssonssssprssossstes 58,943 as: 1,178 48,248 3,033 22,309 5,881 7,808 151,347 
LV OSB ccreveccnsnerter eerecsseecasaess 63,605 12,320 1,043 50,150 3,434 25,267 6,297 8,042 162,116 
VOSA eccehs eetcetst onesie cesteness 68,223 14,984 1,100 54,957 3,670 28,182 6,773 9,016 177,889 
Me Fa eae ere ee ec TES 15,563 1,069 58,789 3,747 29,656 7,092 9,892 191,031 
OSG ioieaensczsessscessatestecesesscee 85,176 14,573 1,675 64,338 83993 28,487 Us| 10,729 205,613 
LO Sileeearece te ctetescesusesectese 95,430 16,878 1,214 70,956 4,247 29,916 7,636 11,838 226,277 
LOSS iecsvcsessussacescastecssevenesaes 107,044 W337 1,670 76,729 4,573 321929 8,065 128998 248,347 
TOS OMe ierrccehere cu Nectscssceees MANS) 16,816 DSi 84,735 4,906 35,893 8,583 14,179 264,623 


i 


(1) Canada Pension Plan (CPP) and Quebec Pension Plan (QPP) employer-employee contributions and investment income are included in total 
government direct taxes, persons, and investment income respectively. 

(2) Includes CPP and QPP. Excludes intergovernmental transfers. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 
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Reference Table 50 

Total Government Expenditures 

National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 
1950 - 1989 

(millions of dollars) 


Transfer 
Interest payments _ Total 
Goods Trans- on the Capital to non- GPP Gross Total Deficit(-) 
and National fers to public Sub- assist- Tes- and capital  expend- or 
Year services defence!) persons debt sidies ance idents QPP) formation itures — surplus() 
BSS Ob rctrenecesstoseseseers 1,928 493 1,023 544 64 10 14 --- 497 4,080 554 
WO SSilOeecteececessacecenseres 2,811 Ibe) 1,024 609 129 13 21 --- 620 Deed, 826 
NOD 2eererencsstscenscscorses 3,620 1,800 1,343 651 102 14 28 --- 847 6,605 57 
NODS Me Meccsensecosacaeeee= 3,824 1,907 1,449 620 113 14 37 --- 755 6,812 83 
MOD A carecconcscsacoaeconeers 3,825 2s 1,626 650 89 13 23 --- 865 7,091 -272 
DSS iresevescesscsenccoseses 4,036 1,760 1,719 664 86 8 36 --- 949 7,498 -40 
NOS G erevssseascstascesnetee 4,426 1,802 1,746 718 127 27 42 --- 1,138 8,224 272 
MODI] Beesdessssesasuseeseceed 4,573 1,765 2,052 774 120 29 52 --- 1,306 8,906 -19 
HOSS) teseecessasssnssroesete 4,854 1,661 2,605 826 150 18 67 --- 1,426 9,946 -1,078 
MOD Or aavcesesceseesaseseee 4,976 1559 PAI pR|| 1,023 250 yp 85 --- 1,570 10,647 -601 
WE OO Betiecc as ccaseseteerees 5,281 1,546 3,090 1,093 314 17 74 --- 1,511 11,380 -670 
POG recta eneseccereost 6,166 1,611 2,724 1,184 345 25 Tl --- 1,682 12,203 -875 
NO G2 rrcccceeseneccencecoet 6,567 1,675 2,928 1,316 388 48 60 --- 1,900 13,207 -762 
WIGS cersssevecsenceasseestse 6,923 1,558 3,000 1,431 434 93 89 --- 1,973 13,943 -673 
HOGA sercaconncenesescseaeees 7,526 1,565 3,200 1,546 469 112 95 --- 1,968 14,916 42 
HOGS ieeccoesoosssscscoescesee 8,269 1,539 3,429 1,676 493 115 119 --- 2,430 16,531 Sy/ 
OGG Sistelsecsnccoeconseter’ 9,643 1,689 3,759 1,862 674 91 195 15 2,842 19,066 361 
NOG imteseeconcesesctsesere 11,092 1,786 4,678 2,080 673 117 217 17 2,982 21,839 38 
HOGS Brcetics.censoceccteees? 12,685 1,797 5,461 2,390 680 123 170 37 3,013 24,522 329 
GO Bercscees cove snccevsrers 14,186 1159 6,119 2,767 760 158 185 77 8:06 127.256 HS 
NO Olisesteqs-cccorssesacess 16,448 1,825 6,981 8252 830 173 244 134 3,160 31,088 me 
NOTE sceecssccsncsasetee tt 18,228 1,881 8,272 3,622 865 274 249 200 B05 os) Bo) 
NOU Ditecatecesssscoccerteose 20,136 1,889 9,935 4,137 989 308 279 284 3.9685 9,152 -48 
TOD Messececscesiceestecese 22,851 2,131 21S 4,788 1,214 377 318 406 4,255 45,016 LIN, 
NOTA ieivccvecessstserosssesss 27,480 2,503 13,858 5,425 2,796 381 407 542 5,436 55,783 2,851 
MDD ienrcttescectcsoncereece? 33,266 2,754 —17,054 6,538 4,200 530 See 777 6,274 68,454 -4,284 
N97) Ole ettescc-cccsescuvaress 38,274 3,152 19,464 8,101 3,674 635 542 1,099 6,286 76,976 -3,549 
WOTilisetettesssssesorsesst 43,411 3,622 22,191 9,268 3,839 728 638 1,428 6,784 86,859 -5,460 
OTB esterdesasesecsvsoscese 47,386 3,986 25,000 11,589 4,017 780 1,013 1,782 7,141 96,926 -7,633 
OT OE rescsseccsecenssrssooes 52,286 4,129 26,435 13,810 5,477 829 767 2,174 7,399 107,003 -5,543 
HO SO ee eeeseacecsecrse-sseee 59,250 4,795 30,466 16,790 8,233 1,077 817 2,667 8,292 124,925 -8,617 
HDS Meteetesess ccncoreweecese 68,792 5,516 34,958 22,268 9,499 1,231 875 3,285 9,242 146,865 -5,225 
NO SD eererstcesoucesceseevess 78,655 6,654 43,629 27,072 9,340 3,168 1,063 4,022 10,588 173,515  -22,168 
HOSS ircctevsscecsesrseeesvese 84,571 7,102 49,947 29,419 10,015 4,660 1,194 4,861 10,350 190,156  -28,040 
WO SA cecissscceeessesvaseesas 89,089 8,049 53,536 34,752 12,243 4,129 1,571 5,776 11,410 206,730 -28,841 
POS DS eteacetsesscsecsnsese2: 95,519 9,432 57,995 40,183 11,577 3,828 1,643 6,717 12,822 3223,56],, -32,536 
WO SOpsserssscsoscerescesier? 100,129 9,367 61,596 42,754 10,511 3,608 1,795 7,612 125532, 99232;925..  =27.012 
NSD Sifivcrtvcdsnsccencceoteee 106,099 9,577 66,257 45,965 12,524 2,655 2,169 9,489 12,872 248,541 -22,264 
MOSS ircsrcetsssnaesenonesree 113,295 10,497 71,305 50,847 11,524 2,431 2,444  ~=10,950 13,768 265,614 -17,267 


O89 erexccasessxssssesserees 121,242 11,308 75,901 57,718 11,602 2,408 2,340 12,303 15,280 286,491 -21,868 


(1) Included in goods and services. 

(2) Canada Pension Plan (CPP) and Quebec Pension Plan (QPP) benefit within Canada, administrative expenses and benefit payments abroad are 
included in transfers to persons, goods and services and transfer payments to non-residents respectively. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 
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Reference Table 51 

Federal Government Revenues 

National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 
1950 - 1989 

(millions of dollars) 


etic en eet AE ss 


Direct Capital 

Direct taxes, With- Transfers Invest- con- 

taxes, corpora- holding Indirect from ment sumption Total 
Year persons tions taxes taxes persons income allowances revenues 
LOS OMe tcc ces seoetersersrase 806 847 54 1,115 7 133 58 3,020 
NOS iteecces..cencsseseenesetersesse 1,158 1,242 56 1,494 6 143 66 4,165 
OSD Ber. .atsicvacseteereerstssc- ats 1,461 1,294 D5) 1,594 7 205 Ul 4,687 
LOS Birec.avcessersessemsereescesee 1,613 1,168 54 1,697 a 200 75 4,809 
VOSA vesazsczenereoesereseestsc 1,622 1,051 58 1,612 1 187 77 4,608 
VOSS ee iesncensscteracscsotsecseers 1,647 1,248 67 1,743 1 220 82 5,008 
19D Gra sccesensccoateeseresreomees? 1,910 1,364 69 1,970 1 296 88 5,698 
NO Se] erereere a essere orcas 2,105 HHENZAG) 83 1,989 D 230 os 5,672 
1O58 <cectryectoxsceveestostsonces 1,965 1,105 48 1,906 2 285 98 5,409 
OSD eee sccrscaceeceerececcesossnese 2,183 1,340 74 2,120 2 316 104 6,139 
TOGO ocesteseesssee cee tecs cares 2,503 1,308 72 Dawe 3 336 111 6,517 
NO Gil ieree -cscreconseteerncactatencss 2,629 1,345 116 2,188 2 suit 122 6,779 
NOG Dee servserscetesceeroercoreae 2,605 1,314 125 2,400 1 404 129 6,978 
NOG Sie creseczarnssetersaressestsee 2,730 1,412 127 2,449 2 465 137 T3222 
NO GB, ceossosessesntassssemietsc B29 1,576 140 2,845 2 523 143 8,358 
eS ase etenceciconcntormeecence B92 1,652 167 3,245 3 543 ays) 9,097 
WC Oe eerere mer cr niccooacton: 3,634 1,774 204 3,570 3 636 72. 97995) 
MY beeeeerereneereetden tpecco ocr 4,305 1,758 218 3,705 3 747 187 10,923 
WO GSiscsiescctsarovtcseceseesesoes S125 2,107 209 3,761 4 834 197 12,237 
NOG ORE czraesccctvccocversres=s 6,503 2,402 234 4,028 2 1,118 213 14,500 
NO 7 ORerecerteseasessseseraetecs 7,436 2,276 269 4,034 2 1,290 251 15,538 
LO renscsenscessctessesessesescses 8,299 2,477 278 4,480 4 1,472 Dye) 17,269 
NF Dites eae steesrereasesreee deren: 9,285 2,901 287 ay Il 5 1,700 280 ICES: 
OTB Rereses scenes coreceesteeatese 10,861 3,643 322 5,837 6 1,836 Shak 22,816 
NOTA ereces sescte stress eresenseres 13,538 5,012 430 8,495 8 2,120 SiH 29,974 
VOT 5 irecessscesssvessenenssevertacee i323 5,380 465 7,970 8 Ae svie) 440 31,817 
VOD GRecrcscocsseserstesesstsctoess 18,042 5,061 504 8,726 1] 2,635 500 35,479 
SOT cc poe PEPE ge bo OSE: 18,042 aye 534 OT 13 3,144 LY 36,667 
OVS Precis astcccesceteeantetzea: 17,708 1 5u 582 9,850 1 3,743 640 Shey 27) 
TT eccncterecoeeee-roa enor 20,252 6,860 754 10,768 17 4,031 726 43,408 
98 Oeiicerctecsesescesesesssscsace 23,456 8,406 995 12,254 17 4,715 810 50,653 
POS Ue rercectcves ccestesstertecsece 29215 9323 1,110 18,986 15 5,433 923 65,005 
OSD erxreasssresssessesesttcesssse 32,142 Oe 1,178 17,588 15 4,991 993 66,119 
MOSS cceetesexcynccceseretcesessses 35,479 9,536 1,043 16,303 16 6,201 1,056 69,634 
OSG ee erect sccrscescestacers toss 37,955 LEST 1,100 18,124 18 3233 1,154 76,503 
VOSS ee ccceverstevesscrarsncsstosce 42,697 11,586 1,069 18,897 oD 7,730 1,236 83,237 
NOS Geert veces eencs cece reer: 48,987 10,302 1,675 PINS, 28 8,208 1,294 91,648 
NOS eccstscrzecccevsnecteiosstore 53,931 11,694 1,214 23,676 25 8,723 1,323 100,586 
LOS Sreiserscesssenssresrsectstans 59,745 11,682 1,670 25,043 24 10,172 1,388 109,724 
VOB OMe c.steeceacsersccvesswsessese 62,912 11,420 1537 28,572 34 11,283 1,473 eZ Sa 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 
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Reference Table 52 

Federal Government Expenditures 

National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 
1950 - 1989 

(millions of dollars) 


Transfer Transfers 


Interest payments to other 
Goods Trans- on the Capital to non- levels of Gross Total Deficit(-) 
and National fers to public Sub- assist- res- govern- capital expend- or 
Year services defence!) persons debt sidies ance idents ment formation itures surplus 
MO SO race ettses 923 493 615 427 60 1 14 251 79 2,370 650 
NOD eee cca 1,634 isi 580 486 124 21 259 90 3,194 971 
OS De essen. Pai) 1,800 979 Bil) 96 Z 28 368 193 4,492 195 
HONS Yin. 2,462 1,907 1,043 471 106 1 37 412 126 4,658 151 
[eae aaa ZOLO 27 1,165 482 84 1 23 430 153 4,654 -46 
HOS Sic cnseeeee 2,364 1,760 e229 487 75 3 36 450 162 4,806 202 
WO SG rstecreoae Aros) 1,802 Laan 516 118 16 42 485 185 5,100 598 
Sys Aare 2518 1,765 1,460 33)! 108 20 52 521 Paty 5,422 250 
HOS 827. cases 2,524 1,661 1,893 568 13t 13 67 663 S17 6,176 -767 
MOOS evceese DEX) 1,559 1,782 733 229 19 85 830 363 6,478 -339 
19605 23.23 2,426 1,546 Ss ie 283 15 74 994 228 6,746 -229 
HOG Corrssees, 2,590 1,611 2,005 786 285 22, 77 1,128 306 7,199 -420 
19622.5..2..00 2,700 1,675 2,110 865 322 45 60 1,134 270 7,506 -528 
MO GS i. o.steas 2,617 1,558 2,134 935 355 90 89 1,169 236 7,625 -303 
1964.0 .0520 2,748 1,565 2,241 995 379 109 95 L252 209 8,028 330 
WO GO urceeseeee 2,835 1559 23 1,052 372 109 119 1,431 351 8,580 Sly) 
HOG Oss - ses, 3,280 1,689 2,484 151 500 88 195 1,664 430 9,792 201 
VOGT eesccrecee Shafi 1,786 2,918 1,245 519 99 217 1,992 464 11,031 -108 
BOOS a. .c005.s 3,904 1,797 32295 1,409 522 101 170 2,372 500 12,273 -36 
WOO eensesese 4,231 1,759 3,598 1,589 555 136 185 2,726 486 13,506 994 
MO Oleccseecen 4,530 1,825 4,057 1,862 589 147 244 8539); 465 15,291 247 
NOT 2 -akecen 4,940 1,881 4,684 1,974 513 220 249 4,323 505 17,408 -139 
OTD. ccceses 5,382 1,889 6,186 2255 596 244 200 4,558 613 20,109 -530 
MOTB. -s-abeoe 6,026 2 AGI 7,008 2,518 738 278 315 4,807 692 22,382 434 
NO Aer sn e235 2,503 8,705 2,961 2,060 248 403 6,165 929 28,706 1,268 
NO TD cacsesn0 8,380 2,754 10,620 3,705 3,294 320 588 7,670 1,063 35,640 -3,823 
197. Oo. -cn-- 9,677 S152) lil 533 4,519 2,502 418 S337) 8,522 1,108 38,816 -3,337 
HOTT cxsesssors 11,176 3,622 13,089 5,101 2,364 539 630 9,967 1,144 44,010 -7,343 
QB. csc0n50+0 oT 3,986 14,647 6,410 2,401 610 1,003 10,875 1,186 49,129 -10,854 
IIR BERS 12,718 4,129 = 14,657 8,080 Ree y 606 756 11,754 888 SAS) -9,383 
N98: 05.3053 13,901 4,795 16,470 9,897 5,646 UES 804 12,831 992 61,316 -10,663 
iTS ees 16,484 5,516 18,684 135739 6,634 900 859 14,087 933 72,320 -7,315 
NOB Dre as-- 18,858 6,654 24,380 16,675 5,777 2,553 1,043 15,844 1,270 86,400 -20,281 
POSS seceesss 195595 7,102 28,079 17,412 5,662 3,599 1,170 17,637 S13 94,627 -24,993 
198 4.........: 21,130 8,049 29,699 20,897 7,473 3,369 1,543 19,905 2,511 106,527 -30,024 
Wyss peers 23,398 9,432 31,738 24,620 6,369 2,984 1,609 21,746 BY 114,661 -31,424 
BOBO. .s.0--0 23,845 O30) eS oO 26,107 4,874 2,448 55 21,089 1,956 115,265 -23,617 
MOBI: scoscesse 24,418 9,577 34,266 27,801 7,150 1,900 2,118 22,714 1,832 122,199 -21,613 
O88 -<enseses- 25,763 10,497 36,180 31,688 6,123 1,590 2,384 24,718 2,140 130,586 -20,862 
MORO recese-ce 27,305 41530385) 37,952 37,336 5,803 1,657 2,269 25,796 2,195 140,313 -23,082 


a 
() Included in goods and services. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 
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Reference Table 53 
Federal Government Debt 
Public Accounts Basis“) 
(millions of dollars) 


(MUONS OF GOMATS ) 
Public debt charges? 


Gross Net Unmatured 
Year debt()) debt(!) debt) Gross Net 
POS Ds ccscaasdccsecssadendseawstouesuceceeseesweaoetastresatses 15,940 10,396 13,890 a2 394 
[US Soy Aer teen creer ene aren notre 16,491 11,446 13,188 508 301 
1S oA meter ee acer rete errr peri Or Acree 21,906 14,596 16,970 832 §24 
VO GS iccscacscccocssc eves cessnes sees tviscdsteuvesevestseceise 23532) 15,429 18,085 915 603 
US (7 RRR Re a on Ree erty CEEOL PERCE PSNI 16,598 18,831 993 627 
VQG DA .csakccesecoh reeceoeecs eeceeze eee eta svebastiee 26,204 16,913 19,063 1,050 627 
POGOe fi cc. edcossccetrec ces cacovectecventesetusteznacses 26,802 16,610 19,075 1,110 672 
IRS To 97 fi eE RE PA o E arnrrrh erre ePEERR 28,225 16,797 19,668 1,182 663 
1 GSMs. Seca aessscoetetteteee eae ccoeere oeipseorase caacters 29,810 17,508 20,418 1,286 674 
LDQ eect oar aes ere es ae ceeE Tae Seanssn cans 00 32,020 17,908 21,856 1,464 769 
ITA O xen e ae teaey coeocuccd ecceeeeccr noe eS 33,260 17,576 22,251 1,694 834 
TOP ccs aateecatecas tecccotreancte cent cua tenenses seeseaes 37,114 18,356 24,995 1,887 887 
NSIS ie ae Ra her sek oP ty eR 41,169 19,898 27353 2,110 977 
1.99 Serene. poset ctossenete resets vont Memeo aes esesess 44,693 21,573 29,133 2,300 1,035 
VO okoeeccees ese rtetesconste revues hesnenecsssosent ase 47,542 23,512 29,254 2,565 1,104 
[POTS Bae, Siac estate sec ceens rc eereeecore cee trctoseeseeeaserees 52,866 25,581 33,144 3,238 1,436 
IOI Sesser acest DOSE EEC Do Eo CE EEO 59,612 31,318 37,543 3,970 1,887 
TQ Gf ae ete cetaeeenece swesecesectatecarescesetssecseeees 67,323 37,615 42,553 4,708 2,298 
NGS Roe ca acercsorte ete ect aesocavedossseeteeteersassvahes 79,879 48,041 51,580 5.0311 2,939 
1 ho eee ee Re errs reper Reh oe Rae 96,957 60,658 66,544 7,024 3,965 
ORO ie ees scoteccseeecoeetensccot ete eee teesaeates 104,862 72,159 71,908 8,494 4,848 
VOI ecsshecave devs snes seee cereecua tite taveerersecsersapcaay 120,446 85,681 83,002 10,658 6,343 
TG Se res) cree eee ere Sse Jeon shes ctauseeacs SESW: 100,553 93,013 15,114 10,050 
JOP IS Fee er ae hy cy Pee Rae EERE ee en 166,203 128,369 116,391 16,903 12,287 
NO BAe seca eee eae re Mess esetuu tee tecencetisaeSetoaes 199,497 160,768 142,712 18,077 13,705 
OS Sie ee eted renee es ee eaccaactae Moneta Ma sceaes esas 2371 M2 199,092 Me Qeols: 22,455 18,203 
EOS Geese eee isc ccs tear ea ee cies bo eee ote eh Senses 269,286 233,496 200,784 25,441 21,702 
NO Se eice ot) sesaedewes, setrovatiesecsareertoreetcesesstees 302,744 264,101 226,815 26,658 22,424 
HOS Sie cross scssesecsen see tase cstocsecratacenccscbsebsesecs BBS. 292,184 248,317 29,028 24,480 
ORO rere ee eee eeeesteseaee satanic set peeseseaas 363,855 320,918 IY SOM 33,183 27,674 


peers ee ee ee ee ee 

(1) As at March 31 of each year. Unmatured debt figures are net of the government's holdings of it's own debt. Data for gross debt and net debt 
for years prior to 1962 are not entirely consistent with those for later years due to changes in accounting practices. Revised data are available 
only from March 1962. 

(2) Fiscal year ended March 31. 

Source: Public Accounts of Canada. 
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Reference Table 54 
Federal Government Debt Relative to GDP 
(per cent of GDP)‘ 


1S el lt Inn ne eran Sraaann aunyy=* nn 


Public debt charges®) 


Gross Net Unmatured 
Year debt 2) debt?) debt?) Gross Net 
[HONS Se Oe A NF ape ee rn pr AY 63.3 41.3 Se 2.0 1.6 
i GST A eee ie hele ea 47.8 Bae. 38.3 1.5 0.9 
HE) G2 sercukecdceuicaceas se dssatatereveeveverduasventeseteues 49.3 32.9 38.2 1.9 11692 
GSR Me ee teens caccnonr ean te inaceetscsutescessventacoics 48.9 32.4 37.9 1.9 1.3 
NDGA ee cnpceaccscactapenbesecevsesnevssbenervaneseeees 48.1 31.8 36.1 1.9 Hee 
DENG Sees cccs scar te deestetdcsaseptssseneiociMeacessanastacebes 45.6 29.4 aay 1.8 1 
i DISS ce aS RE pe dor PRR Oh eT 41.6 25.8 29.6 ee) 1.0 
XG See 8 ee Ane 40.9 24.3 28.5 17, 1.0 
LG Spee aaah cach cscs SA cae nese noses cee sespackens 39.5 232 Dl ey 0.9 
(REY GRO) ee eae ee ce ee eee 38.6 21.6 26.3 1.8 0.9 
HFC) ee ces tee eosee eet sez tees teacserectelterdsecteceSutess 37.3 19.7 25.0 1.9 0.9 
(LGIG/ TS Re es 8 Ran ee ee RR A 38.1 18.9 2597) 1.9 0.9 
(C/o) See eee A Seren it eae 37.9 18.3 25 1.9 0.9 
HS) FS eee ce reves oe ice oc cecusaaose soe cch en seeesessnerteees Boal 16.9 22.9 1.8 0.8 
MO) AN see ood conc Maca ice camcasbaetacieseassenccssssaente S15 1S) 19.2 ily) 0.7 
OTM ere cee eas sete teas aesonewasteteraoevenssesees 30.8 14.9 19.3 1.9 0.8 
OSB ope eeae stent ete ee eee 30.1 15.8 19.0 2.0 1.0 
O77) x eee Saree rei cee Cre eee 30.9 17.3 19.5 2D ta 
‘IGT Race aie os ei aia Barth lle tort RRP B31 19.9 21.3 2.3 12, 
(ICSI) ae ee Fae rsh ler Per peer cn B5ul 22.0 24.1 DES 1.4 
(ORIG 2s Wee eee ects Renner Pe oer 33.8 233 Dae Dei, 1.6 
TO) Silreret cs nee oe, Meeetceseveocs ctoticsvenceascess 33.8 24.1 MEAS) 3.0 1.8 
NS SMe tee oases eae Soe nccterccrestcesonsweastnseste 36.7 26.9 24.8 4.0 Da] 
HO) SB ee cere on eh areas seeneant se cheats Seee tt son condi ts 41.0 31.6 28.7 4.2 3.0 
HO SAW ares ncn econ eeeti cceacstecs suck s8kae 44.9 36.1 32.1 4.1 Bal 
HE) RIN Re eae aire ercceteeee trace coos tone ates sessonsee 49.6 41.7 36.1 4.7 3.8 
SMe een en ere rac rstctnrtstreieesson tee 53.4 46.3 39.8 5.0 Ae} 
NQRRT/A  oy SR  ach  oee 55.0 48.0 41.2 4.8 4.1 
1 Svea ee eee ee Ee terete Sasser Secs n asd 55.4 48.6 41.3 4.8 4.1 
HIG) RO Mater eee terse s RON ucaewace sts soseceesece 56.1 49.5 ADA Syl 4.3 
aT a7 nl 


(1) Calculated using GDP of calendar year preceding the fiscal year-end 

(2) As at March 31 of each year. Unmatured debt figures are net of the government's holdings of it's own debt. Data for gross debt and net debt 
for years prior to 1962 are not entirely consistent with those for later years due to changes in accounting practices. Revised data are available 
only from March 1962. 

(3) Fiscal year ended March 31. 

Source: Public Accounts of Canada. 
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Reference Table 55 
Provincial Government Revenues 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1950 - 1989 
(millions of dollars) 
Direct 
taxes, 
Year persons 
195 0m 102 
HO Siler Wa 
19520 127 
LOSS 135 
1954...... 154 
eS iece 208 
LOS Greees 217 
LOS Tee. 245 
NOS Sie 249 
1959 ee 261 
1960%2 291 
Sole 315 
OGD 575 
1963 eee 657 
1964...... 788 
1965 1,099 
VOGG ores 1,444 
MO Gifieeese 1,855 
LOG Sires: 2,194 
NOGO Eee 2,545 
MOTO ness 3,057 
LOT ireess 3,640 
NODE: 4,156 
WOT Beers 4,875 
LOT AS. 6,111 
NOT Sree 7,001 
LO7 Ors 8,184 
WOW iieeees 11,365 
Wf ieccrs 13,289 
LOTS Ree 14,061 
VOSO ves 15,806 
TOS errs 19,661 
OSD reer 22,058 
1O83 rere 23,540 
1984...... PES SITS) 
HOS Sires 26,722 
19SGzeen 29,943 
NOS Ti oreece 34,389 
LOSS crs 39,360 
1OSO Rene 40,439 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 


Direct 
taxes, 
corpora- 
tions 


Indirect 
taxes 


11,912 


13,015 
1553 
17,940 
20,258 
22,368 


24,459 
26,401 
29,116 
32,374 
35,209 


Transfers 
from 
persons 


94 


Invest- 
ment 
income 


Transfers 
from other 
levels of 
government 


25,116 


Capital 
con- 
sumption 
allowances 


Total 
revenues 


1,226 
1,412 
1,503 
1,588 
1,660 


1,842 
PAVE? 
2,391 
2,020; 
3,101 


3,319 
3,667 
4,424 
4,778 
5,410 


6,324 
7,369 
8,730 
10,275 
11,965 


13,890 
16,023 
17,718 
20,605 
26,142 


29,869 
34,391 


130,987 


Reference Table 56 

Provincial Government Expenditures 

National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 
1950 - 1989 

(millions of dollars) 


> etre ttt 


Transfers 
Interest to other 
Goods Transfers on the Capital levels of Gross Total Deficit(-) 
and to public assiS- govern- capital expendi- or 
Year services persons debt Subsidies tance ment formation tures surplus 
1950... 391 384 75 4 9 171 196 1,230 4 
iM Laas 470 416 78 3) 13 197 229 1,408 4 
NO52).2.3.6 502 334 83 6 12 215 290 1,442 61 
HOSS ies: 498 368 88 a 13 242 265 1,481 107 
1954... 519 417 94 5) 12 259 301 1,607 Bs 
IOS py 578 449 93 11 > 327 351 1,814 28 
1956%..2-- 688 485 101 9 11 362 460 2,116 -44 
OD Meee: 703 547 116 12 9 452 536 2315 16 
EOD Sirceee 816 658 115 19 5 545 519 2,677 -50 
9593.2. 907 874 121 21 3 622 566 3,114 -13 
1960...... 986 1,044 143 31 2 714 612 Shoe? -213 
LOOT S:.. 1,043 640 160 36 3 1,520 546 3,948 -281 
1962 1,066 734 184 39 3 1,829 625 4,480 -56 
eos 1,214 778 212 46 3 1,965 659 4,877 -99 
1964...... 1,326 870 238 57 3 2221 776 5,491 -81 
1965...... 1,503 1,024 271 85 6 2,560 875 6,324 0) 
MOOG sess. 1,884 NGS Sl 7/ 139 3 3,041 986 7,543 -174 
PIG teases 25393 1,647 385 118 18 3,506 1,046 9,073 -343 
1968...... 2,798 2,003 485 119 22 3,958 958 10,343 -68 
LOGS eee. 3,084 2,310 638 148 22 4,434 1,025 11,661 304 
NOAM eres 4,158 2,588 761 173 26 5,394 1,046 14,146 -256 
OT cee. 4,726 3,134 920 268 54 ee) 1,409 16,510 -487 
NOT 2iscceee 5,340 S227 1,127 303 64 6,823 1,556 18,440 -722 
OWS reese: 6,115 3,554 1,404 370 99 7,540 1,637 20,719 -114 
1OT4*...2 7,581 4,402 1,545 601 133 9,100 2,069 25,431 711 
RODS. -2-s 9,661 5,410 1,839 747 210 11,284 ~ 2,418 31,569 -1,700 
ROTO: ..0-2 10,839 6,568 Wye) 987 DG 12,724 2,182 35,844 -1,453 
OD moscre 12,541 7,416 2,690 1,254 189 15,083 2,384 41,557 -573 
LOU Senses 14,031 8,274 3,452 1,350 170 15,626 2,653 45,556 1,018 
iS ype eee 16,075 9,276 3,902 1,854 223 18,279 2,940 52,549 -6 
1980... 18,877 10,950 4,828 2,175 302 19,512 3,162 59,806 -552 
HOST -...-. 21,860 12,596 6,185 2,452 331 22,496 3,676 69,596 -1,076 
OS 2icteece 24,938 14,749 7,765 3,025 615 26,581 4,092 81,765 -5,671 
HOSS i. ..3 27,651 16,409 9,045 3,817 1,061 28,427 3,660 90,070 -6,264 
1984... 28,107 17,426 10,694 4,184 760 29,449 3,762 94,382 -1,768 
HORS 2 cree 30,074 18,874 12,128 4,610 844 31,385 4,720 102,635 -4,009 
1986...... 32,091 20,019 13,261 4,980 1,160 33,687 4,516 109,714 -7,951 
NOR T ocnoee 34,391 21,659 14,627 4,687 IBS 35,417 4,407 115,943 -3,591 
ROSS)..n0-- 36,439 23,258 15,614 4,667 841 38,219 4,372 123,410 1,114 
HOS9 ee 38,93) 24,666 16,715 5,009 751 40,601 5,062 131,739 -752 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 
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Reference Table 57 
Local Government Revenues 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1950 - 1989 
(millions of dollars) 


Indirect 
Year taxes 
LOS OF ccccccssseuesesens 499 
1S So a errtcemncn 608 
NOS DF oc okssuai teens 700 
UR ais a ee i 758 
VOSA avesscttectssemeeeeetene 829 
LOSS a isos cetereettes 902 
195 Greer eee es 1,024 
LOST ean tec seerseers 1,148 
NOS Sst rteescaasccseeceeces 1,264 
NOS Oe vac ccrvscstesneeescens 1,444 
LOGO SS oteeecoe 1,593 
TOG leet see ete 1,654 
W962 See eevee trees 1,785 
LOGS Tiivcccerscvecccenecostenes 1,900 
NOGA ceases 1,975 
1965 enter ee 2,164 
966 ee ccescaesece 2,400 
LOGTM See cere 2,678 
POGSPR ates 2,992 
LOGOS cece cdesevessseceseeees 3,343 
LO POR ectecectestseeetess 3,628 
LOM ceesterceomettcet 3,872 
OPQ En conte 4,234 
NOT GREs eee 4,490 
boy a aren 4,932 
1975S See ieee coins 5,770 
LO] Oeivonestesctessseconcstse 6,863 
| S77 iss ear era rer 7,761 
NSH hole veetenne teaser tetas 8,567 
TAS eereierncnecreetcecprcd 9,432 
NOS Otessccees ceeesseteees 10,236 
LOSM eR ee: ick rattees 11,659 
QS Dee see sec esc ee sies 12,720 
NOS3 Sereiecsccstecscteve cess 13,589 
NORA Ree eeses. oss. coraeereets 14,465 
VOSS Riek ccesshantaceee 15,433 
1 OSG peste eas ssteaees 16,778 
LOST Ses en ee ee 18,164 
VOSS cere ce kek Seteees 19,312 
LOB ONE Hodis eee ce osesce 20,954 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 


Invest- 
ment 
income 


Transfers 
from 
persons 


96 


Transfers 
from other 
levels of 


22,264 


Capital 
consump- 


tion 
allow- 
ances 


81 
102 
113 
122 
128 


Total 
revenues 


34,927 


37,263 
39,857 
42,504 
45,278 
48,398 


Reference Table 58 

Local Government Expenditures 

National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 
1950 - 1989 

(millions of dollars) 


ULL eelhelinedaibecheetahad Sa as 


Transfers 
Interest to other 
Goods Transfers Transfers on the levels of Gross Total Deficit(-) 
and to to public govern- capital expendi- or 
Year services persons business debt ment formation tures surplus 
BDO Ferercvscesessssecscrevevaswceesece= 614 24 0 42 11 222 913 -92 
MOD lerererereertctsesoceateveceasses-ose 707 28 0 45 13 301 1,094 -149 
ND 2 eeteeeessterve strc ecackcstrstsassevee 803 34 0 53 13 364 1,267 -199 
MODS tateractrtecteesseecashtescesesscasee 864 38 0 61 15 364 1,342 -175 
NODA PrcrstercetescscesseeFacssescre dese 990 44 0 74 15 411 1,534 -279 
MDD Seceesanrisesccssesvassessvases snes 1,094 41 0 84 22. 436 1,677 -270 
WO DO Wace seesncace- aca teesstosensnseasee 1,221 40 0 101 18 493 1,873 -282 
HO Dee ceersevscccserce-seiscescsasccees es 135i 45 0 127 28 553 2,110 -285 
MOD Seereete cer saccesccsiseteesvessecrsse 1,514 54 0 143 17 590 2,318 -261 
NOD Oona rccsssaasssessesvascescereconsd 1,682 65 0 169 24 641 2,581 -249 
NO GO Recgenctercas-sestessessresvorsese 1,869 1 0 197 17 671 2,827 -228 
NO Giliteterctitctssscscrcsroseeesecccess OU 79 24 223 34 680 2,951. -158 
HOOD ateareicersseesestsvererenccestees BAUS) 84 27 251 28 847 3,352 -169 
HOGS essere ee adicescessetveeencseesoe> 2,308 88 33 266 33 926 3,654 -231 
HOGA este iccets. ceesvstsncecoscteree 2,563 89 33 294 31 834 3,844 -183 
NO Go mrenceessecstccacestiteccerezccesasse 2,923 94 36 334 ul 1,054 4,478 -391 
MO GO pererctceceeecresaistesestcccnesasse 3,288 102 35 373 51 1,235 5,084 -361 
HOG eeaeece sss ssrensceutettesesesesvens> 3,758 113 36 429 70 1,274 5,680 -413 
AOS serrrcecccrsecsesearececrsosresass- 4,334 148 ay, 474 64 1,338 6,397 -571 
RO GO eirraraceccsstescussessaseSspcuetare” 4,968 160 aM 516 66 1,337 7,104 -642 
NO OMeetestttecesscceecteresesecwoseees 5,594 232 68 595 64 1,425 GOT8 -523 
WO flipeetictecsescereteactarectcsecsesee 6,132 282 84 695 64 1,550 8,807 -601 
HOD Menerttarertce ttehe eves assceeses 6,700 274 90 721 69 ilsyike 9,430 -303 
HOB eer derertacseatscsactccy trecsceross* 7,624 285 106 825 60 1,671 10,571 -653 
HO Awe tnd ee. eecetattestcoacetese 8,840 256 135 873 61 2,145 12,310 -934 
OD atic ccc cctsesscnstevertasecsersess= 10,589 303 159 943 70 - 2,485 14,549 -789 
NG) Okesctistascsnsseravenseeraunvcesase” 12,454 327 185 1,194 71 2,650 16,881 -1,156 
(IS Beteeecer piers Oeen Bageio 14,072 330 221 1,411 70 2,910 19,014 -429 
MO] Sesces.ccesessecesnssteessoioeseesece> 15,101 378 266 1,663 84 2,897 20,389 -560 
NO ite eveccc sn sveseaseieteatwsensen 16,617 413 291 S/52 116 3,183 22,372 687 
HOS OMerercetrsecesseeasecsneveseseorse 18,402 479 412 1,983 129 3,636 25,041 -808 
MO) Silleeceresiecereeccesestcesearscesesesee 20,949 529 413 2,236 205 4,049 28,381 -221 
HO OO Meee ceiredcesacosescsessocerees-¢ 23,845 621 538 Zul 156 4,532 32,203 -519 
MDS ereescsccteiserecrssesceneoneecenese 25,348 752 536 2,825 165 4,290 33,916 -335 
MOS deeeerratcis ssceacetecsoesceseecarctes 26,866 812 586 3,015 149 4,239 35,667 -740 
MOR Seen ccensesccssseeceseesernse? 28,224 866 598 3,276 109 5,076 38,149 -886 
WO SO maerccteccen-suscsesesnerssseserss 29,538 964 657 3,228 127 5,088 39,602 255 
WO Silectetersscetccoseccsceesnccaseasesss 31,604 1,058 687 B51 127 5,603 42,454 50 
HED SO Rortetteetrsctesssencsesrcecseseeeassr 34,216 15153 734 3,383 119 6,213 45,818 -540 
MRO eeeteecccsseocecsacsscsscoeeree == 36,860 1,256 790 3,495 108 6,965 49,474 -1,076 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 
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Reference Table 59 

Hospital Revenues and Expenditures 

National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 
1961 - 1989 

(millions of dollars) 


Revenues Expenditures 
Transfers Capital | 
from other Trans- consump- Interest Gross 
Invest- levels of fers tion Goods on the capital Total Deficit(-) 
ment govern- from allow- Total and public forma- expendi- or 

Year income ment persons ances revenues services debt tion tures surplus 
| fo epee ees 2 713 2 48 765 616 15 150 781 -16 
NOG 2irecsceeversss 3 795 3 50 851 686 16 158 860 -9 
WOG3 meee .ceetees 4 852 3 55 914 784 18 152 954 -40 
1964 oso. secceees 4 966 5 60 1,033 889 19 149 1,057 -24 
L9GSneeecee:. + 1185 3 66 1,208 1,008 19 150 LN 31 
NGG meee 5 1295) 3 cal 1,374 1,176 21 19] 1,388 -14 
VOGT 200s -see 5 iL ois) 3 78 1,621 1,387 21 198 1,606 15 
NOG Sie eereceessee 5 1,774 3: 85 1,867 1,627 22 27, 1,866 1 
OGD eraceceess 6 2,014 4 96 2,120 1,877 24 213 2,114 6 j 
VOT OM eeesensenss 7 2,328 4 106 2,445 2,136 34 224 2,394 51 
NOT ere eocsases 7 Ppoyide) 4 117 2,657 2,402 33 241 2,676 -19 
OT Dees scssesses gy ZO 32 4 128 3,073 2,680 36 223: 2,939 134 
OWS gscesssevoss 9 3) 7 4 143 3,328 3,049 4] 255 3,345 -17 
WOT A eccsssesetes 15 3,965 4 171 4,155 3,781 46 293 4,120 35) 
WS) acer 15 4,748 4 201 4,968 4,584 51 308 4,943 25 
NOT Gmc cteescece: 30 5,592 22 228) 5,867 5,246 61 346 5,653 214 
NS beearerrres Bil 6,302 2S 253 6,617 5,558 66 346 5,970 647 
NOMS eesssesecss 42 6,628 22 UY) 6,969 6,186 64 405 6,655 314 
MO eccrine 57 7,324 30 321 Ieie 6,802 76 388 7,266 466 
LOSO Mee ecce 66 8,506 34 364 8,970 7,983 82 502 8,567 403 
NOS Wererccreec O72 9,628 42 446 10,208 Oy, 108 584 10,071 137 
WO 82 ee wees 101 11,550 56 516 12,223 10,891 121 694 11,706 37) 
LOSS heer ens ccses 89 12,568 59 566 13,282 11,887 137 887 P29 57 
NOS A rer senteese 98 13,538 71 625 14,332 12,837 146 898 13,881 451 
HOSS Bere. ssce 109 14,372 84 688 153253) 13,657 159 829 14,645 608 
NOS Giraessssrs: 106 15,565 101 747 16,519 14,505 158 972 15,635 884 
MOST ees ce 108 16,229 113 805 175255 S522 162 1,030 16,714 541 
HOS Siersee es: 107 17,769 129 879 18,884 16,701 162 1,043 17,906 978 
MOS OR 112 19,125 145 951 20,333 CVSS) 172 1,058 19,167 1,166 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 
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Reference Table 60 

Federal Government 
Liabilities and Assets 
Financial Flow Accounts Basis 
1981 - 1989 

(millions of dollars) 


Liabilities 
Currency and deposits 
Payables 
Loans 
Pensions (1) 
Claims by associated enterprises 
Other liabilities 
Unmatured debt 
Total liabilities 


Financial assets 
Currency and deposits 
Receivables 
Loans 
Finance and other short-term paper 
Mortgages 
Bonds and treasury bills 
Federal government 
Provincial government 
Municipal bonds 
Other 
Claims on associated enterprises 
Stocks 
Foreign investments 
Other financial assets 
Total financial assets 


Non-financial assets 
Non-residential structures 
Machinery and equipment 
Inventories 
Land 

Total non-financial assets 

Total assets 


Excess of total assets over 
liabilities 


1981 


1,169 
413 
1,728 
VEG 
826 
9,027 
92,707 
106,987 


4,622 
52,857 


14,346 
2,304 
250 
3,300 
20,200 
73,057 


-33,930 


1982 


126,572 


6,021 


72,847 


-53,725 


1983 


1,282 
390 
1,437 
1,072 
1,037 
Mes 
140,061 
156,452 


4,083 


76,757 


-79,695 


1984 


163,578 


5,258 
535153 


15,814 
3,463 
294 
3,756 
23321 
76,480 


-106,731 


1985 1986 
1,423 1,484 

457 492 
5,223 4,226 
1,013 980 
1,794 Zot 


15,057 17,081 
195,525 217,786 
220,492 244,200 


4,164 2,413 
180 157 
11,288 12,449 
DY 39 

186 161 
225 96 

B5 17 

0 0 

29 27 
35,620 34,074 
923 1,022 

12 22 
4,996 4,763 


3,820 3,908 
230 195 
3,952 4,107 


-138,337 -163,816 


1987 1988 
1,648 1,761 

397 388 
5,478 3,402 

945 908 
2,290 2,447 


17,178 19,599 
243,688 273,915 
271,624 302,420 


3,580 4,626 
129 95 
13,492 13,894 
125 99 
108 90 
162 293 

30 2S 

0 2 

24 27 
39,435 47,151 
317 310 

22 19 
4,426 3,547 


35135 3,798 
157 175 
4,279 4,587 


87,484 97,271 


-184,140 -205,149 


1989 


2 
400 
2,567 
869 
22 
18,859 
2951925 
323,303 


-230,930 


ne ee eee 
() This mainly represents the balance in government annuities. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts (13-002). 
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Reference Table 61 

Provincial and Local Government and Hospitals 
Liabilities and Assets 

Financial Flow Accounts Basis 

1981 - 1989 

(millions of dollars) 


1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 


Liabilities 
Payables 3,521 5,192 5,732 6,151 7,209 7,388 7,663 7,881 8,783 
Loans 10,230 10,131 10,387 11,306 13,265 13,979 15,589 16,631 16,506 
Finance and other short-term paper 1,370 3,592 4,658 6,255 6,563 11,315 12,643 11,560 13,990 
Mortgages 79 80 81 82 80 80 80 80 80 
Claims by associated enterprises 1,203 SDI 1,695 1,907 1,930 2,229 2,501 2,990 2,913 
Other liabilities 6,041 4,954 6,014 6,616 8,215 10,709 14,590 15,816 15,974 
Unmatured debt 
Provincial governments 54,864 65,028 74,027 82,629 91,446 99202. 105.337, el Uieoss 118,094 
Municipal governments 20,858 UPS! 24,073 24,841 26,345 27,473 28,453 29,994 31,067 
Other 570 686 658 691 647 625 574 565 550 
Total liabilities 98,736 113,745 127,325 140,478 155,700 173,000 187,430 197,470 207,957 
Financial assets 
Currency and deposits 5,823 6,791 7,183 8,831 8,643 Oil 10,934 S77, 12,622 
Receivables 1,090 1259/7 1,617 1,833 2,098 2,292 255 2,403 2,443 
Loans 3,539 3,620 3,898 3,667 2,724 4,032 4,385 4,398 5,034 
Finance and other short-term paper 2,558 1,743 1,900 3,694 5,450 5) 7838! 7,897 9,760 13,470 
Mortgages 3,259 3,698 3,853 3,889 3,769 3,639 3,459 3,441 3,441 
Bonds and treasury bills 
Federal government 2,655 2,946 3,484 3,954 5,168 5,909 6,052 6,427 6,900 
Provincial government 12,412 15,545 15,782 16,034 16,179 16,263 16,523 18,071 20,073 
Municipal bonds 8,842 10,026 10,562 10,908 10,447 10,459 10,757 11,964 12,416 
Other jigs 1,642 2,079 2,156 2,029 2,204 2,623 2,750 2S 
Claims on associated enterprises 28,404 31,859 34,615 39,236 42,856 45,702 48,039 53,093 57,201 
Stocks 810 ileeiy/l 1,859 2,239 2122 2,668 Sali7al 3,429 3,653 
Other financial assets 14,857 13,050 12,748 14,183 S45 18,318 16,832 20,390 14,009 
Total financial assets 86,628 94,648 100,378 112,855 118,866 130,172 138,044 153,685 160,546 
Non-financial assets 
Residential structures 539 632 699 766 839 909 978 1,105 1,200 
Non-residential structures 123,815 135,319 141,864 146,696 153,921 156,500 160,115 166,938 176,710 
Machinery and equipment 3,484 4,070 4,277 4,683 5,191 5,449 5,738 6,075 6,382 
Land 28,633 31,646 33,544 35,068 37,193 38,226 39,526 41,657 44,549 
Total non-financial assets 156,471 171,667 180,384 187,213 197,144 201,084 206,357 215,775 228,841 
Total assets 243,099 266,315 280,762 300,068 316,010 331,256 344,401 369,460 389,387 


Excess of total assets over 
liabilities 144,363 152,570 153,437 159,590 160,310 158,256 156,971 171,990 181,430 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts (13-002). 
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Reference Table 62 
Government of Canada 


Statement of Financial Transactions 


(Fiscal year ended March 31) 
1981 - 1989 
Summary 


(millions of dollars) 


1980-81 


1981-82 


1982-83 


1983-84 


1984-85 


1985-86 


1986-87 


1987-88 


1988-89 


a er tn IS OEE 
I Budgetary transactions 


Revenues 
Expenditures 


Surplus or deficit (-) 
II Non-budgetary transactions 
Loans, investments and advances 
Specific purpose accounts 
Other transactions 


Net source or requirement (-) 


Financial requirements (excluding 
foreign exchange) 


III Foreign exchange transactions 
Total financial requirements (1) 

IV Unmatured debt transactions (2) 
V Change in cash balance (3) 


Level of cash balance at end of period 
Canadian dollar balance 


48,775 
-62,297 


-13,522 
-169 
3,254 
543 


3,628 


-9,894 
927 
-8,967 
11,160 
2,193 


5,931 
5,826 


60,001 
-74,873 


-14,872 
-1,506 
4,063 
3,069 


5,626 


-9,246 
558 
-8,688 
9,377 
689 


6,620 
6,541 


60,705 
-88,521 


-27,816 
-502 
2,817 
1,699 


4,014 


-23,802 
-640 
-24,442 
22,401 
-2,041 


4,579 
4,193 


64,216 
-96,615 


-32,399 
-464 
4,591 
3,071 


7,198 


-25,201 
414 
-24,787 
26,620 
1,833 


6,412 
6,329 


70,898 
-109,222 


-38,324 
709 
5,124 
2,683 


8,516 


-29,808 
2,423 
-27,385 
26,831 
-554 


5,858 
5,779 


76,833 
-111,237 


-34,404 
41 
5,438 
1,345 


4,134 


-30,270 
5,626 
-24,644 
23,530 
-1,114 


4,744 
4,566 


85,784 
-116,389 


-30,605 
1,386 
6,696 

956 


9,038 


-21,567 
-6,390 
-27,957 
27,831 
-126 


4,618 
4,479 


97,452 
-125,535 


-28,083 
1,509 
7,482 

939 


9,930 


-18,153 
-7,149 
-25,302 
222i, 
-3,085 


15533 
1,381 


103,981 
-132,715 


-28,734 
1,081 
5,431 

250 


6,762 


ee ee ee ee 


() Cash requirement (-). 


(2) Excluding change in unmatured debt outstanding payable in foreign currency. 


(3) Cash decrease(-). 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Public Accounts of Canada and Department of Finance. 
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Table 62 (continued) 
Government of Canada 


Statement of Financial Transactions 
(Fiscal year ended March 31) 


1983 - 1989 
(millions of dollars) 


I Budgetary transactions 
A Revenues 
Personal income tax 
Corporate income tax 


Unemployment insurance contributions 


Non-resident tax 
Excise taxes and duties 
Energy taxes 

Other taxes 

Return on investments 
Other non-tax revenue 


Total revenues 


B Expenditures 


Economic and regional development 


Social development 
Old age security benefits 


Unemployment insurance benefits 
Established Programs Financing 


Canada Assistance Plan 
Other 
Sub-total 


Fiscal arrangements 

External affairs 

Defence 

Parliament 

Services to government 
Sub-total 


Public debt 
Total expenditures 


Budgetary surplus or deficit (-) 


1982-83 


26,330 
UNS, 


60,705 


7, 


2,963 
71,618 


16,903 
88,521 


-27,816 


1983-84 


26,967 
7,286 
259 
908 
12,047 
4,168 
126 
4,372 
1,083 


64,216 


3,465 
78,538 


18,077 
96,615 


-32,399 


1984-85 


29,254 
Bio 
759 
1,021 

13,698 
4,479 

107 
4,252 
a5 


70,898 


3,788 
86,767 


22,455 
109,222 


-38,324 


1985-86 


76,833 


11,821 


L225 
10,036 
8,677 
3,916 
16,665 
51,819 


5,941 
2,490 
9,094 
198 
4,433 
85,796 


25,441 
111,237 


-34,404 


1986-87 


37,878 


85,784 


15792 


26,658 
116,389 


-30,605 


1987-88 


45,125 
10,878 
10,425 
1,162 
20,338 
2,603 
207 
4,548 
2,166 


97,452 


14,232 


4,194 
96,507 


29,028 
125'535 


-28,083 


1988-89 


46,026 
11,730 
11,268 
1,578 
23,125 
2,646 
265 
5,509 
1,834 


103,981 


4,149 
99532 


33,183 
132,719 


-28,734 
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Table 62 (continued) 

Government of Canada 

Statement of Financial Transactions 
(Fiscal year ended March 31) 

1982 - 1989 

(millions of dollars) 


Be —————————— 


1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 1988-89 


II Non-budgetary transactions 
A Loans, investments and advances 
Crown corporations and agencies 
Lending institutions 
Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Export Development Corporation 
Farm Credit Corporation 
Federal Business Development Bank 
Sub-total 


Other Crown corporations 
Atomic Energy of Canada 
Canadian National Railways 
Canada Development Investment Corporation 
Petro-Canada 
Other 
Sub-total 


Other loans 

Provincial and territorial 
governments 

National governments 
International organizations 
Veterans Land Act Fund 
Joint and mixed enterprises 
Other 
Sub-total 


Total loans, investments and 
advances not including allowances 

Allowance for valuation 

Total loans, investments and advances 


B_ Specified purpose accounts 
Canada Pension Plan 
Superannuation accounts 
Government annuities 
Provincial tax collection account 
Deposit and trust accounts 
Other 


Total specified purpose accounts 


-2,150 
644 
-1,506 


170 
3,014 
-21 
-56 
909 
47 


4,063 


103 


-41 

- 308 
-1,354 
124 
-1,576 


140 -40 
194 364 
-5 39 

- 379 172 
172 157 
122 692 
3) 38 
-62 2 
5 18 

- 660 0 
159 -33 

- 521 25 
35 67 

- 167 - 172 
- 335 - 378 
31 ye 

q -93 

- 145 - 163 
- 574 - 707 
- 973 10 
509-699 

- 464 709 
152 211 
3,862 4,302 
-26 -29 
277 309 
264 DS, 
62 72 
4,591 5,124 


5,438 


6,696 


Table 62 (continued) 

Government of Canada 

Statement of Financial Transactions 
Fiscal year ended March 31 

1981 - 1989 

(millions of dollars) 


C Other transactions 
Interest and matured debt 
Accounts payable and accrued salaries 
Cash in transit 
Outstanding cheques warrants 
and money orders 
Other 


Total other transactions 
Total non-budgetary requirements 


III Foreign exchange transactions 
Source or requirement (-) 
Exchange Fund Account 
International Monetary Fund 
Subscriptions 
Notes payable 
Unmatured debt payable in foreign currency 
Special Drawing Rights 


Total foreign exchange transactions 


IV Unmatured debt transactions 
Increase or decrease (-) 
Marketable bonds 
Treasury bills 
Canada Savings Bonds 
Securities issued to Canada Pension Plan 
Notes and loans payable 
in foreign currencies 
Less: 
Unmatured debt payable in foreign currency 
Canada Savings Bonds held for employees 
Securities issued to Canada Pension Plan 
Securities investment account 


Total unmatured debt transactions 
V_ Level of cash balance at end of period 


In Canadian dollars 
In foreign currency 


1980-81 


186 
TE 
- 693 


9 
119 


393 


3,628 


1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 1988-89 


1,933 
178 
16 


29 
913 


3,069 


5,626 


268 


- 634 
-14 
a8 
-14 


Sh SiH 


6,541 
79 


863 


- 977 
3 

AG 
110 


22,401 


4,193 
386 


884 
866 
689 


516 
116 


3,071 


7,198 


26,620 


6,329 
83 


796 
1,249 
-6 


376 
268 


2,683 


8,516 


26,831 


Se, 
79 


- 334 
- 663 
189 


- 488 
-49 


-1,345 


4,134 


23,530 


4,566 
178 


-20 
433 
225 


-64 
382 


956 


9,038 


535 
910 
- 854 


- 148 
496 


939 


9,930 


-2,477 
2,897 
387 


- 354 
- 203 


250 


6,762 


-2,643 


504 

- 495 
-2,962 
- 134 


-5,730 


10,899 
21,650 
-5,622 

513 


-1,929 
2,962 
-10 

- 513 
32 
28,002 


1,708 
125 
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Reference Table 63 
Government of Canada 
Liabilities and Assets 

Public Accounts Presentation 


(Fiscal year ended March 31) 


1972 - 1989 
(millions of dollars) 


Liabilities 
Specified purpose accounts 
Foreign liabilities 
Other liabilities 


Unmatured debt 
-- net of own holdings 
Marketable bonds 
Canada Savings Bonds 
Treasury bills 
Notes payable to Canadian banks 
Total unmatured debt held 
by outside parties 
Less: unmatured debt payable 
in foreign currency 
Total unmatured debt payable 
in Canadian currency 
Total liabilities (1) 


Assets 
Loans, investments and advances 
Foreign assets 
Other assets 
Total assets 


Excess of recorded liabilities 
over recorded assets (1) 


1971-72 


10,009 
335 
4,012 


26,828 
41,184 


13,038 
5,688 
Ds ys\) 

21,285 


19,899 


1976-77 


16,325 
315 
8,445 


18,072 
16,226 
8,255 
0 


42,553 

315 
42,238 
67,323 


21,263 
3,907 
4,545 

29,715 


37,616 


1982-83 


33,656 
6,385 
16,156 


51,774 
32,504 
29,125 

2,988 


116,391 

6,385 
110,006 
166,203 


26,661 
4,029 
7,144 

37,834 


128,369 


1983-84 


38,247 
6,086 
18,538 


58,885 
38,054 
41,700 

4,073 


142,712 

6,086 
136,626 
199,497 


Zen 
3,316 
8,288 

38,729 


160,768 


1984-85 


43,371 
9,057 
DAG22i 


71395 
41,761 
52,300 

7,060 


172,514 

9,057 
163,457 
PASTAS vile 


26,416 
3,864 
7,740 

38,020 


1985-86 


48,809 
13,797 
19,693 


86,849 
44,065 
61,950 

7,920 


200,784 

13,785 
186,987 
269,286 


26,375 
2,978 
6,437 

35,790 


1986-87 


55,505 
11,997 
20,424 


101,406 
43,362 
76,950 

5,097 


226,815 

11,997 
214,818 
302,744 


24,989 
7,568 
6,086 

38,643 


199,092 233,496 264,101 


1987-88 


62,987 
11,282 
PING 


e195 
52,148 
81,050 
3,926 


248,317 

11,282 
237,035 
333,521 


23,480 
14,002 

3,855 
41,337 


292,184 


1988-89 


122,230 
46,516 
102,700 
Pot 


273,357 

8,320 
265,037 
363,855 


ie Soe) 
16,770 

3,768 
42,937 


320,918 


Oe eee EEE eee 
(1) Total liabilities are normally referred to as the gross debt of Canada whereas the excess of recorded liabilities over recorded assets is normally 


referred to as the net debt of Canada. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Public Accounts of Canada and Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 64 
Actual, Cyclically-adjusted and Primary Cyclically-adjusted Budget Balances 
(millions of dollars) 


1963 - 1989 
Federal government Total government 
Primary Primary 

Cyclically- cyclically- Cyclically- cyclically- 
Year Actual adjusted adjusted Actual adjusted adjusted 
T9GS eae sos -303.0 -119.2 365.8 -673.0 -469.0 311.0 
T9OGAEA wit errestecssseesss 330.0 187.6 675.6 42.0 -122.0 708.0 
NOG Sevcrsecuct assess: 517.0 140.0 665.0 157.0 -272.1 624.9 
1966 secceessidccarstteeseses 201.0 -449.7 84.3 361.0 -403.2 541.8 
OO Saseseersesesstesn tenes -108.0 -289.3 230.7 38.0 -160.7 770.3 
V9GB 22h eccassessneterse -36.0 -151.9 448.1 329.0 208.9 15,207:9 
L969 ee, steam sestees sees 994.0 885.3 1,382.3 Dig5.0 1,667.6 2,586.6 
197) Ol eeereccocerene see teaees 247.0 438.8 1,041.8 712.0 952.8 1,939.8 
NOT Decede®, ccseteceeto excess -139.0 71.9 607.9 32.0 PE Sil 1,247.7 
OG Dir aectecceseeeets oes -530.0 -414.6 176.4 -48.0 98.6 1,167.6 
NOs] Bteteterstecss-steveeces 434.0 -392.5 695.5 1,119.0 147.5 1,812.5 
OWA Saesncencsscsesseseess 1,268.0 628.7 1,901.7 2,851.0 2,200.4 3,820.4 
OUD. cesesadeeeseodsects ss -3,823.0 -3,211.6 -1,531.6 -4,284.0 -3,312.5 -1,350.5 
VOI, Gieeretecsccecescess cose -3,337.0 -3,421.2 -1,277.2 -3,549.0 -3,572.3 -941.3 
NOW Ties ses aperstssescess -7,343.0 -7,353.6 -4,946.6 -5,460.0 -5,623.6 -2,662.6 
LOU Bit M seccszecersseoese -10,854.0 -11,024.4 -7,738.4 -7,633.0 -8,135.1 -4,187.1 
LOT OR aot teste wreestece -9,333.0 -10,070.1 -5,353.1 -5,543.0 -6,567.2 -1,847.2 
LOR OM err cressecrtsssacssct -10,663.0 -10,302.9 -4,172.9 -8,617.0 -7,811.9 -1,962.9 
PO Sie evceteewte ncences -7,315.0 -7,454.1 O29 -5,225.0 -5,070.7 3,230.8 
NO QQKE: catastaseereeeenssess -20,281.0 -13,260.1 -1,585.1 -22,168.0 -12,382.0 -1,435.2 
WO SS meets. seecreteeretees ss -24,993.0 -17,778.4 -5,761.4 -28,040.0 -17,522.1 -5,613.6 
VOSA Ree pecdens es ocees -30,024.0 -25,756.0 -10,581.0 -28,841.0 -22,755.8 -7,014.8 
LO SD decesececvectsesssectees -31,424.0 -29,453.5 -10,999.5 -32,536.0 -30,174.8 -10,877.8 
OSG rated ccctacczsoesusene -23,617.0 -22,670.5 -3,077.5 -27,312.0 -26,374.9 -5,190.9 
NOS iI esiegs cs .fcncssencetss -21,613.0 -22,500.9 -1,687.9 -22,264.0 -23,833.5 -901.6 
TOSS is eeceedeceeeesnossers -20,862.0 -24,932.4 -753.4 -17,267.0 -23,530.4 2,851.6 
VOS9 aurea. eescecss sce -23,082.0 -27,231.9 2,026.1 -21,868.0 -28,350.6 3,169.4 


a 


Sources: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001); Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 64.1 
Actual, Cyclically-adjusted and Primary Cyclically-adjusted Budget Balances 
As a Percentage of Gross Domestic Product 


1963 - 1989 
Federal government Total government 
Primary Primary 
Cyclically- cyclically- Cyclically- cyclically- 

Year Actual) adjusted) adjusted) Actual!) adjusted®) adjusted) 
NOGS eae seccssscasnss: -0.6 -0.2 0.8 -1.4 -1.0 0.6 
POG4s Beeereecesconnceneases 0.6 0.4 Ie) 0.1 -0.2 1.4 
WOO ecreterencsesesereneses 0.9 0.2 2 0.3 -0.5 1.1 
POGOe srercrsssevsecsencee=: 0.3 -0.7 0.1 0.6 -0.6 0.9 
HOG fie cceacensese-asexcoceess -0.2 -0.4 0.3 0.1 -0.2 1.1 
LOGS emestereyeseeceacees: -0.0 -0.2 0.6 0.4 0.3 1.6 
TOGO Etretietsecesccesezese 12 1.1 1.7 2a 2.0 Sil 
ND 1) teestecsassscsceresee 0.3 0.5 1 0.8 151 2.2 
WOO hacct eer seercseceona -0.1 0.1 0.6 0.0 0.3 13 
ROD rasan seen cecstensess -0.5 -0.4 0.2 -0.0 0.1 1.1 
WOU Bitetetessescccseseese= 0.3 -0.3 0.6 0.9 0.1 1.4 
NO Arete asescareossess 0.8 0.4 ie?) We) 1.4 BS 
NO Sieerettee eeceteverencs -2.2 -1.8 -0.9 -2.5 -1.9 -0.8 
HO Octeteetecsencesceceeess -1.7 -1.7 -0.6 -1.8 -1.8 -0.5 
DOF reascetccctwssotescess -3.4 -3.4 -2.3 -2.5 -2.6 -1.2 
LO Sacseetstesssszesseeser= -4.5 -4.6 -3.2 -3.2 -3.4 -1.7 
NO] Oiterentencccctssescesss> -3.4 -3.7 -2.0 -2.0 -2.4 -0.7 
TSO Meratecreectseccaceesee -3.4 -3.3 -1.3 -2.8 -2.5 -0.6 
HO SHrerstscescctcrsecnsaces -2.1 -2.1 0.5 -1.5 -1.4 0.9 
OSD rece rcerore sect ccrs= -5.4 -3.3 -0.4 -5.9 -3.1 -0.4 
ROSS mereetetsseccscreassese -6.2 -4.2 -1.4 -6.9 -4.1 -1.3 
OSG wer teteccscscareres -6.8 -5.7 -2.3 -6.5 -5.0 -1.5 
ROR Steen ccertcccscnasese -6.6 -6.1 -2.3 -6.8 -6.3 -2.3 
NO SG erewececccrccenesse -4.7 -4.5 -0.6 -5.4 -5.2 -1.0 
RO Siete css concascsese -3.9 -4.1 -0.3 -4.0 -4.4 -0.2 
NOB S ceseeteetncescossessr see -3.5 -4.2 -0.1 -2.9 -4.0 0.5 
NO SO Mvececsspeesesevsesees -3.5 -4.3 0.3 -3.4 -4.4 0.5 


(1) Actual balances as percentages of actual GDP. 
(2) Cyclically-adjusted balances as percentages of cyclically-adjusted GDP. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001); Department of Finance. 
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Table 64.2 
Change in Actual, Cyclically-adjusted and Primary Cyclically-adjusted Budget Balances 
As a Percentage of Gross Domestic Product“) 


1964 - 1989 
Federal government Total government 
Primary Primary 
Cyclically- cyclically- Cyclically- cyclically- 

Year Actual?) adjusted) adjusted) Actual®) adjusted) adjusted) 
V9GAy Si tscs. cseeceacesseses 1.27 0.61 0.55 1.49 0.74 0.72 
1965: ectesessosvensnsseses 0.27 -0.11 -0.13 0.19 -0.25 -0.26 
19GGistreccctoossveeseceee -0.59 -0.97 -1.04 0.29 -0.16 -0.24 
1967 crecrescescoveseseatesss -0.47 0.30 0.20 -0.51 0.41 0.25 
L968 ieecestceoecescesensenee 0.11 0.22 0.26 0.38 0.51 0.49 
1 9GD Rice. ccveverseeccsses 1.24 27 1.07 1.70 1.73 1.51 
197O veectevcereectessesescss -0.92 -0.58 -0.50 -1.34 -0.95 -0.95 
197A. cnccsecessicsens -0.42 -0.42 -0.54 -0.77 -0.76 -0.88 
197 Dek ertres ncdscescesee -0.35 -0.45 -0.46 -0.08 -0.21 -0.21 
SY Bcarerer rae 0.83 0.07 0.39 0.92 0.03 0.37 
VOT A eiexsconcacerstetsvace 0.49 0.72 0.69 1.00 1.33 1.06 
LOTS erssctcresencecscsesssss -3.06 -2.25 -2.12 -4.37 -3.34 -3.28 
VO] Gc terecserccsscscsceosss 0.54 0.11 0.23 0.70 0.09 0.30 
ODT eterccscscctesnsssssse -1.68 -1.67 -1.64 -0.71 -0.79 -0.75 
NOT Serer cesacerscessss -1.12 -1.20 -0.94 -0.65 -0.80 -0.52 
O79 Mrasecercevencescesscoes 1.09 0.93 1.28 jl) 1.00 1.07 
LOSO Pe .cessccseessssess -0.04 0.39 0.62 -0.77 -0.10 0.05 
LOS eretecsanescacesveeess 1.39 1.20 1.83 noid 1.07 153 
LOS 2restcsctvesescsansssssie -3.36 -1.25 -0.90 -4.45 -1.70 -1.26 
1983 eecrersccsessressscersss -0.74 -0.83 -0.95 -0.99 -0.99 -0.95 
[O84 recteessnsctecoccsose -0.59 -1.51 -0.98 0.43 -0.91 -0.23 
LOB Sie tetsscocst ds seas 0.18 -0.47 0.04 -0.32 -1.28 -0.72 
19 8Gcretis..decentesnceece 1.90 1.67 1.69 1.41 1.09 1.24 
1987s testes. 0.75 0.35 0.30 1.36 0.84 0.86 
VOS8etrts..scrscos usec: 0.46 -0.11 0.18 1.18 0.37 0.65 
W989 Nee cresessteacticess. -0.08 -0.03 0.45 -0.49 -0.44 0.01 


a ee 

(1) A positive sign indicates a move towards smaller deficits or larger surpluses; a negative sign indicates a move towards larger deficits or smaller 
surpluses. 

(2) Changes in actual balances as percentages of actual GDP. 

(3) Changes in cyclically-adjusted balances as percentages of cyclically -adjusted GDP. 

Sources: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001); Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 65 

Summary of Balance of Payments 
1961 - 1989 

(millions of dollars) 


Capital account net flows 


Merchan- Invest- Invest- Non- Balance 
Merchan- Merchan-  dise Service ment ment Net  merchan- on Canadian 
dise dise trade Service pay- income income trans- dise current Canadian _ liabil- 
Year exports imports balance receipts ments receipts payments fers balance account claims ities Balance 
1961 5,858 5,716 142 1,276 1,734 301 1,023 -63 -1,080 -939 --- --- --- 
1962 6,388 6,203 185 Se) LTA 296 1,068 -12 -1,004 -819 --- --- --- 
1963 7,074 6,580 493 Jlsy2il 1,818 315 1,162 -24 -1,015 -521 --- --- --- 
1964 8,232 Tee 695 1,688 2,029 443 ilsy2 -8 -1,112 -415 --- --- --- 
1965 8,743 8,600 143 1,840 2,232 492 1,485 7 -1,242 -1,098 --- --- --- 
1966 10,325 10,059 266 DAZ 24. SIS) 1,635 29 -1,375 -1,109 --- --- --- 
1967 11,288 10,725 564 2,761 23D) 493 e733. 49 -1,054 -491 --- --- --- 
1968 13,670 12,196 1,474 2,460 2,990 622 1,840 159 -1,560 -86 --- --- --- 
1969 14,982 14,071 911 2,862 3,633 893 2,099 111 -1,866 -956 --- --- --- 
1970 16,820 13,869 2,950 372) 5m, 900 1,047 2,397 134 -1,918 1,033 -2,578 1,859 -717 
1971 17,784 15,314 2,468 3,389 4,216 991 2,498 236 -2,098 370 -958 1,877 O19 
1972 20,223 18,272 1,952 3,514 4,508 1,025 2,485 220 -2,235 -283 -772 2,620 1,848 
1973 25,649 22 2,923 418i D297 1,234 2,965 297 -2,611 syle -2,148 2,686 537 
1974 32,738 30,905 1,834 5,067 6,462 1,444 3,681 497 -3,134 -1,299 -2,683 5,014 25332 


1975 33,616 33,961 346 5,338 7,402 1,734 4,270 314 = -4,286 ~=—s_ -4,632 -1,245 7,202 D957) 
1976 38,167 36,607 1559 6,085 8,672 1,679 D215 467 -5,655  -4,097 -3,474 11,348 7,876 


1977 44,496 41,524 2,972 6,687 9,728 1,806 6,377 318 -7,294 — -4,321 -1,068 7,614 6,547 
1978 53,360 49,047 4,312 7579S O05 faee2.S55 8,301 -54 -9,216  -4,903 -5,443 13,493 8,048 
1979 65,581 61,158 4,423 9,494 12,121 2,648 9,803 494 -9,287 ~— -4, 864 -5,602 12,974 US 


1980 76,682 67,904 8,778 10,898 14,029 3,639 11,465 1,049 -9,908 -1,130 -7,555 9,862 2,305 


1981 84,432 77,140 7,293 12,448 15,861 3,992 15,329 1,329 -13,422 -6,130 -18,446 33,033 14,587 
1982 84,394 66,7380 7,053. 12;258 815,859 5,478 18,148 1,439 -14,830 2,824 -6,641 EWS -713 
1983 90,556 73,098 17,458 12,888 16,735 5,596 17,198 1,056 -14,391 3,067 -8,611 E27 2,626 
1984 = 111,329 91,492 19,837 14,706 19,139 6,361 19,849 778 ~=-17,143 2,695  -11,308 15,051 3,741 
1985 119,061 102;670)916,391  15,858-20,718" 7,573 21,905 810 -18,383 -1,992 -3,861 12,070 8,209 


19860." 120/318 _110)3749)% 9,943. 17,8018) 22,995 7,716 24,117 1,497 -20,098 -10,154 -10,833 24,577 13,745 
1987 126,226 115,119 11,107 18,528 24,747 8,055 24,225 2,114 -20,274 -9,167 -14,769 27,118 12,350 
1988 138,434 128,320 10,113 20,296 25,978 11,319 30,201 4,289 -20,275 -10,162 -21,785 33,930 12,144 
1989 142,085 134,528 7,557 20,766 27,996 8,499 30,651 5,137 -24,245 -16,688  -10,413 32,867 22,453 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments (67-001). 
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Reference Table 66 

Balance of Payments with the United States 
1961 - 1989 

(millions of dollars) 


Non- Capital account net flows 
Merchan- merchan- Balance ————— aaa 
dise dise on Canadian 
trade trade current Canadian liabil- 
Year balance balance account claims ities Balance 
IGS fon) Wet, enero -638 -740 -1,378 --- --- --- 
VIO Zee ncececctteerescorssss -434 -655 -1,089 --- --- --- 
1963: cit cecsetsteceoeees -490 -665 -1,155 --- --- --- 
NO GACH Sreeseeie scree -808 -834 -1,642 --- --- --- 
TOGS Bettis itecereeteese -1,014 -902 -1,917 --- --- --- 
Hl DGG iveecce cores tencceess sarees -931 -1,041 -1,971 --- --- --- 
LOG TS ecccsccseectttientesscers -565 -781 -1,346 --- --- --- 
VOGSS eertceceectectesccsesets 402 -1,148 -746 --- --- --- 
VO GOR eee RAs sertcceccs 429 -1,330 -901 --- --- --- 
19 7,0 Werectereetectecceeereees 1,007 -1,296 -289 -1,859 1,441 -418 
1 RUA | eenerpecrepr errr Peer 1,340 -1,535 -196 438 1,251 1,689 
LOT Dee ccconcnctseccceressxass 1,607 -1,655 -49 -304 867 563 
ROWSE e cccccstnstectecwcess 1,430 -2,092 -661 -884 1,838 954 
LOA merece eect eters 1,148 -2,549 -1,402 11 3,438 3,449 
OM ecececctoncttercesveneeess -999 -3,708 -4,706 1,252 4,714 5,965 
OT Gort ccecceeesecterseeseces 690 -4,939 -4,250 -1,474 5,996 4,522 
MOT ie eiac: ceststecdecvevcensss 1,747 -5,796 -4,047 219 Sis? 3,972 
TOT Sera teedessscccesecssttecee 2,966 -7,245 -4,278 -2,436 8,430 5,992 
VD TORE As ccastactecesveseoee 603 -8,194 -7,591 -2,344 5,807 3,464 
TO SOM eis. cccstecerete secsses 1,632 -9,491 -7,860 -4,322 2,602 -1,719 
NORM es, ac sscavecceessess 3,685 -11,540 -7,855 -5,493 16,047 10,553 
GRD ee ree tere tecesees ss 11,025 -12,679 -1,654 -1,231 -3,236 -4,467 
TOSS Recs caccusneeeeteeessss 13,668 -11,104 2,565 -9,758 9,238 -519 
NO SARs eo cccdte cesoasse) 18,924 -12,223 6,700 -6,196 2,803 -3,393 
VOSS teoecccossecrccesteneeese 20,386 -12,093 8,293 -2,176 -2,327 -4,503 
UO SG teecesssecssccecesesses 16,898 -12,003 4,897 -7,163 -2,224 -9,387 
NO Si eacece tactscexesessecsescee 17,621 -11,432 6,190 -8,941 TOS -1,726 
OS Sitsetecvesccsccsccvsrccess 14,213 -13,932 281 -10,623 6,317 -4,306 
ORO eeteececsaceceterstscesees 12,619 -15,416 -2,799 -4,028 (on 3,538 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments (67-001). 
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Reference Table 67 

Balance of Payments with the Rest of the World 
1961 - 1989 

(millions of dollars) 


Non- Capital account net flows 
Merchan- merchan- Balance 
dise dise on Canadian 
trade trade current Canadian liabil- 
Year balance balance account claims ities Balance 
TO Ge scroscertecns: 780 -340 439 --- = ae 
NOG 2 ere cco ase ceccterseese 619 -349 270 --- = os 
OS Siester ests oeesesseeees.ce 983 -350 634 --- --- ae 
LS) Gl eerrene cet osec cts ceeretes + 1,503 -278 e227) --- — are 
ROOD tet sceretissck Beeoccte Sy -340 819 --- --- eed 
MO GOS Mecreescseees kee eeeks 1,197 -334 862 --- --- wae 
SCY ea eee ane eee 1,129 -273 855 --- --- --- 
DGB eee eras acca ace arcteeetese HOTZ -412 660 --- --- =e= 
LO OO eet ocvesesscentetoress 482 -536 -55 --- --- --- 
OW ON Bt cseseseeeeheeeee 1,943 -622 1,322 -719 418 -299 
OU AAES .. ccsseetreeriss 1,128 -563 566 -1,396 626 -770 
1 PL a ee ere 345 -580 -234 -468 1753 1,285 
NOB Beret cesrccevcccncecrnceet 1,493 -519 973 -1,264 848 -417 
NOAM Ntecccsssnsceretete 686 -585 103 -2,694 1,576 -1,117 
IKS BY ssa aero eres 653 -578 74 -2,497 2,488 -8 
LO Otte tees cssocsscenseeeeet 869 -716 ilsys} -2,000 Deso2 3,354 
LSIHTE Meese Fs csuscccneceeoeses 1,225 -1,498 -274 -1,287 3,862 SS 
OU Seen. tcc cvescass resect es 1,346 -1,971 -625 -3,007 5,063 2,056 
oy Ao EA oereperer terre rece 3,820 -1,093 DIST} -3,258 7,167 3,908 
LO ROR eect reece feos 7,146 -417 6,730 -3,233 7,260 4,024 
OS airs oc heeeee score cette 3,608 -1,882 eis -12,953 16,986 4,034 
EOS QIEG erator cones wcxseune 6,628 -2,151 4,478 -5,410 9,165 3,754 
HORS Meeeees, Cake cesseetosse 3,790 -3,287 502 1,147 1,999 3,145 
NO SA eeeeereetraret cctescce ss 913 -4,920 -4,005 -5,112 12,248 7,134 
ND Sees ccnasecseesecsecsees -3,995 -6,290 -10,285 -1,685 14,397 PAR 
WOR Greer rcost cases tneessoes cee -6,955 -8,095 -15,051 -3,670 26,801 2oanoz 
OR feeteciccsciessssecassseess -6,514 -8,842 -15,357 -5,828 19,903 14,076 
TO eit sak oe eee een -4,100 -6,343 -10,443 -11,162 27,613 16,450 
NOS Oe ere Sas keer scceienses -5,062 -8,829 -13,889 -6,385 25,300 18,915 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments (67-001). 
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Reference Table 68 

Merchandise Trade Detail: Exports 
1971 - 1989 

(millions of dollars) 


Other Other Fabri- Motor 
agricul- Crude crude cated vehicles Other 
tural petro- Natral mate- mate- and end Resi- 

Year Wheat products leum gas rials rials parts products dual) Total 

Ol egerescecaeorere 829 1,298 801 257 2,234 5,963 4,163 2,331 -93 17,783 
NS ese remaroen: as 1,453 1,035 308 D255 6,859 4,699 2,637 BT 20,222 
LODB rcercaeecees 1,275 1,979 NSS) 359 3,204 8,571 5,386 3,246 76 25,649 
NOVA Seeieccan sets 2,114 1,846 3,582 520 3,893 EG: 5,667 3,979 22 32,738 
OV Siseersccrre: 2,033 2,165 3,014 1,166 3,834 10,412 6,391 4,528 73 33,617 
197 Gceececese-teesees 1,713 2,600 2,165 1,634 4,426 12,381 8,185 5,014 49 38,167 
I rere meron 1,948 PIES: 1,745 2,087 5,076 15,134 10,322 5,399 29 44,495 
LOGS decevecsteceeese: 1,916 3,444 1,582 2,205 5,090 19,467 12,394 6,884 379 53,361 
1971 Os veccvvocesoses 2,183 4,185 2,538 3,062 7,041 24,505 11,806 9,936 325 65,582 
LOS Oseeeerets ssa 3,882 4,461 2,845 4,035 7,930 29,606 10,890 12-212 818 76,681 
LOST ee eacsesccsesst 3,835 aT, 2,502 4,390 8,340 30,964 13,483 13,730 1,411 84,432 
LOS Dee esescsscstecs 4,281 5,963 2,747 4,814 7,645 27,139 16,818 137927 1,059 84,393 
LOSS ieecasessoseses 4,667 5,820 3,499 3,917 7,344 29,440 QQ 13,628 963 90,555 
[OR Ate seececccssss 4,624 6,175 4,404 3,918 8,946 34,093 29,435 17,286 2,449 111,330 
VOR SPE ecacsevess 3,811 5,920 5 2 4,012 9,245 35,364 33,213 19,045 2,480 119,062 
1O8Gx-Biesssecssse 2,868 7,409 SBS 2,524 9,115 37,976 31,909 22,785 1,958 120,318 
WO Seeeeseestscssss 3,254 UIE 4,855 Ps pall 9,525 42,618 29,768 23,804 2,100 126,226 
VOB Bites. cscsete 4,567 7,691 4,043 2,954 10,069 47,840 33,630 25,606 2,034 138,435 
TOO ret cesereuess 2,594 7,714 4,475 3,023 10,640 48,766 33,696 27,861 3,316 142,084 


(1) Residual is defined as Special Transactions trade plus unallocated Balance of Payments adjustments. 

Note: During 1984 Statistics Canada began publishing detailed commodity trade data on a balance of payments basis instead of the Custom basis 
which it had used previously. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Summary of Canadian International Trade (65-001). 
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Reference Table 69 

Merchandise Trade Detail: Imports 
1971 - 1989 

(millions of dollars) 


Other 
agricul- 

tural 
Year products 
NO fal ectaescasnesacs-ceteatscetsctcosacatocbecsscsterecs 1 syy/ 
OTL es seas sveassaces sceeetcacostusesetestonsedeassstoss 1,400 
NOS escassecsstestccsedeadsseesonsv sev sestsnecctcsecee* 1,981 
NOI, A Sistsectecavensceepesswsseconesoucessresowessseseeees 2,516 
OTT coccacncecrecgod: conocer Bac CR ore eee 2,682 
NOS Gemtttrrcsctecconcteatcsssocscecccte:nceetceeseesaes 2,871 
NO il peetaviees veces tenttctacsssnssccossersacereceseosse 3,305 
WOT Sareteetrscrceseatseseccessccesestcacssesresesss 3,783 
NO eee ntes awa ese Theat snsassees ns consessvsveses 4,194 
OBO Nemermretccteatescetnceccsosccectanrctorsteasees 4,803 
NO Silegetetreartacessaratnctets.cszscasessecscestecesesszs 5,234 
HO SO merenereccetcetetettcessscesccaccene toerenee sects 4,938 
OBS mateeretecscecenctstnestecesteareccstsueaesneeres¢2 5,003 
WO Steer tases cess crestetestccessscssoecesestetecssenes 5,906 
MOS Seretaeerscersscsvetsssscsstessssecossactnesneseseoses 5,909 
NO BG memtreccrecctstettcerscecscccccescesstterccesere 6,701 
1 OT cceccencecosreacsct bo tronchoouachoncoachno cota 6,791 
ND SS teeaserescarevectoctsatesteccccsccnccccecasesececeses 6,993 
MD SO Megeeattsswscncttsenctcsesesstteresecroececescscsers 7,550 


Crude 
petro- 
leum 


541 


Fabri- 
cated 

mate- 
rials 


3,206 
3,645 
4,330 
6,667 
6,091 


6,264 
7,047 
8,824 
11,931 
13,439 


14,724 


12,376 
14,153 


25,441 
26,903 


Motor 
vehicles 
and 
parts 


WSC) 
31,091 


33,124 
32,746 
33,400 
32,018 


(1) Residual is defined as Special Transactions trade plus unallocated Balance of Payments adjustments. 


Note: See Note to Table 68. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Summary of Canadian International Trade (65-001). 
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Other 
end 
products 


36,580 
38,503 


43,154 
45,964 
54,033 
58,346 


Resi- 
dual’) 


-152 
-193 
-356 
-446 
-392 


-322 


Total 


15,314 
18,271 
22,726 
30,903 
33,962 


36,608 
41,523 
49,048 
61,157 
67,903 


77,140 
66,739 
73,098 
91,492 
102,669 


110,374 
PISS 
128,321 
134,528 


Reference Table 70 

International Payments: Capital Movements 
1970 - 1989 

(millions of dollars) 


A on ee ee—————————  ——————— EEE EE —=oD 


Canadian claims on non-residents, net flow 


Government of Canada Canadian 


assets Bank's 
Portfolio oo foreign 
Direct securities Official Loans currency 
invest- ee inter- and transactions Non-Bank Total 
ment Foreign Foreign national subscrip- with non deposits Other claims, 

Year abroad stocks bonds reserves tions residents abroad claims net flow 
199.0) cecccceetoawecteccessorebnes toe -315 -20 90 -1,663 -208 -122 -33 -308 -2,578 
TOT Lee cares cass eeent Sossesnves -230 -24 221 -897 -359 1,404 -551 -521 -958 
LOT Dee ctetesaratcseccucuevvvteectcuse -400 -29 2 -335 -459 638 -190 -269 -772 
LOTS cissssccecsscccsecsetessetasesse -770 -47 117 467 -416 -344 -177 -98 1 -2,148 
1D] 4 etztevesateesecsecesncscessosene -810 -19 67 -25 -884 -1,354 1,590 -1,248 -2,683 
JON Ase Se tence er errr -915 -60 42 404 -693 488 -217 -293 -1,245 
VD 7G reece srcesceescescsSedcettersstsss -590 57 19 -522 -628 -942 -348 -522 -3,474 
OT [Ge eoacussteseeceaseestesetacte see -740 -23 243 1,421 -1,024 1,384 -655 -1,675 -1,068 
O78 eeteeesccsoricsose sete toscesas -2,325 -48 74 185 -1,129 --- -667 -1,533 -5,443 
OTD reeercccssscsnsdecctvtrtecomcoteee -2,550 32 -613 858 -1,396 --- TP -2,004 -5,602 
LO SO Siaccccsdeccrescccesccsusvcse tose -3,150 -68 -115 542 -1,668 --- -489 -2,608 =eoS 
LOS Mee ceetectisecstsvers ae seeeseetes: -6,900 -31 8 -382 -1,434 --- -7,562 -2,146 -18,446 
LO SD iirseccecsncctucevestactesssse -875 -233 -309 665 -2,686 --- -3,240 36 -6,641 
VOSS esse ccsecscssekcsvesessexesetesss -3,399 -45] -825 -549 -363 --- 958 -3,981 -8,611 
WO Sa ivare-ccsscetecs-cssatetessesesnes -2,949 -1,359 -715 1,092 -1,956 --- -1,927 -3,496 -11,308 
OSD eecccccssectessscescsse sears esses -3,900 -750 -570 ii) -867 --- 2,136 -21 -3,861 
LO SO seeereevecesereeacstevssesceonsss> -4,525 -178 -2,085 -662 -25 --- -2,301 -1,057 -10,833 
OS Tissoscccrscnttersacccecetensctesass -6,950 -882 -1,072 -4,460 -529 --- 1,066 -1,940 -14,769 
[DS Siserecsocstecsercocssactssstesensss -7,901 -99 -1,004 -9,451 -548 --- -394 -2,389 -21,785 
WSO eR ccccesscctescusescdssteossseses -4,492 -1,568 -804 -345 -982 --- 635 -2,857 -10,413 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments (67-001). 
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Table 70 (continued) 


International Payments: Capital Movements 


1970 - 1989 


(millions of dollars) 


Direct 

invest- 

ment in 
Year Canada 
TOTO Siccrce 905 
WO lerteccsere 925 
NSD Dee eeteece 620 
OSS ss sere 830 
MOWAT iecseee 845 
LOT Dvecceceese 725 
WOT Os er ccs -299 
LOT imectses: 475 
NODS seeaeecs ils's) 
RAS leceeaee 750 
WOSOn ccseece 800 
OSes. -4,400 
OSD eee -1,025 
LOSS eeccsssce 300 
1984. 1,700 
HOSS aeccceree -2,800 
OS Gr rcere.2- 1,450 
OST Rastoane 4,400 
MOS Scere 5,081 
OS Oe neraces 3,429 


Canadian liabilities to non-residents, net flow 


Canadian 
Bank's 
foreign 
Portfolio currency 
securities transac- 
tions 
Canadian Canadian with non 
stocks bonds residents 
572 -79 0 
233 -125 0 
1,380 -24 0 
Syi/7/ 13 0 
1,866 -141 0 
4,406 86 0 
8,636 -57 0 
5,279 -104 0 
5,267 -270 Pp 
B52 522 4,107 
3,460 1,489 1,311 
11,503 -628 17,400 
11,964 -308 -3,704 
4,781 912 e553) 
7,707 152, 533 
11,066 1,551 311 
22,615 1,877 -5,596 
7,761 6,648 Dei 
15,390 -2,382 2,720 
16,949 4,061 -2,346 


Money market 
instruments 
Special 
Govern- drawing 
ment of rights 
Canada Other alloca- 
paper claims tions 
-79 310 133 
-2 1 119 
21 -177 117 
-23 140 0 
78 80 0 
38 349 0 
439 522 0 
242 219 0 
-53 84 0 
-179 677 219 
542 507 217 
-2 1,207 --- 
92) -978 --- 
974 779 --- 
1,515 16 --- 
-692 114 --- 
1,847 544 --- 
1,309 1,233 --- 
7,123 2,168 --- 
519 253 --- 
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Other 
liabili- 
ties 


Total 
liabili- 
ties, 
net 
flow 


1,859 
1,877 
2,620 
2,686 
5,014 


7,202 
11,348 
7,614 
13,493 
12,974 


9,862 
33,033 
O29 
E237) 
15,051 


12,070 
24,577 
27,118 
33,930 
32,867 


Total 
capital 
account, 
net 
flow 


717 
919 
1,848 
537 
2,332 


12,144 
22,453 


Statis- 
tical 
discre- 
pancy 


-316 
-1,289 
-1,565 

-851 
-1,033 


-1,326 
-3,779 
-2,225 
-3,147 
-2,508 


-1,176 
-8,456 
-2,111 
-5,692 
-6,437 


-6,218 
-3,591 
-3,181 
-1,981 
-5,765 


Reference Table 71 
Net Proceeds from New Issues of Canadian Securities to Non-Residents 


1952 - 1989 
(millions of dollars) 
Government of Canada Provincial government 
bonds bonds 
(including guaranteed) (including guaranteed) Municipal government bonds Total government bonds 

New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net 
Year issues ments proceeds _ issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds _ issues ments proceeds 
LOS 22 erscsnceesse 1 18 -17 107 38 69 Ss Af 38 163 is 90 
NOB ceccteceseeee 6 84 -78 143 28 115 76 15 61 225 127 98 
W954 iiecesessesee 8 69 -61 126 63 63 46 28 18 180 160 20 
VOSS eivecsceesss ») 100 -95 3 19 -16 44 18 26 52 137 -85 
V9 5Ofessnsccceses 9 83 -74 224 15 209 112 18 94 345 116 229 
LOST perestscscsts 16 29 -13 136 25 111 123 24 99 PLS 78 197 
LOD See ececsncee 76 D5 51 168 45 123 148 30 118 B92; 100 292 
NOS rear aes 56 101 -45 334 41 293 157 33 124 547 175 372 
LOGO eee. ceee- 30 58 -28 103 3/ 46 135 38 97 268 153 115 
19G Ire ceecesess Sy 48 -11 66 24 42 47 38 9 150 110 40 
LOG Deere screesss 156 86 70 148 22 126 74 41 33 378 149 229 
1963 eerececcorsee 173 76 97 343 70 PaTES) 62 Ta -15 578 223 355 
V9G Aine cscceses 43 88 -45 439 66 373 182 53 129 664 207 457 
OGD Recctcseess 28 85 -57 297 31 266 84 53 31 409 169 240 
1 9GG Een cre-ccees 32 203 -171 448 65 383 177 96 81 657 364 293 
VOGT Reeccccecesss 20 95 -75 762 61 701 173 52 121 955 208 747 
LOGS ererccssences 288 Si 231 852 76 776 124 60 64 1,264 193 1,071 
LOGO ereessscess 40 83 -43 1,063 91 972 177 88 89 1,280 262 1,018 
NO Vee corereeeere 26 158 -132 528 111 417 65 92 -27 619 361 258 
NO Filgcreccesser sce 27 31 -4 725 316 409 26 100 -74 778 447 331 
Pc recoeecce 31 43 -12 1,140 221 919 169 98 71 1,340 362 978 
OTB eeeercesssse 13 110 -97 857 233 624 109 117 -8 979 460 Sy) 
NOTA ecsscesests 14 55 -4] zal} 210 1,503 234 96 138 1,961 361 1,600 
MOUS eecsseetssees 46 o2 -46 3,334 341 2,993 541 82 459 3,921 515 3,406 
OG wesececaesess 369 148 221 4,938 308 4,630 782 120 662 6,089 576 5,513 
OEE eccermcconnce 726 146 580 3,109 311 2,798 376 98 278 4,211 555 3,656 
VOT Se rteserers: 3,095 211 2,884 2,053 586 1,467 130 194 -64 5,278 991 4,287 
MOTO eneserssesss 1,747 210 1537 2,065 865 1,200 2 420 -203 4,029 1,495 2,534 
LOSO Resse: 1,238 299 939 jl sys) 1,108 415 157 352 -195 2,918 1,759 1S 2, 
19S cscs. 2,001 463 1,538 6,433 1,164 5,269 415 210 205 8,849 1,837 7,012 
NOS 2 eesesseeese 3,955 789 3,166 7,668 1,878 5,790 706 348 358 125329 3,015 9,314 
LOSS eicrecececcee Px8))\3) 2,029 282 5,409 1,799 3,610 309 296 13 8,029 4,124 3,905 
VOSA rerccrceeess 2,270 1,982 288 4,205 1,704 2,501 789 261 528 7,264 3,947 3317 
1985 :ecccsersesss 5,435 2,260 3,175 4,790 3,099 1,691 513 287 226 10,738 5,646 5,092 
LO 8Geee cscs 6,494 2,074 4,420 9,617 3,526 6,091 707 545 162 16,818 6,145 10,673 
L987 ces cccenese 3,429 3,758 -329 5,420 4,204 1,216 631 639 -8 9,480 8,601 879 
VOSSiseescevesee 4,207 3,953 254 6,607 5,336 1,271 652 370 282 11,466 9,659 1,807 
W989 er erscescees 5,470 4,721 749 6,694 5,097 97 385 514 -129 12,549 10,332 PRINT| 


ee ee ee eee ee ee 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments (67-001) and Security Transactions with Non- 
Residents (67-002). 
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Reference Table 71 (continued) 

Net Proceeds from New Issues of Canadian Securities to Non-Residents 
1952 - 1989 

(millions of dollars) 


Total bonds 
and debentures 


Bonds and debentures 


of corporations Total stocks Total securities 


New Retire- Net New 


Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net 
Year issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds _ issues ments _ proceeds 
NOD 2 rare ceecsatees 136 15 121 299 88 211 24 1 23 323 89 234 
MODS vccssceaaes 64 13 51 289 140 149 46 6 40 335 146 189 
VOSA Bec csscrscuss 33 aby) 98 313 195, 118 20 10 10 333 205 128 
NOSE stesecessece 51 41 10 103 178 -75 63 7 56 166 185 -19 
NOS OCSsecsscesecs Zaz 20 Pay) 597 136 461 70 5 65 667 14] 526 
ODT Eisveccessess 464 31 433 7139 109 630 61 WS 36 800 134 666 
TOS Sp scecccsreee 253 42 211 645 142 503 43 16 27 688 158 530 
HOB eee near 114 66 48 661 241 420 48 17 31 709 258 451 
MO GOR ert so.-e cs 154 104 50 422 257 165 26 9 17 448 266 182 
ROGIER sc cc.es5s 354 136 218 504 246 258 44 55 -11 548 301 247 
OGD een nes---- 331 140 191 709 289 420 20 30 -10 729 319 410 
MO G3 wicsensensare 392 101 291 970 324 646 14 80 -66 984 404 580 
NOGA er ecescesvecs 414 117 297 1,078 324 754 22 58 -36 1,100 382 718 
OGD eeccetereseee 807 214 593 1,216 383 833 24 7 17 1,240 390 850 
OGG. scree 751 131 620 1,408 495 913 Sy) 4 53 1,465 499 966 
NO Ge cecee cence 315 148 167 1,270 356 914 By 1 36 1,307 Sby/ 950 
IDO Side ccsosescs 586 233 BS 1,850 426 1,424 67 5 62 1,917 431 1,486 
NOOO eee 597 176 421 1,877 438 1,439 212 72 210 2,089 440 1,649 
ROTORE. ces..ss 541 187 354 1,160 548 612 70 4 66 1,230 Do2 678 
HO Tiles ccecsaes 391 393 -2 1,169 840 329 22 5 17 1,191 845 346 
NO Direecesenvecse 345 236 109 1,685 598 1,087 38 2 36 23 600 1,123 
MO TS Aacerecescees 305 276 29 1,284 736 548 39 2 Si 15325 738 585 
NOTA csessseessees 448 224 224 2,409 585 1,824 14 4] -27 2,423 626 1,797 
MOTE frccoee ones 1,031 332 699 4,952 847 4,105 86 4 82 5,038 851 4,187 
(IY ik ee 2,868 303 2,565 8,955 878 8,077 81 58 23 9,036 936 8,100 
MO iicsecsecsoxsss 1,729 345 1,384 5,939 902 5,037 13 27 -14 5,952 929 5,023 
BOI] Sixcareecssrees 1,267 325 942 6,547 1,314 D235 126 OF 126 6,673 1,314 5,359 
ROTO eececssentess 1,150 608 542 5,181 2,104 3,077 162 0 162 5,343 2,104 3,239 
MOBO). s:..0s00000s 1,982 751 1,231 4,900 2,510 2,390 503 1 502 5,403 Pes Wl 2,892 
NOS ites.seeessese 4,464 1,228 3,236 We} S32 3,063 10,249 485 22 483 = 13,797 3,065 10,732 
NS SDE Rreznece 4,221 1,414 2,807 16,551 4,431 12,120 203 A 199 16,754 4,435 12,319 
HOSS )enc.ccase-2 1,613 1,213 400 9,643 5,338 4,305 1,177 2 LZ) 10,820 5,340 5,480 
HOSA ooo .nsesnse 1,967 1,305 662 97232 a2 3,980 395 2 393 9,627 5,254 4,373 
OSD scrsccessesss 4,174 1,483 2,691 14,912 7,130 7,782 374 18 356 =: 115,286 7,148 8,138 
MO SOs. ters ase- 8,534 4,005 4,529 25,353 10,150 15,203 1,186 8 1,178 26,539 10,158 16,381 
MOST cevstoodssess 7,463 3,142 4,321 16,945 11,743 5,202 2,396 8 2,388 19,341 11,751 7,590 
DOSS crecececersse 8,983 3,662 5,321 20,449 135323 7,126 460 9 451 20,909 HS*382 7,577 
MO SO ecescocsvess 8,857 3,396 5,461 21,406 13,729 7,677 855 10 845 22,261 13,739 8,522 
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Reference Table 72 
Canadian Chartered Banks' Head Office and Branches in Canada 
Net Change in Foreign Currency Positions‘) 


1965 - 1989 


(millions of dollars) 


With U.S. residents? Other non-residents?) Total non-residents With Canadian-residents | Changes 

in banks' 
Liabil- Liabil- Liabil- Liabil- own 

Year Assets ities Net Assets ities Net Assets ities Net Assets ities Net positions 
196 Deeeserseress -208 -727 519 -440 505 -945 -648 -222 -426 276 -107 383 -43 
9GOi.ccscrseveee 208 -309 517 -2 48 -50 206 -261 467 84 401 -317 150 
NOG ]mecescecceet 273 76 197 SY) 188 187 648 264 384 -103 363 -466 -82 
NOGSieccesseeteess 168 -296 464 725 701 24 893 405 488 -49 189 -238 250 
TOGO eee ccesseare 815 338 477 1,395 1,366 29 2,210 1,704 506 DIS 1237022 -516 
HOO Kerrceensnees -33 2) -55 1,389 1212. Leah 1,356 1,234 122 216 101 115 AST) 
OA eae -933 592 -1,525 318 197 121 -615 789 = -1,404 -43 —_-1,470 1,427 23 
OS) Disecccr-sessee -87 fs) -262 1,288 1,663 -375 1,201 1,838 -637 -100 -89 -11 -648 
NOS leccecsececess 528 265 263 3,211 3,131 80 3,739 3,396 343 175 1,406 -1,231 -888 
VO 7A Biccccsccses -47 1,026 = -1,073 1,492 -935 2,427 1,445 91 1,354 1,116 1,997 -881 473 
MO] Dieecessecses -652 833 ~=—--1,485 558 -438 996 -94 395 -489 569 -513 1,082 593 
197 Gircctecesec-ee 884 275 609 2,407 2,075 B32 3,291 2,350 941 498 1,789 -1,291 -350 
NO Tidiaeccesess cee -31 851 -882 838 1,340 -502 807 2,191 = -1,384 PATI 843 1,374 -10 
VOT 8 iieccessosce 2,238 4,324  -2,086 1,881 2,566 -685 4,119 6,890 = -2,771 5,442 3,425 2,017 -754 
MOTO Recsscsceses 672 2,526 -1,854 3,739 5,992  -2,253 4,411 8,518  -4,107 1,178 -572 1,750 -2,357 
LOS Oieeccessccese 5,786 4,135 1,651 6,251 9,213 -2,962 12,037 13,348 ~-1,311 2,159 1,056 1,703 392 
NO Siieveccesseons -645 8,677  -9,323 3,476 11,746 -8,269 2,831 20,423, -17,592. 11,326 , 4,293 15,619 -1,973 
LOS De rrscescceacs 189 -600 788 -778 -3,693 29 1s) -589 = -4,293 3,705 2,558 VO2T 632 4,336 
LOSS eercesc- sense 1,290 8,679 = -7,389 2,238 -3,598 5,837 3,528 5.082 961,552.) 21,147 Pe1,170 23 -1,529 
OSA Re vcsecss 441 947 -505 -29 32 -62 412 979 -567 316 544 -228 -795 
AOSD ecescccceoees 6,765 4,868 1,897  -3,004 -832 -2,172 3,761 4,036 -275 3,076 994 2,082 1,806 
ROS Opnecortessste 6,561 4,912 1,649 2,181  -1,765 3,946 8,742 3,147 5,595 -3,414 -1,627 -1,787 3,808 
LO Siitertese.cuses -857 — -2,497 1,639 -675 3,176 -3,850 -1,532 679 -2,211 + -2,613 494 -3,107 -5,317 
MOSS iexcccseessoss 23.074. +1281 <-1,793° =2,576 -1,650 -927 -5,650 -2,931 -2,720 506 321 185 -2,534 
NWO SO eevcscewees -4,084  -6,802 2,718 5,201 5,574 -373 Ll feee tees 2,345 287 1,619 -1,332 1,013 


(1) Adjusted for variations in exchange rates. 

(2) Commencing with September 30, 1970, changes in assets and liabilities with residents of Puerto Rica and the U.S. Virgin Islands are included 
with residents of the United States instead of with other non-residents. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments (67-001). 
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Reference Table 73 

Canada's Official International Reserves 
1961 - 1989 

(millions of U.S. dollars) 


Foreign currencies!) 


Special Reserve Total 

US. Drawing position (millions 
Year dollars Other Gold Rights in IMF Total of SDRs) 
MOG scree cca con cst cvscnindu Passos esontoceitaeeees 1,123.0 10.7 946.2 --- Ah 2,292.0 2,292.0 
MG DE cera cuaescies ssscenngressetearoucestusteiegipenvss 1,842.8 9.2 708.5 --- 0.0 2,560.5 2,560.5 
NOG Bere caeesete eoeescetecesccicczcalecteteetaessecceres 1,786.6 SS 817.2 --- 0.0 2,613.3 PONS 
NO G4 cic ch svesersadteettssts ieveessenvensnevosertvess 1,654.5 11.8 1,025.7 --- ie) 2,889.5 2,889.5 
DGD stecsraisnrssvcssnttssncessenovaseocssressstoatesees 1,519.9 12.8 1,150.8 --- 353.4 3,036.9 3,036.9 
WO GO Se iiss ssceescsastcstosecetsecsscsnsneceecssceoasens 1,195.4 12.4 1,045.6 --- 448.5 2,701.9 2,701.9 
MO Gili Moreassccnogassasestonecsveterssssessoonsesossasaass 125.2 13.4 1,014.9 --- 433.4 2,716.9 ETN, 
NO GSietettesdeveveornetuec shace sseensusvessccsesoessessest 1,964.9 11.6 863.1 --- 206.2 3,045.8 3,045.8 
NO GO ee seats sacsascedenvens e=deycasesesserecesescacass 1,743.6 12.3 872.3 --- 478.1 3,106.3 3,106.3 
MOTO es. ccccuconscctetseecelatesscscesnsocssansasetss 3,022.1 14.5 790.7 182.1 669.6 4,679.0 4,679.0 
ESD] dieses scsevscrenascacasettstasscesesconsnasesvenseet 4,060.6 13.6 791.8 SA 332.6 5,570.4 5,570.4 
NOT DIIN savesacavssottatercttiatecessessecsectassessetes 4,355.0 12.6 834.1 505.2 342.9 6,049.9 Do253 
NO Tipe waters cavsexctesscceiced: Ceasadeodsessonessssacers 3,927.2 2 926.9 563.7 338.2 5,768.2 4,781.5 
MTA eeires co. avescd eoscete tes testcassctvocesrivessnesss 3,767.7 VAS) 940.7 574.3 3290), D625.5 4,757.9 
OS otek ont son recs Seek tis he oepEacvur<cesceertorersuse 3,207.1 Ny) 899.4 555.4 648.0 5,325.6 4,549.3 
MOO vaceectesseccestaacustesctetversncecnserssaistteeceee 3,446.3 15.8 879.0 557.8 944.5 5,843.4 5,029.2 
MO Di] eeacetcesseccestoecterseeratertsCoseascresacsoronsron 2,298.7 15.8 935.6 505.3 852.1 4,607.5 3193.1 
MDT Slemcecescsecrcucesacscse sete ttetetesccsssocaeersocsoes 2,459.5 18.4 1,009.1 522.4 556.8 4,566.2 3,504.9 
TO Mereccssenesscsteeeetstse stubsassesesnsoreaveseoess 1,863.9 239 1,022.6 585.9 390.6 3,886.9 2,950.6 
MSD SO eeees.ecestccscessesersacssetoseserscsevacetocnes sc 2,037.6 2341 936.6 453.2 579.0 4,029.6 Balog) 
BS Sibieercc ss cseccesaes oosesues Settee resestissascacecores 2,865.3 95.8 833.7 174.0 402.4 4,371.1 3,755.4 
MS SOfmacctcesecsoscesvesertsseressicsceassczsrsetscasens 2,454.9 120.1 782.3 70.8 365.0 B32 3,438.6 
WS SS erence sevscsttesthsonscvectotescecuscasscvonseseean 2,373.8 368.2 739.1 21.0 703.3 4,205.4 4,016.8 
MS Gar ceeneteecas secvace ett eeen sacs es eeeeearee eens 1,692.1 48.6 690.8 W222 678.4 3,182.1 3,246.4 
MO SEES svectecencctcces sensveescccscsece Sesccesasiosens 523.9 50.1 773.0 2179 710.8 3,275.6 Nek 
BO SG csccsspensessvassscescesecescosse areosoucsscveneeae 2,274.1 43.4 844.5 247.4 686.3 4,095.6 3,348.3 
BD Si) sccccesssscresssasassesseuseSetsesecoosversabscnence 6,163.3 54.5 919.5 405.2 660.6 8,203.2 5,782.4 
MSS arescnnavecssccsests cess ssnccessistser= ensvsieny oe 12,608.3 908.3 807.2 Skee. © 504.7 16,197.6 12,036.5 
WO SO eaitccencteeectes tersstaccecestetssntnreusetrosse 11,489.3 2,660.9 740.6 1,377.4 527.7 16,795.8 12,780.7 


() Convertible foreign currency of the Exchange Fund Account, the Receiver General for Canada and the Bank of Canada 
Source: Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 74 
Canada's International Investment Position for Selected Years 


1926 - 1989 


(billions of dollars) 


Canada's assets 


Canadian 
banks’ net 
Government of foreign 

Official Canada loans currency 

Direct Portfolio international and sub- Non-bank asset Other Total 
Year investment — investment reserves scriptions deposits‘) position assets assets) 

1926 Messen siesscsseseccecnesctas 0.4 0.5 --- --- --- a5 0.4 le) 
[OS Oe erctessttetesecsctenres oes 0.4 0.8 --- --- --- --- 0.3 ES 
[OS O errseteessctscecerecnecetss 0.7 0.7 0.5 --- --- --- 0.0 9 
OAS eesreecnttecsrcesnercescsosse 0.7 0.6 1.7 0.7 --- 0.1 0.2 4.0 
NO) ocecrocree creosote 1.0 0.6 2.0 Zl --- 0.1 0.1 Se 
[We Sicectcoscceseacoecnocnsccoccoen ied 1.0 2.0 V7 --- 0.4 0.3 7.1 
TOGO rcssetcrrtscsssasesencucese> Is) 1:3 2.0 1.6 --- Ne 0.3 8.9 
WO GS eeretercneese-cecestecescers<: 335 IES) 3h) 1.6 0.4 0.4 1.8 12.9 
OJ Oleertessects-tcssescesesseenss= 6.2 2.8 4.7 ZS 1S 72. Ze 22.0 
OW Sicorcrcanccertentrn es: 10.5 4.2 5.4 5.2 1.2 1.4 5.9 33.8 
LOS Opeecntrscervessensccresnctssss 27.0 8.9 4.8 10.8 37 --- 14.7 69.9 
ROS errrattceicsscsrceswencsstscsse 33.8 9.2 5.2 12.0 11.4 --- 16.7 88.4 
NORD eeersrerrtsscscesscasostec 35.6 9.8 4.7 14.9 jleyl --- 16.6 96.6 
OSS peers a .cessecsseceerre=s 39.9 137 52 15.4 14.4 --- 16.2 104.9 
OSA Merecestocesessssseccovesnece 47.4 16.8 4.2 17.9 17-3 --- 18.5 122.0 
VOSS peesseee: ccssesceenccnsec=- 54.1 19.0 4.6 19.4 16.2 --- 18.9 WG 2e2 
198 Grrrcccerccrscsceesesoeesoeasare 58.6 20.7 Spi! 19.5 20.0 --- 20.4 144.7 
WO Siereeretcccccesesenecencer=s 66.1 22 10.7 19.5 18.2 --- 221 159.2 
LOS Speereceiccscsresecesnscoreess 70.4 Papes]| 19'S 1935 Na? --- 24.0 iB 
WOSOeeceateccctccsarsncreerones=s 74.0 25.0 19.5 20.1 15.9 --- 26.0 180.5 


(1) Prior to 1965, included in Canadian banks' net foreign currency asset position. 
(2) Data for 1926 and 1930 excluded short-term receivables and payables. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Canada’s International Investment Position (67-202). 
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Table 74 (continued) 

Canada's International Investment Position for Selected Years 
1926 - 1989 

(billions of dollars) 


Canada's liabilities 


Canadian 
Non-resident bank's net 
equity in foreign Net inter- 
Canadian currency Money national Cumulative 
Direct Portfolio assets liability market Other Total investment statistical 

Year investment investment abroad position securities(!) liabilities liabilities position discrepancy 
OZO ss .<... 1.8 39 --- --- --- 0.7 6.4 -5.1 0.0 
1930%...:.. 2.4 4.9 --- --- --- 0.7 8.0 -6.5 0.0 
HOBO Sess. 75) 4.3 0.2 --- --- 0.6 74 -5.5 0.0 
1945....... Sacff 4.1 0.2 --- --- 1.1 8.1 -4.1 -0.1 
1950 s26<0-6 4.0 4.4 0.3 --- --- 1.4 10.1 -4.2 -0.3 
HOSS scv0-<- WS Sy 0.7 --- --- 1.8 15.4 -8.3 OES 
1960....... Ae, US 1.1 --- --- 3.1 25.0 -16.1 -0.5 
1965....... 17.4 10.1 1.6 --- --- 5.8 34.9 -22.0 -0.4 
BDO ssess0e 26.4 14.9 2.8 --- --- Us) 52.0 -30.0 1.6 
MOTD seseees 37.4 28.2 3:9 --- --- 14.0 83.5 -49.7 We? 
1980....... 61.7 69.7 9.8 7.0 4.4 23.6 176.2 -106.3 20.5 
1981... 66.6 83.2 10.8 WBS 4.3 28.5 218.7 -130.3 29.0 
HO SZ dresses 68.8 97.0 11.4 229 2.6 24.7 DUES -130.8 Biel 
1983 =...2. 714 110.0 --- 25.8 4.4 24.0 241.5 -136.6 36.8 
1984....... 84.1 122.8 --- 2729 6.0 24.1 264.9 -142.9 43.2 
OSS ic...s- 87.2 145.1 --- 30.9 Shs) 26.4 294.4 -162.1 49.5 
1986....... 92.4 170.4 --- 24.8 Tee) 30.0 8255 -180.8 52.6 

LO Si esqc0- 101.5 181.5 --- 26.9 10.4 33.0 353.4 -194.2 55.6 
1988....... 109.1 187.0 --- 27.8 19.4 34.4 377.8 -204.6 57.4 
1989....... 2 206.8 --- Zou 20.2 37-9 409.8 -229.3 60.2 
eee COE...” 


(1) Prior to 1980, included in Other liabilities. 
(2) Data for 1926 and 1930 excluded short-term receivables and payables. 
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Reference Table 75 

Price of Foreign Currencies in Canada 
1952 - 1989 

(average of daily rates) 


Belgian French German Italian Japanese Dutch Swedish Swiss British U.S. 
Year franc franc mark lira yen guilder krona franc pound dollar 
LOS 2:2e. Neceesns aot sates etastteseccaeaee 0.0195 0.280 0.233 0.00157 0.00272 0.258 0.189 0.227 2.734 0.979 
L953 ee rekccecaeers =e cusatesontoaceesnasts 0.0197 0.281 0.234 0.00158 0.00273 0.259 0.190 0.229 2.767 0.983 
VOS4 ce pecesssssecsesscciseesecvessicees 0.0195 0.278 0.232 0.00156 0.00270 0.257 0.188 0.227 2.734 0.973 
[95 Dis cccscosorgetsesscsesacsorenstacteusas 0.0196 0.282 0.234 0.00158 0.00274 0.259 0.191 0.230 2.754 0.986 
1OSG ee csc erect cctsecctectecstestetens 0.0197 0.281 0.234 = 0.00158 0.00273 0.257 0.190 0.230 PPG aV2 0.984 
DSi] cencncrere-accatstexesnotseseesseces 0.0191 0.256 0.228 0.00154 0.00266 0.251 0.185 0.224 2.679 0.959 
|hesy oan corer recreneon anak chaotic 0.0195 0.231 0.232 0.00156 0.00270 0.257 0.188 0.226 2.728 0.971 
LOSO erscsrschdsteccsicacaesstesscoresese 0.0192 0.196 0.230 0.00154 0.00266 0.254 0.185 0.222 2.694 0.959 
1 9GO ce aresseacess.sstecntcenssstecsseacs 0.0195 0.198 0.233 0.00156 0.00269 0.257 0.188 0.225 223 0.970 
19 GI eres ncccssicessstsnssectenesueses 0.0203 0.207 0.252 0.00163 0.00281 0.279 0.196 0.235 2.839 1.013 
962 eee ee sore scsnsscacesdescastacess 0.0215 0.218 0.267 0.00172 0.00297 0.297 0.207 0.247 3.001 1.069 
L963 Wee rec crsctce cus soneseasecusrerseeess 0.0216 0.220 0.271 0.00174 0.00300 0.300 0.208 0.250 3.020 1.079 
G4 teense oa ceracsnstssentecercehs 0.0217 0.220 0.271 0.00173 0.00300 0.299 0.209 0.250 3.012 1.079 
VOGS Fepccetevsscrttscsstveseeesstsetores 0.0217 0.220 0.270 0.00173 0.00299 0.299 0.209 0.249 3.014 1.078 
POGOe ecccescseerseescerecerss 0.0216 0.219 0.269 0.00173 0.00298 0.298 0.209 0.249 3.009 1.077 
VO Oiber retest ssctcsetteceettssecestesesess 0.0217 0.219 0.271 0.00173 0.00298 0.299 0.209 0.249 2.962 1.079 
VOCS ies cstecc cetcseeesvesccercastsees 0.0216 0.218 0.270 0.00173 0.00299 0.298 0.209 0.250 Pessyy fs) 1.077 
NOOO wrerecrs secestessssassenreee seer reas 0.0215 0.208 0.275 0.00172 0.00301 0.297 0.208 0.250 2.574 1.077 
VO] Oveiestoscscatscsesessscsersansesectes 0.0210 0.189 0.286 0.00167 0.00292 0.289 0.201 0.242 2.502 1.044 
ILS) ea enh terre CCS eC TORE 0.0208 0.183 0.291 0.00163 0.00291 0.289 0.198 0.246 2.469 1.010 
MOD Destcc scexctrtctscseesccescerserees 0.0225 0.196 0.311 0.00170 0.00327 0.309 0.208 0.259 2.479 0.991 
LOTS ere cescesccwtouees scranemerorete: 0.0258 0.226 0.378 0.00172 0.00370 0.360 0.230 0.317 2.452 1.000 
VOT AME eh sreestesctescrentsnetersses:? 0.0252 0.204 0.379 0.00150 0.00335 0.365 0.221 0.330 2.288 0.978 
UOT Sieresetasccesense teesscstsasseessntse 0.0277 0.238 0.414 0.00156 0.00343 0.403 0.246 0.394 Pade) 1.017 
VOR Oriressnserenoscerecctesnrersecccensenes 0.0256 0.207 0.392 0.00119 0.00333 0.373 0.227 0.395 1.781 0.986 
LO eireece cccipescacceesenssereesersustees 0.0297 0.217 0.459 =: 0.00121 0.00398 0.434 0.238 0.445 1.857 1.063 
LOG Bi Seeccseceracstves sevseset sersasoscoes 0.0363 0.254 0.570 0.00135 0.00548 0.529 0.253 0.644 2.191 1.141 
TOTO er rcssctactoscstccssncansanescsdecete 0.0400 0.276 0.640 0.00141 0.00537 0.584 0.273 0.705 2.486 GLIA 
VO SO Riaceseecenctncescecsczscacecsesessses 0.0400 0.277 0.644 0.00137 0.00519 0.589 0.276 0.698 2.720 1.169 
LOSE ME cectecctaciscdsessescstes 0.0324 0.222 0.532 0.00106 0.00545 0.482 0.238 0.613 2.430 T1999 
POS Direc sttacs ccetperscceseacterennre: 0.0271 0.189 0.509 0.00091 0.00497 0.462 0.198 0.609 2.158 1.234 
VOSS etre coves acestuestesectontosessstoees 0.0242 0.162 0.483 0.00081 0.00519 0.433 0.161 0.588 1.869 232 
VORA eet rcsctcscesiecteneocacoiossseesven 0.0225 0.149 0.456 0.00074 0.00546 0.404 0.157 0.552 1.728 1.295 
LOSS eee stocesscssaccrsscsucotvauserss 0.0232 0.153 0.468 0.00072 0.00577 0.415 0.160 0.562 1.771 1.366 
NOR 6 veresescnetercse esevecsstsesestecap os 0.0312 0.201 0.643 0.00094 0.00830 0.570 0.195 Osa 2.038 1.389 
WO ST Sicsescoccacus spaizestesstessaeswoees 0.0356 0.221 0.739 0.00102 0.00919 0.656 0.209 0.891 2.173 1.326 
VOSS eee wresrcatescsursiesseversi covers 0.0336 0.207 0.703 0.00095 0.00961 0.625 0.201 0.844 293 1231 
8 Ores ntecte deste csacenteseceseutecess 0.0301 0.186 0.631 0.00086 0.00860 0.559 0.184 0.725 1.94] 1.184 


Source: Bank of Canada. 
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Reference Table 76 
Indexes of Exchange Rates 
1972 - 1989 

(1981 = 100) 


Price of Canadian dollar in Price of United States dollar in 
Other G-10 Total G-10 Other G-10 Total G-10 

Year United States Countries Countries Canada Countries Countries 
OTT 9 iene I, eee ee Ra eee 121.0 135377 123.4 82.6 115.7 103.0 
MO Sere ce acre reeset tostesetccacetercaepeteceyestsse 119.9 122.6 120.3 83.4 104.5 96.7 
ING Aree thc cect uiccctc contest ctevevctesss-tstosnssveep sess 122.6 130.9 124.0 81.6 109.1 98.7 
an race ee eae aac cecacdawted see ceoaet sess 117.9 124.8 119.0 84.8 107.6 99.2 
ORS coce APPR Aa a ROSA ra OSPR Cae 121.6 138.3 124.3 82.2 114.3 102.0 
QU isteettes ceca cec eects ec ce etsnctchesiseccesnessenesssss 112.8 122.8 114.5 88.7 108.6 101.2 
LOT Gree eiree meter crcasccnccssticcsctssosececcsoss 105.2 97.4 103.8 95.1 91.8 92.9 
Fee ce once er tc aees Ceeeatas tees cesceescasanove 102.4 91.8 100.5 97.7 89.4 92.2 
SSO tees eececn cc ceoce traces seescecegveessssusseceveceses 102.5 91.5 100.6 97.5 89.5 92.2 
HO) Siberian: cc cte testes stecctocscttusashscoass cacessveees 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
IG) Ri) ne rere te cece ect cnckcnessscosacscceros 97.2 110.5 99.3 102.9 113.5 109.7 
ROR Spree ors ee octet tent segresceratsusectaaerseecssee 97.3 116.1 100.3 102.8 118.2 112.6 
MO RATE eee casa acccae arose casteus ssanaestosussteassses 92.6 119.1 96.6 108.0 126.9 120.0 
ORS tree enact Meee ercceosnuresonatactasesss 87.8 115.9 92.0 113.9 129.9 124.1 
IDES se ni soir ne am crete EEE 86.3 86.2 86.3 115.9 97.4 103.4 
NG Rafter ceertarecntccssserecscecosnsceunnssees¢ 90.4 77.8 88.2 110.6 83.5 92.0 
OS Creer etter crnareccacriasvecnreseocecseswoctess 97.4 78.2 93.9 102.7 771.9 85.7 
NS) SO eee he eeereet sine seccnsencdescessstaacesencstons 101.3 87.4 98.8 98.8 83.8 88.7 
Sipe ceesete eres csceverescesseasertacseas 88.1 80.1 86.7 113.5 88.1 96.1 
ROR meee ee etee ae tere vancecsensesteresttsapace 89.9 80.7 88.3 ides 86.9 94.7 
NG SN eee erecta ee ccscsese-c.coceeteecscerncs 90.9 80.7 89.1 110.0 86.2 93.8 
OIA AN esi SRS ere ORE co 90.9 78.0 88.6 110.0 83.3 91.7 
MOSH reer eee nesccrtcscscecerercertesssees 89.4 75.6 86.9 111.9 82.1 91.4 
NOS TRD Ee ocrnccreccscerteracesacersecceconcconesestetentie 89.6 ies) 87.4 iWBCH 84.0 92.7 
OSTA serra corre esata co desacc ceca castseat cesses 90.4 80.2 88.6 110.6 86.2 93.9 
ORIN ee rece etescettrcateta tec crcasccassetsestasatses 90.4 79.8 88.6 110.6 85.6 93.5 
VR TUS Te cous coerce crateteshceececreasccsosestessekatves 91.1 78.4 88.9 109.7 83.5 91.8 
HS) Sef Ole eee etter eae cttcccecctccsssssscosteneestee 91.5 78.3 89.2 109.2 83.1 91.3 
ORT cetera et aeto mre nc cccctecccernsectcessess 91.1 73.4 87.8 109.8 78.2 88.0 
Sim ete reece eit ten ccescserecnccocecnsesscesess 91.7 ilch 87.9 109.0 IY? 85.6 
MOQ Reyer ere entree etsccctcrcsccosecerssersr sense 93.3 72.7 89.5 107.2 75.6 85.3 
HR Saber reser eee eette setae ssecccassecmseesesssees 94.6 1 91.0 105.8 ies 86.0 
NOR SPI e a eeee ett stetetedec.csscssescuscess cesses 96.0 74.9 92.1 104.2 75.8 84.6 
NS) SRA ere ee eee eee eetcatscctccnccccnnsessaseness 97.1 74.8 92.9 103.0 74.9 83.6 
MOORS BN ice eeettre tee Receare tacos tunressccenescusess 96.9 Pel 92.9 103.2 1S 84.0 
MOS Se eccee recone pore ctenecstacesucceonccocaccsceees 98.5 78.8 94.9 101.5 Wilell 85.3 
NO) Sigur eters conceveetreacecerescure-cuesecesesees 99.3 83.2 96.4 100.7 81.4 87.6 
IIR vi Niae eeecseeckecenececeeetcosb Soccer 97.9 83.1 95.3 102.1 82.5 88.8 
OS SWS meet eeroeee tcceseentacssarccsccreseseacssss® 97.7 82.9 95.1 102.3 82.4 88.8 
OR Ra Once er trccts ser ceacestoteetocecscscconoseneoenees 99.5 81.5 96.2 100.5 79.6 86.3 
MOUS SMIN eeprvecccrcascccetsancsncec ceseccarascaqseocsuosess 98.5 714 94.6 101.5 76.3 84.3 
NOS Sa eter aeons errr ceesestcccrotrecsassanessvascee 100.2 78.9 96.3 99.8 76.5 83.9 
MO SOM error ceccces cote sect coe seates oct teceesoconss 100.6 82.1 97.2 99.4 79.3 85.8 
1S) SS OME cent eens eye aces cesvstet ses vassees 100.8 82.7 97.5 99.2 79.8 86.0 
NPS OUN ieee cer cccectetatecwcresdessssentssorssrooses 100.3 83.8 97.3 99.7 81.1 87.1 
MS) SOA erences ose eee sesarceerre-sceceactscsisccsese 100.9 84.8 98.0 99.1 81.7 87.3 
MOR OMM ets tse fee tacetcnetesseectcnseesatcsserece 100.5 88.0 98.3 99.5 85.1 89.8 
BS) SOM eet eee atc cctes cacctecroecassonsesocscoss 100.0 90.5 98.4 100.0 87.8 91.8 
MS QO eee rosette ocsdcctsctcccesscosoccsaasacens 100.8 87.9 98.6 99.2 84.6 89.4 
NO ROA reece eh etasce, crcccsetecceneracassessoresnes 102.0 90.1 99.9 98.0 85.7 89.8 
SOUS Bien sree eee ree sireen ocerstarcerciersaensres 101.4 91.1 99.6 98.6 87.3 91.1 
MS) ROC) eet seeeer cr aseeres avescessaesenstesseoes 102.0 89.5 99.8 98.0 85.0 89.3 
IQ ROMIN een terete ee ccescoarsstrccestesentsccenecsess 102.5 89.6 100.2 97.6 84.7 89.0 
TO SORD rere coe tan vosradaescnsctennosneseacsnonnsr 103.2 88.5 100.6 96.9 83.0 87.6 
i ie Se ee 


Sources: Bank of Canada and Department of Finance. 


Reference Table 77 
Money Market and Eurodollar Rates)) 
1986 - 1989 


(per cent) 
United 

Month Canada States Japan 
UO SG ciecmeecvectsstessecasens 10.55 7.04 7.06 
DOS Og ierreereseeseereectesenets Ii55 7.03 6.00 
TO SG IMR ecerecetencecesccsses 10.19 6.59 Sy) 
VOSO Age .creccssee-csssesesose> 8.72 6.06 4.97 
1986 Mi ec seereeerstsce 8.33 6.12 4.62 
PO SGM cercen ccasseyscacnceesreacs 8.59 6.21 4.66 
LOS Ga) etre eine seteccecsrs 8.26 5.84 4.69 
1986 (A cctevcssccstteasccseseates 8.33 Spo 4.77 
IO8G3S Meereed.cccteresssseaess 8.35 Sle 4.44 
RRO O he ea eerenecaa eee 8.30 5.18 4.30 
LOS GUN ieseecnncccccx-cecorsscse 8.24 5:39 4.34 
LOR OMD a rece ce eerseccessese 8.24 5.49 4.39 
OSH ce eerseceeesetsensscensace 7.24 5.45 4.31 
VO SHBR i asecncv:asesesescsssave 7.28 Sho!) 4.21 
TORT AM earc-ecsceee-sccsenees 6.80 5.56 3.94 
NOS GPA reesccassececresseon2e3 8.08 5.76 3.91 
OST ite cgesceev-ccssseeeceees 8.19 S75 345 
LOS ielieeitse.c.ceecensecsesessen 8.29 5.69 3.66 
VOR TAT setees socu-acencssecevescoss 8.97 5.78 3.58 
VOSTOA scsi cient geevetsecss 8.99 6.00 3.68 
OSHS ee ctesstecceecteepee oss. 9.35 6.32 SoH 
LOB O recnezcctce cooseeseress 7.84 6.40 3.87 
TOSTEIN ccsesoreserserscseeiseese 8.31 5.81 3.91 
NO STAD ecceence toccccsecesess 8.41 5.80 3.96 
NOS RS) Morte. ttesereerseresess 8.37 5.90 3.85 
1G SSS cyesse stereusesscstsgt as 8.32 5.69 3.84 
TOS SUR estsceteesecseeccs 8.53 5.69 3.84 
IOS SHAN srcsccnscesseurarcvens 8.87 5.92 3.87 
NOS SAM sserce-s-cacs-sseesserss 8.92 6.27 3.88 
LOS SPU eieasteccccnsscersassness Ono 6.50 3.94 
VOR SPU etcccere-stestescosseaeess O29 6.73 4.03 
VOSS AME yes csecseteswsssscese 9.98 7.02 4.13 
VOSS tS eee ccs cecececessccsseess 10.33 (28 4.26 
NOSSKOR eee cncsecesestessteness 10.29 7.34 4.29 
NOSSi Nien sccssscescsescneesssees 10.76 7.68 4.46 
NOS Sm erccece-ctencecesnssanees 10.94 8.09 4.58 
O89 WU Respeczseso2ec-cecenssevese 11.18 8.29 4.44 
TO SO Teesttesescessestoenctess 11.61 8.48 4.56 
UO SOU Me scscecscnsessecssorese 12.14 8.83 4.71 
L989 EAM eceettseteesec tise 12.37 8.70 4.60 
NOS ORM eee seererseeecnoes 12.17 8.40 4.96 
U9 SOU eccerscctes-eeecioarets 12.08 8.22 Syeil 
LO SOW Mereetees acces encnsss 12.11 TEP 5:33 
NOB OSA ee eesrrcerceess 12.16 7.91 5.42 
PO SOS meee sarccenrecrreuerssnsee 12.23 We 5.61 
TO S9iO Ree tet cesssosessens (Vasil) Ws 6.12 
TO SOUN eecsicecstentscaseaesceses 12.21 7.67 6.68 
LO SO" Dee cre secre teteeceee 12722 7.64 6.75 


(1) For the United States, data represent the three-month treasury bill, rather than the Federal Funds Rate. 


France 


9.08 
8.92 


Source: International Monetary Fund, /nternational Financial Statistics. 
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West 


Germany 


United 
Kingdom 


12.60 
12.45 
LT 2 
10.46 
10.09 
9.66 
O75 
OFS 
9.96 
10.87 
10.99 
10.97 


Nether- 
lands 


Belgium 


Eurodollar 
London 


Reference Table 78 

Monetary Aggregates 

1966 - 1989 

(millions of dollars, average of Wednesdays) 


OS OT ee eee ee 


M2 plus 
other non- 
Currency M1 plus MIA plus personal Currency 
and daily other fixed-term + total 
demand interest notice deposits Canadian 
deposits chequable deposits + foreign dollar 
less and non- and currency privately 
private personal personal deposits held 

Currency sector notice term of chartered 

Monetary outside float deposits deposits residents bank 

Year base!) banks (M1) (M1A) (M2) (M3) deposits 
i NGO Ssaetacarpscesctoenietso can ceca eee 85599 2,361 7,209 --- --- --- 19,747 
NS Gieranevenrectes sites pace sassesevesesceccenencsctnns« 3,880 2,585 7,898 --- --- --- 22,163 
MOG Seeeecrrgteeeereen score orarecs sue tieesessonessarse 3,912 YS 8,252 8,902 22,086 --- 25,452 
HI OO) estrone tenccs contcas fersuetecsesetnesessecceeneso: 4,299 3,062 8,835 9,473 24,461 --- 27,874 
NS) 7 reenter Mean cncc seuncens stirs testuccccenasess 4,534 BIZ 9,056 9,712 26,231 32,924 29,794 
OGM ers erbecieccoscnocce ta eA ee aon eee 5,095 3,586 10,221 11,298 29,525 36,375 34,101 
NOD ee tate sens se ctcstcsccesecceseceesses: 5,896 4,073 11,682 12,704 32,709 41,491 40,119 
NOG Boctsreceonettaansctoecs Bornean peace 6,811 4,674 13,394 14,389 BGGouz 47,897 45,751 
NO AMe re eet teeter ices ccc ecceecscosersncerersteren?= UP 5,340 14,637 15,649 45,152 60,139 55,386 
MOG erteetecrettestrecencertee eer cececarsscesrtsresesax: 9,051 6,075 16,649 18,104 S979 69,340 65,404 
{TO reeobnctonchacceneaceesoncbepamoanoasooa ces 10,117 6,766 17,991 19,466 58,732 82,306 76,698 
[O77 setccmcca caso secec eRe eee aaa ecco 11,168 7,363 19,509 21,199 67,119 95,888 88,907 
NOH Sieneeteceete racers ccyeconeseverscetsesrsnc=7= 12,550 8,140 21,475 23,533 74,586 109,622 100,203 
TS FO ert receretehcsasscescetceseeessnesttviasescas- 13,874 8,863 22,983 25,283 86,356 131,376 119,819 
NOR is tepeccensoieece eer aera Moen ee 14,943 9,444 24,406 27,574 102,527 152,837 141,292 
LG) Silene eeteccnerer te onesenn sr etsscrescecseerass cc 16,048 10,035 25,247 29,284 117,901 173,048 164,039 
NO SO metre treresenr tes eters aresceneseccsecucstactesess 16,226 10,592 25215 30,617 129,080 180,556 173,976 
MO SG weet ereceeteseccre tects atacoasessseazesacsenetece=- 16,477 11,514 27,749 35,441 136,524 181,848 175,508 
OSA eee erst ccrsctresceseseccessctesers 16,553 12,409 28,725 40,611 142,568 185,594 178,778 
NO Revere terseteet eres scescastscesecuneseeceseneenr==- 17,277 13,323 29,926 55,403 156,050 196,356 189,199 
MOR Garces terete cteereeaccnssncsncsocet sateweesey=os 18,437 14,365 31,407 68,684 169,594 209,099 201,072 
SO erates csrertetets eesesastscestorssesecrens spree 19,475 15,454 35,505 79,139 - 186,738 222 218,637 
NOS Sameesccaseeessrer tecarssevecacesseccccerserc==< 20,410 16,682 37,629 80,015 200,882 245,137 236,958 
LS) SO eer eeteneerere coos recess cearsereersnesecceesuere=: 21,518 17,855 39,366 84,124 227,183 2I2Z 12 264,220 


(1) Series unadjusted for changes in reserve requirements. 
Source: Bank of Canada. 
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Table 78.1 
Change in Monetary Aggregates 


1967 - 1989 
(per cent) 
M2 plus 
other non- 
Currency M1 plus MIA plus personal Currency 
and daily other fixed-term + total 
demand interest notice deposits Canadian 
deposits chequable deposits + foreign dollar 
less and non- and currency privately 
private personal personal deposits held 
Currency sector notice term of chartered 
Monetary outside float deposits deposits residents bank 
Year base banks (M1) (MIA) (M2) (M3) deposits 
NOG The ereccszstescctsssscerecscesss 7.8 9:5 9.6 --- --- --- 1222 
Co ic dacrcncecerecorenrsecpocpeocnn 0.8 FES 4.5 --- --- --- 14.8 
VO GOs cere ccectcressesscctbeceesaseee 9.9 10.4 tel 6.4 10.8 --- a) 
LOU Ot eerrrer tests scssersregeescerse 5.5 6.8 2S 2 1k? --- 6.9 
Oi eeteeterestsescccssssearensaessees 12.4 9.6 129 16.3 12.6 10.5 14.5 
Oi Danecreetertceeeeeccucsacetoeresrets IS)57/ 13.6 14.3 12.4 10.8 14.1 17.6 
LOMB eerste etre cacceceetecestest 15.5 14.8 14.6 13.3 14.7 15.4 14.0 
7A Seeeerses etctescsrecsctereersecers 1325 14.3 93 8.8 20.4 25.6 INS) 
1 Of Sieesde sce sectesessesseueetsasecsnee en 13.8 137) 15.7 15). Iy3! 18.1 
NO] Geer ecrtectcencscstssseeteccever« 11.8 11.4 8.1 Ue 13.0 18.7 hiies 
NO Perera ceectecetsssstcweserseosee: 10.4 8.8 8.4 8.9 14.3 16.5 15.9 
NOS Seereateaters ccectccroeseresces 12.4 10.6 10.1 11.0 viet 14.3 7 
NOS Betererceescncens Sees sancornenese 10.5 8.9 7.0 74 15.8 19.8 19.6 
NOS OMe rere cccensescacsrecsvesncerer Tet 6.6 6.2 ot 18.7 16.3 IS) 
NO Rileereettertersavaestscreersenrs: 74 6.3 3.4 6.2 15.0 132 16.1 
OR 2eeerrterrsscecsctassateassteceess ile) 215) -0.1 4.6 95 4.3 6.1 
NOS Seeeeretecssscceresscseenerecss 1.5 8.7 10.0 15.8 5.8 0.7 0.9 
NORA eeereerecetecsscscecrareesets 0.5 7.8 3.5 14.6 4.4 P| 1D) 
OBS sereetcccscessstsoceceacsesasncee 4.4 7.4 4.2 36.4 9.5 5.8 5.8 
VOR Gresceeretessctcsestssscererer sven 6.7 7.8 5.0 24.0 8.7 6.5 6.3 
NO Riemer ccreocesscscoenocesees 5.6 7.6 13.0 Sy? 10.1 8.7 8.7 
NOS Roper setts ccncsccsscsecstcnseee 4.8 8.0 6.0 ie 7.6 UES 8.4 
O89 eee trees ccececcscroc essere 5.4 7.0 4.6 yl if} je Miles: 
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Reference Table 79 
Selected Interest Rates: Canada and United States 


1971 - 1990 
(Average of last Wednesday of each month) 
(per cent) 
Canada United States 
Govern- US. 
90-day 5-year ment of 90-day govern- Corporate 
prime Bank conven- Canada Cor- commer- Bank ment bonds 
3-month cor- prime tional bonds: porate Federal cial prime 5- industrial 
Bank treasury porate lending mortgage over bonds Discount funds paper lending —-year average 
Year rate bills paper rate rate 10 years (MYW) rate rate (adjusted) rate bond (Moody's) 
1971 5) 3.6 4.5 6.5, 9.4 6.9 --- 4.8 4.7 S.2 Doi 6.0 7.6 
1972 4.8 3.6 5.1 6.0 Oo UP --- 4.5 4.5 4.3 ayo) 6.0 7.4 
Lo73 6.1 3:5 eS) 7.6 9.6 7.6 --- 6.5 8.8 8.5 8.2 6.9 7.6 
1974 8.5 7.8 10.5 10.8 12 8.9 --- WS) 10.4 10.3 10.8 7.8 8.8 
1975 8.5 7.4 7.9 9.4 11.4 9.0 --- 6.2 5.8 6.3 Vell 7.8 92 
1976 3) 8.9 oe 10.0 11.8 ee --- 5 Sal a) 6.8 2. 8.8 
1977 Te cz, 7.5 8.5 10.4 8.7 1.6 55 5.6 2s// 6.9 7.0 8.3 
1978 9.0 8.7 8.8 OFT, 10.6 O38 10.1 UD 8.0 8.3 oe 8.4 8.9 
1979 i125) 17 12 29 12.0 10.2 10.9 10.4 Wiles: 11.4 12.8 DS) Se, 
1980 1S) 12.8 132 14.3 14.3 12S 13°3 11.8 2 13.0 15.4 lea 12.4 
1981 Nahe) ei 18.3 19.3 18.1 Ip 16.3 13.4 16.0 ID 18.7 14.4 14.6 
1982 14.0 13c7 14.1 15.8 ie) 14.3 15.9 10.9 eS 12a) 14.6 29 14.4 
1983 9.6 93 DS 12 1335 11.8 27 8.5 9.0 O22 10.8 10.8 12.3 
1984 VS 11.1 lez 1251 13.6 12.8 135 8.8 10.1 10.4 12.0 12:2 1332 
1985 9.6 9.4 9.6 10.6 1222 11.0 11.7 ded UE) 8.2 9.9 10.1 11.8 
1986 92 9.0 9.2 10.5 lA? 23) 10.4 6.3 6.9 6.7 8.3 UP oo 
1987 8.4 8.1 8.4 DS Nile XY 10.7 Sef 6.7 6.9 8.2 Te 9.8 
1988 Dell 95 OF 10.8 11.6 10.2 10.9 6.2 7.6 WS 9.4 8.5 919 
1989 es) 12.1 EZ 13.3 12 KS, 10.8 6.9 9.2 QA 10.9 8.5 9.6 
(Last Wednesdays) 

1989 J 11.5 11.2 114 e253 122 10.2 11.0 6.5 onl Ie 10.5 9.1 10.0 
L989 ee Ly 11.6 Med 12.8 12e2 10.6 11.3 6.5 9.4 7 11.0 9.4 10.1 
1989 M 12.4 2a 12.4 13.5 12.4 10.5 11.3 7.0 9 10.4 les 9.6 10.2 
1989 A 12.6 12.4 12.6 135 2-7) 10.2 10.9 7.0 DS) 10.0 iiss Of 10.1 
1989 M 12.4 12. 12.4 1325) ips} 9.9 10.7 7.0 9.8 9.6 eS 8.6 9.8 
1989 J 12.3 12 eS 1325) ES 9.6 10.5 7.0 9.6 9.3 11.0 8.2 o)3) 
189 12:5 12.1 ers) 13:5 IES) 9.6 10.5 7.0 Onl 8.8 11.0 7.8 93 
1989 A 12.4 122 Wes} 13 11.8 9.6 10.6 7.0 9.0 8.8 10.5 8.3 9.4 
1989S 12.5 122 1253 13% 11.8 oO 10.9 7.0 9.0 8.9 10.5 8.3 9.4 
1989 O 12.4 122 255) 13.5 11.8 S) 10.5 7.0 8.7 8.6 10.5 7.8 9:2 
1989 N 12.5 12.2 123 SES) 11.8 9.8 10.8 7.0 8.5 8.4 10.5 7.8 8) 
1989 D 12.5 122 12.4 i355 hE) 97 10.8 7.0 8.4 8.5 10.5 UES oS 
1990 Joe 12:3 123 12.6 jlsy 12.0 10.0 et 7.0 8.2 8.4 10.0 8.4 9.6 
1990 F 13.3 132 13.4 14.3 12.4 10.6 Mod 7.0 8.3 8.4 10.0 8.4 9.6 
1990M_ 13.4 1353 13.4 143 Wane) 10.9 LES 7.0 8.3 8.5 10.0 8.5 OFT 
1990 A 13.8 13.6 13.7 14.8 [S37 IES 12.6 7.0 8.2 8.6 10.0 9.0 09 
1990M 14.1 1357 14.0 14.8 14.2 10.9 11.8 7.0 8.2 8.5 10.0 8.6 9.8 


| es pede’ 9 i te aes eel A ae oer a ea ee ae ea nae IG 


Source: Bank of Canada. 
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Reference Table 80 
Consumer Credit 


1962 - 1989 
(millions of dollars except where otherwise noted) 
Flows Outstandings 
Trust Trust Ratio of 
Credit and Credit and consumer 
unions mort- unions mort- credit to | Con- 
and gage Insur- and gage — Insur- personal sumer 
caisses Quebec loan ance Other caisses Quebec loan ance Other — dispos- debt 
opu- savings com- com- __ lend- popu- savings com- com- _ lend- able service?) 

Year —_ Banks(@) laires bank panies panies ers!) Banks(@) aires bank panies _ panies ers(1) income % 
1962 153 72 5 0 15 165 1,183 525 13 0 386) 9 Ll> i\ea7/ 0.49 
1963 249 91 0 0 16 170 1,432 614 14 0 401 1,684 1.66 0.46 
1964 361 91 1 0 16 255) 1,793 705 15 0 416 = 1,939 PALS) 0.49 
1965 393 108 0 0 10 235 2,241 813 16 0 431 2,174 2.00 0.53 
1966 aha 123 1 0 38 173 2,458 937 16 0 472 2,347 1.34 0.54 
1967 522 188 2 0 31 61 2,980 1,094 17 0 510 2,408 1.81 0.58 
1968 692 152 4 0 66 230 3,672 1,247 21 0 581 2,691 2.38 0.76 
1969 485 148 7 0 105 405 4,157 1,401 24 0 694 3,096 2.20 0.89 
1970 506 93 -2 0 100 -68 4,663 1,493 22 0 798 2,928 113 0.97 
1971 1,114 197 3 0 US. -124 SHOT 1,690 PES 0 824 2,449 1.99 0.90 
1972 1,366 307 6 0 19 286 7,144 2,000 30 46 854 3,403 2.84 0.89 
1973 1,734 421 6 40 73 368 8,878 2,420 36 82 ODT Oye 3:23 0.99 
1974 1,939 Bad 6 64 178 159 10,817 2,762 a 145 spel pes. 941 2.80 V22 
1975 252 481 15 49 95 70 13,149 3,243 58 199 1,207 4,017 2.68 1.19 
1976 2,965 639 14 123 85 62 16,114 3,884 72 288 1,290 4,079 3.03 122 
1977 2,520 618 15 71 65 -15 18,634 4,512 87 368 1,371 4,054 Dey) 1.18 
1978 2,941 969 17 179 86 282 2M STS 5,490 104 649 1,456 4,459 2.81 1.20 
1979 3,507 728 Sy/ B35 196 7 25,081 6,218 141 981 1,657 4,565 2.74 1.59 
1980 3,667 174 Zl 559 300 58) 28,790 6,391 169 1,545 1,960 4,405 2ESS) 1.82 
1981 2,554 178 -15 329 678 487 29,447 6,083 154 1,872 2,644 4,870 oats DIES 
1982 213 -66 -24 161 210 -625 29,519 5,704 130 §=1,922 2,882 4,174 -0.05 [OS 
1983 988 734 67 315 -42 -44 30,368 6,255 197 2,239 2,866 4,115 0.73 1.38 
1984 2,966 765 -3 472 l 482 321095 7,128 1040 25/5 leee 2 Sees o8 1.56 1.26 
1985 4,118 959 38 ~=—-:1,007 -25 796 36,753 $242, ~231, .3,737 be 2,848,955,598 2.15 132 
1986 3,606 514 58 1,349 One 285 40,381 8,276 296 4,971 2,846 6,657 2.01 isis: 
1987 6,643 808 --- 1,357 7 952 47,148 9,206 =-- 0 0,12 12, 853,025 Dy 1.45 
1988 6,775 820 --- 1,175 51 896 53,893 10,026 --- 6,783 2,907 8,698 2.45 1.53 
1989 4,917 560 --- 1,182 46 = 1,518 58,987 10,846 --- 8,089 2,921 10,073 1.88 1.82 


Ea ar ree ee eee ee 
(1) Includes sales finance and consumer loan companies and other financial institutions. 

(2) Interest on consumer loans divided by personal disposable income. 

(3) Effective September 1987, Montreal City and District Savings Bank became part of the Chartered banks. 

Sources: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts (13-002), National Balance Sheet Accounts (13-214). 
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Reference Table 81 
Mortgage Lending 
1982 - 1989 


(millions of dollars except where otherwise noted) 


Seca ee eee EES eee ee ee 


Flows 
Banks (1) 
Trust companies (1) (2) 
Credit unions and caisses populaires 
Insurance and pension institutions 


Other private lenders: 
Mutual funds 
Property and casualty insurance companies 
Sales finance and consumer loan companies 
Quebec savings banks(2) (3) 
Non-financial private corporations 
Other private financial institutions 


Government sector: 
Federal 
Federal enterprises 
Provincial 
Provincial enterprises 


Total flows 


Outstandings 
Banks (1) 
Trust companies (1) (2) 
Credit unions and caisses populaires 
Insurance and pension institutions 


Other private lenders: 
Mutual funds 
Property and casualty insurance companies 
Sales finance and consumer loan companies 
Quebec savings banks (2) (3) 
Non-financial private corporations 
Other private financial institutions 


Government sector: 
Federal 
Federal enterprises 
Provincial 
Provincial enterprises 


Total outstandings 


Ratio of mortgage credit 

to personal disposable income (per cent) 
Mortgage credit growth (per cent) 
Residential construction growth (per cent) 


(1) Mortgage loan affiliates are consolidated with the 
(2) The activity of Crédit Foncier, which was part of the tru 

savings banks between 1981Q4 and 1986Q1. Since 
(3) Effective September 1987, Montreal City and Distri 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Acco 


then, 


1982 


136,011 


1.6 
ilo 
-14.5 


129 


1983 


-4,171 
10,716 


155 
423 


12,089 


8,150 
62,024 
18,440 
28,357 


148,624 


4.4 
9.3 
Dp 


st and mortgage lo 


1984 


1,040 
2,435 


38,174 
37,101 
20,258 
28,880 


1,209 
401 
681 

2,794 

5,502 
492 


204 
12,502 
3,889 
4,317 


156,404 
2.0 


Sz 
4.8 


1985 


6,431 
4,019 
1,581 
OTS 


15,433 


44,602 
40,984 
21,750 
30,893 


1,327 
396 
541 

3) ei 

5,974 

Sill 


186 
13,207 
3,769 
4,345 


M22 
4.8 


9.8 
13.0 


1986 


9,155 
7,032 
2,341 
STS 


1,930 
561 
528 

1,349 

5,806 
OW 


161 
12,914 
3,639 
4,396 


195,209 
6.7 


Su) 
22 


1987 


11,752 
8,738 
3,625 
3,883 


225,481 


8.0 
15.5 
Dilez 


1988 


14,200 
10,950 
3,255 
4,837 


43,697 


2,959 
620 
777 


6,300 
1,097 


90 
11,785 
3,441 
4,952 


258,841 
8.3 


14.8 
12 


banks and other mortgage loan companies with trust companies after 1984Q2. 
an companies before 1981, was included with that of the Quebec 
Crédit Foncier is part of the trust companies. 
ct Savings Bank became part of the Chartered banks. 
unts (13-002); National Balance Sheet Accounts (13-214). 


1989 


150 


34,558 


96,637 
81,655 
34,905 
50,067 


2,858 
626 
931 

6,715 

1,055 


74 
11,090 
3,441 
5,102 


295,156 
TS 


14.0 
10.1 


Reference Table 82 


Non-Financial Private Business: Net New Borrowing by Instrument 


1981 - 1989 
(millions of dollars) 


Flows 
Short-term instruments: 
Loans 
Finance and other short- 
term paper 
Sub-total 


Long-term instruments: 
Mortgages 
Bonds 
Stocks 
Sub-total 


Total: short-term and long- 
term instruments 


Outstandings 
Short-term instruments: 
Loans 
Finance and other short- 
term paper 
Sub-total 


Long-term instruments: 
Mortgages 
Bonds 
Stocks 
Sub-total 


Total: short-term and long- 
term instruments 


198] 


27,961 


559 
28,520 


13,623 


42,143 


102,714 


7,939 
110,653 


PAETTS 
37,698 
209,360 
274,831 


385,484 


1982 


-2,654 


671 
-1,983 


I 333d) 
2,838 
3,805 
7,980 


5,997 


104,418 


12,041 
116,459 


29,110 
42,151 
210,740 
282,001 


398,460 


1983 


-7,601 


1321 
-6,280 


1,367 
2,963 
6,095 
10,425 


4,145 


94,178 


13,969 
108,147 


30,488 
44,683 
222,901 
298,072 


406,219 


1984 


5,074 


664 
5,738 


649 
1,555 
8,796 

11,000 


16,738 


104,569 


15,820 
120,389 


31,140 
48,716 
247,948 
327,804 


448,193 


1985 


4,856 


1,675 
6,531 


2,607 
1,817 
10,839 
15,263 


21,794 


108,263 


17,830 
126,093 


33,694 
SoS 
275,015 
359,902 


485,995 


1986 


-2,150 


7,743 
95 


3,264 
3,405 
13,042 
19,711 


25,304 


102,136 


26,589 
128,725 


36,832 
55,256 
298,742 
390,830 


519,555 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts (13-002); National Balance Sheet Accounts (13-214). 
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1987 


6,332 
6,793 
13,125 


5,678 
2,809 
10,619 
19,106 


32,231 


104,871 


33,013 
137,884 


428,968 


566,852 


1988 


8,299 


11,248 
19,547 


111,229 


45,140 
156,369 


620,953 


1989 


Cie 


6,871 
20,790 


10,744 

7,988 
10,528 
29,260 


50,050 


128,648 


51,306 
179,954 


62,643 
71,031 
375,642 
509,316 


689,270 


Reference Table 83 


Total Funds Intermediated by Financial Institutions (Flows) 


(millions of dollars) 


1980 - 1989 
1980 
By instrument 
Consumer credit 4,782 
Bank loans 15,815 
Other loans 5,465 
Treasury bills 2229 
Short-term paper 243 
Mortgages 10,651 
Bonds 7,910 
Stocks 2,403 
Total 49,494 
By institution 
Banks 18,487 
Near-banks 11,910 
Insurance companies and 
pension funds 10,596 
Other private 4,713 
Public financial institutions 3,788 
Total 49,494 


1981 


4,211 
34,547 
RSME, 
504 
3,685 
6,917 
7,436 
3,819 


64,098 


37,093 
8,930 


12,148 
3,377 
2,550 


64,098 


1982 


-131 
-7,394 
2,593 
5,060 
4,394 
3,288 
9,163 
2,650 


19,583 


-11,015 
12,347 


12,059 
2,086 
4,106 


19,583 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts (13-002). 
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1983 


2,018 
-11,480 
3,216 
5,980 
-2,162 
11,783 
12,248 
6,619 


28,222 


-12,698 
21,399 


14,059 
Doe 
2,539 


28,222 


1984 


4,692 
4,937 
B55 
1,659 
1,594 
8,517 
10,167 
8,546 


43,665 


8,316 
11,058 


16,575 
5,190 
2,526 


43,665 


1985 


21,348 
10,576 


17,000 
9,456 
3,820 


62,200 


1986 


6,810 
-5,349 
3,820 
4,812 
6,835 
22,965 
12,346 
95131 


61,370 


9,247 
15,296 


17,025 
18,076 
1,726 


61,370 


1987 


9,850 
8,206 
5,513 
-2,813 
3,206 
29,490 
12,225 


aye 


2,260 


67,737 


22,701 
14,495 


16,793 
12,055 
1,693 


67,737 


1988 


S/N 
153925 
5,509 
5,847 
7,344 
32,920 
7,675 
2,099 


87,034 


38,046 
22,990 


20,600 
4,804 
594 


87,034 


1989 


8,223 
15,863 
2,762 
8,213 
3,636 
34,313 
8,305 
8,315 


89,630 


36,795 
22,026 


21,807 
6,506 
2,496 


89,630 


Reference Table 84 


Total Funds Intermediated by Financial Institutions (Outstandings) 


(millions of dollars) 


1981 - 1989 
1981 
By instrument 
Consumer credit 45,070 
Bank loans 127,706 
Other loans 27,220 
Treasury bills 11,769 
Short-term paper 13,685 
Mortgages 124,868 
Bonds 77,644 
Stocks 40,229 
Total 468,191 
By institution 
Banks 199,393 
Near-banks 90,306 
Insurance companies and 
pension funds 98,793 
Other private 45,871 
Public financial institutions 33,828 
Total 468,191 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Balance Sheet Accounts (13-214). 


1982 


44,331 
125,582 
28,228 
17,305 
19,016 
126,694 
86,623 
44,310 


492,089 


194,192 
101,145 


[OETA 
48,244 
37,337 


492,089 


1983 


46,040 
112,133 
31,176 
24,165 
viol 
eye) 
99,123 
53,925 


523,562 


179,507 
122,476 


128,464 
52,549 
40,566 


523,562 


132 


1984 


50,137 
1225565 
325623 
26,288 
18,181 
146,772 
109,535 
64,692 


570,793 


225,651 
100,790 


145,067 
56,251 
43,034 


570,793 


1985 


57,209 
128,505 
37,214 
28,360 
21,044 
161,746 
SE NS7/ 
19227 


638,442 


246,392 
111,265 


166,360 
67,697 
46,728 


638,442 


1986 


63,427 
119,285 
39,197 
33,688 
29,384 
185,558 
138,773 
95,783 


705,095 


252,008 
126,100 


190,393 
88,929 
47,665 


705,095 


1987 


72,953 
120,018 
44,425 
29,689 
33,815 
215,876 
151,393 
105,129 


773,298 


269,925 
138,116 


214,199 
101,357 
49,701 


773,298 


1988 


82,307 
130,583 
51,741 
37,872 
41,185 
248,962 
161,995 
108,676 


863,321 


308,624 
160,381 


235,493 
106,329 
52,494 


863,321 


1989 


90,916 
142,609 
59,015 
44,425 
44,937 
284,768 
174,144 
118,816 


955,628 


340,246 
184,025 


261,233 
115,496 
54,628 


955,628 


Reference Table 85 

Funds Raised in Financial Markets, by Instrument 
1980 - 1989 

(millions of dollars) 


coe nS pecs ee ae ne ae eee ED ye EnSEP Pe o=nRNenED yy anEEEEPTTT® 


1980 1981 1982 1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


ee TO 
Consumer credit 4,682 4,406 -202 2,106 


Bank loans 15,815 34,547 -7,394  -11,480 
Other loans 7,746 7,374 6,678 3,991 
Private corporations 1,152 Bal 50 2,206 263 
Financial institutions 744 1,248 250 1,104 
Others 5,850 2,976 4,222 2,624 
Treasury bills 5,298 -178 5,088 13,104 
Short-term paper 5,774 2,445 4,774 5,605 
Mortgages INE235 9,131 4317° > 11,850 
Bonds PRI48 Wh 325720 34,5559 127581 
Governments 10,442 18,806 23,687 20,390 
Private corporations 2,141 5,381 2,838 2,963 
Others 5,765 8,385 8,030 4,228 
Stocks 8,012 13,520 7,388 13,403 
Total all instruments 76,910 103,817 55,204 66,160 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts (13-002). 
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4,889 
4,937 


6,980 
2,589 

402 
3,989 


10,112 
4,658 
8,435 


26,416 
21,257 
1555 
3,604 
16,441 


82,868 


7,013 
6,646 


10,156 
2,230 
3,936 
3,990 


9,892 
3,543 
15539) 


32957) 
27,165 
1,817 
3,975 
25,153 


110,715 


15,441 
22,125 


30,379 
17,344 
3,405 
9,630 
33,762 


119,023 


9,850 
8,206 


8,999 
4,003 
1,039 
8595] 


4,276 
11,254 
29,813 


33,919 
26,874 
2,809 
4,236 
27,551 


133,868 


9,717 
15,923 


8,785 
4,488 
1,402 
2,895 


20,005 
12,630 


139,301 


141,331 


Reference Table 86 
Funds Raised in Financial Markets, by Borrower 
1962 - 1989 
(millions of dollars) 
General government 


Persons Non- 
and financial Non- 

unincor- private financial Financial Non- Total 

porated corpo- enter- institu- resi- all 
Year business rations Total Federal (P-L-H) prises tions dents sectors 
LQG 26 5.cccsscontecesestverscrcoacters 1,758 2,053 1,745 828 774 143 564 5 6,125 
NQG3 rascscopssseteeseccstarseceestcous 1,775 1,620 Daye} 1,074 911 388 823 -42 6,549 
VOG4 co sesoscssocscsastoscesesseraacsee 2,986 2,394 1,854 476 1,054 324 1,089 526 8,806 
V9 GD cecncscassectvaseucessvssssseticoss 3,167 31233 1,538 -51 1,096 493 915 206 9,059 
1966 week. decscscesecnesssccesctestes 2,429 3,304 2,768 577 1,421 770 630 486 9,617 
LOG 7 siiotctectastecseess cteeesteense Bye 2 2,805 3,492 1,156 1,598 738 657 155 10,421 
L9O8 circa schesestesetesees-nerscteoers 3,778 2,551 3,587 1,387 1,439 761 1,016 585 11,517 
LGD ses cctacsccteneesteeee ccnnseeese 4,194 4,294 2,632 417 1,403 812 1,428 10 12,558 
LOD OPas cccccettetstceronsesecsecoees 2,916 3,707 3,754 1,801 1,366 587 252 264 10,893 
LOT Meese. sdtateretresdsdssessesssceees 4,416 5,495 5,205 2,815 1,545 845 =py/ 540 16,213 
NOT 2eicc.cseccescecceseansesscbacsnssee 7,603 3,828 5,196 1,609 2,274 1-313 1,326 B52 18,285 
LOTS. n.csscsscscsecessusesesesaeseents 12,346 6,229 3,426 -54 1,682 1,798 1,896 YES 24,622 
1974... .scsestevvacvercacposscsssssavers 13,148 9,363 8,572 4,396 2,482 1,694 2,999 1,454 35,536 
VOUS seccevescessessarssssssessssscesecs 14,073 6,931 13,160 4,027 4,979 4,154 2,270 1,418 37,852 
NOTG. Paves titssszasencosssezeossces 18,205 9,220 15,164 4,148 4,129 6,887 3,789 1,441 47,819 
MOTT is aereresecesetsssespeceroonese 16,775 10,336 16,347 8,147 4,642 3,558 3,982 1,538 48,978 
LOTS ie cecee a talerccpocstonsss 20,368 12,077 24,277 13,887 4,646 5,744 6,243 1,591 64,556 
LOD sehr terestecstsaxctarectecsssesee 22,289 20,865 12,672 6,179 3,087 3,406 8,042 2,837 66,705 
WOBO cartecsesectessesssscescseceesess 19,419 23092 21,702 12,472 5,039 4,191 7,898 4,699 76,910 
MOBI eiecevcstevsressssrencesszsnsoceuss 14,632 42,143 26,989 11,382 8,274 7,333 15,656 4,397 103,817 
MO BD 2s eotescacecrensuseccestasnssases 2,310 5,997 37,396 18,986 11,456 6,954 9,182 319 55,204 
LOSS vcccssseecsscesssssesectsessretes 13,169 4,145 38,147 26,088 8,920 3,139 8,173 2,526 66,160 
1984 crecccseccusctansosteesssssecsonrs 12,661 16,738 38,996 25,830 8,838 4,328 10,887 3,586 82,868 
LOSS <ccsssesstsvconsesesssseevesecsesse 21,468 21,794 43,177 33,744 7,063 2,370 18,319 3;9577 110,715 
NOS Gee reecteetescsnonecesasesssoseee 29,243 25,304 36,471 19,162 13,363 3,946 27,743 262 119,023 
OS i) ercceseweee. ca cascereevererrezee 36,941 S2251 395323 24,530 9,662 List 24,488 4,885 133,868 
O88 cctectee sees: scentasnseasoronee 41,361 39,243 38,513 28,822 8,817 874 15,604 4,580 139,301 
NOS Oe ieeee era cscctcasecsencosocts 38,307 50,050 32,348 20,436 9,449 2,463 17,728 2,898 141,331 


ee 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts (13-002). 
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———— 


Reference Table 87 


Outstandings in Financial Markets, by Instrument 


1982 - 1989 
1982 
Consumer credit 46,043 
Bank Loans 125,582 
Other loans: 62,423 
Private corporations 20,486 
Financial institutions 6,898 
Others 35,039 
Treasury bills 2yi2> 
Short-term paper 25,967 
Mortgages 147,577 
Bonds: 264,995 
Governments 152,297 
Private corporations 42,151 
Others 70,547 
Stocks 328,820 
Total all instruments 1,027,132 


47,842 
112,133 


67,110 
20,696 
8,172 
38,242 
39,025 
Sil spy? 
159,963 


294,137 
174,795 
44,683 
74,659 
365,954 


PAV, 716 


52,222 
122,565 


322,910 
194,601 
48,716 
719,593 
413,994 


1,231,699 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Balance Sheet Accounts (13-214). 
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59,294 
128,505 


82,339 
23,789 
10,582 
47,968 
59,401 
34,853 
183,008 


361,303 
224,989 
Se} 
85,121 
473,551 


1,382,254 


65,512 
119,285 


84,127 
22,080 
8,432 
53,615 
70,990 
50,487 
205,977 


391,665 
242,036 
55,256 
94,373 
5555215 


1,541,318 


75,038 
120,018 


93,683 
26,224 
10,010 
57,449 
75,594 
61,974 
236,700 


423,648 
268,609 
59,061 
95,978 
624,192 


1,710,847 


84,392 
130,583 


101,749 
30,271 
Le ty/Al 
59,307 
96,346 
75,693 

270,496 


451,216 


666,001 


1,876,476 


93,001 
142,609 


116,248 
39,998 
10,780 
65,470 

121,340 
85,518 

307,067 


464,391 
287,767 

71,031 
105,593 
708,526 


2,038,700 


Reference Table 88 

Outstandings in Financial Markets, by Borrower 
1962 - 1989 

(millions of dollars) 


General government 


Persons Non- rr  "'"— 
and financial Non- 

unincor- private financial ‘Financial Non- Total 

porated corpo- enter institu- resi- all 
Year business rations Total Federal (P-L-H) prises tions dents sectors 
NOG 29 Postevetvoctudcsersineccrsessreees 17,301 44,725 34,151 17,815 10,129 6,207 13,500 3,318 112,995 
1.963% Sisccrscteccsncesrsessneceereee 19,378 47,841 36,770 18,888 11,046 6,836 153253 3,891 1233185 
MOG4 ce Deis iserectecastectenesensoreees 22,154 51,441 38,613 19,364 12,093 7,156 18,503 4,468 135,179 
19 G5 eosaceesecasccaciecsneneceseecouseoses 25,349 60,038 40,216 19,313 13,254 7,649 19,952 4,728 150,283 
VG irecicccsessteseccsesssuteseccssveees 27,004 68,248 43,132 19,892 14,815 8,425 22,012 5,160 165,556 
NOG T eee cscearteeeererrteiesseseenaces 30,478 73,258 46,732 21,048 16,521 9,163 23,498 5,193 179,159 
PO GS eles. coctnrceseeeseteotenseoees 35,292 77,618 50,399 22,433 18,045 9,921 26,210 5,630 195,149 
LOGO eee Ss eee ree tetscssnestoces 38,864 86,019 53,035 22,851 19,455 10,729 29,007 5,865 212,790 
UOT O ee cccevce cotter tone teseacerete 42,492 92,073 56,924 24,651 20,911 11,362 31,384 5,952 228,825 
LOTR. < ececerctotetc tree tnotsasees 47,329 98,529 62,364 27,468 22,689 12,207 34,098 6,774 249,094 
LS DS x pera eicecscevacuerscseceseeses 54,932 103,616 67,362 29,077 24,794 13,491 39,882 Ueda 273,549 
LOT Bi ec caetieesc ce certscectecesssters 61,880 120,788 70,785 29,026 26,459 15,300 44,797 8,943 307,193 
UTA eterestentssaccetescteascectansese 72,383 140,976 80,605 33,456 29,497 17,652 48,039 10,506 352,509 
NODS sceesctesesecstetevtacsesecesseeess 87,549 150,716 93,577 37,487 34,262 21,828 53,925 12,286 398,053 
O76 cc eercctesectesaeceseetousteceteres 104,274 172,648 108,677 41,652 38,084 28,941 60,236 Sk7S¥/ 459,592 
NO Gi7 :, Sere eek ee neten coe eeteeenecse 118,690 194,653 127,147 49,777 44,217 B35l53 67,247 16,374 524,111 
LOAB sseimecrsccrcconchecsterteretteteee 135,942 228,275 161,133 63,999 50,517 46,617 79,481 19,885 624,716 
O79 ec cecncstectassetcesceraeece she 155,815 270,875 172,686 70,107 53,535 49,044 95,498 23,443 718,317 
SO ieee cotcercnicercsecteeseatse 172,902 317,300 194,681 82,799 59,315 52,567 114,164 28,791 827,838 
TOS tee eet ettoencssvccvescseveoss 182,872 385,484 217,099 94,290 68,132 54,677 146,107 33,006 964,568 
1 PS ns terior te peer eee 184,799 398,460 254,223 113,400 79,535 61,288 155,545 34,105 1,027,132 
OSS io cerrccssecctestcencstecsssesecteos® 197,972 406,219 295,048 141,317 89,066 64,665 181,076 37,401 1,117,716 
IQ SA eee Be cccscsccactoceeteccecsscssona 207,436 448,193 333,961 165,877 98,541 69,543 199,669 42,440 1,231,699 
MOSS Stee ssstccccsverecearseescsecersssees 229,674 485,995 381,679 200,380 109,141 72,158 234,214 50,692 1,382,254 
OSG) See cee eo teccessenscaeeescts 257,585 519,555 418,045 220,411 122,215 75,419 295,936 50,197 1,541,318 
ORT Mere neercccsessctetscteceeences 294,547 566,852 452,952 246,673 131,320 74,959 343,214 53,282 1,710,847 
NWGSS eter comers ccsccscatctreoees 335,056 620,953 488,558 274,310 138,481 75,767 377,139 54,770 1,876,476 
OSD eerrereresectesesocteteteersseetss 375,710 689,270 519,326 295,419 146,831 77,076 397,125 57,269 2,038,700 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Balance Sheet Accounts (13-214). 
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Reference Table 89 
Consolidated National Balance Sheet 


1962 - 1989 
(millions of dollars) 
Net 
indebt- 
Non- edness to Net Financial Net 

financial non- national Financial liabil- financial 
Year assets residents wealth assets ities assets 
A Geese oie tren cvcu sucker auevessessceonscesnectacess 144,601 18,032 126,569 165,054 183,086 -18,032 
NEY AG} a a eae yn soca 155,387 18,984 136,403 183,520 202,504 -18,984 
OCGA ee erecee aceite noeeaats ceacasesuonseewett ibe 168,356 19,724 148,632 201,888 221,612 -19,724 
OG Sree areca caatecke ce cbesenenesssteanvoceanss 187,556 21,961 165,595 223,447 245,408 -21,961 
TO GO Perera Seerenar cute cesecareseaesccees 209,957 23,786 186,171 247,148 270,934 -23,786 
OG eer cacecntncotetrescteecacseeescesencerss 229,319 25,582 203,737 270,858 296,440 -25,582 
TITAS tee Re Se cece Sec rac 246,502 Dy SVs) 219,177 298,681 326,006 =2)e329 
NOYES) se Se pete screenaceeee se eo cE oocco" 271,095 29,371 241,724 328,220 357,591 -29,371 
NCO, () eat cae co acc cee trererooterecseceses 294,516 30,006 264,510 360,340 390,346 -30,006 
LOHR eso ectac terse nassocnenesesseree 326,705 31,695 295,010 398,653 430,348 -31,695 
Dee cere eteeeeeceicctoccnsersnacesss 368,462 34,273 334,189 442,939 477,212 -34,273 
jROWT/S} Soke ee een cee ere 437,208 36,934 400,274 507,172 544,106 -36,934 
FOE marrennecer Be hose A RceEa E o REG 539,758 41,260 498,498 589,582 630,842 -41,260 
NOS eer ere re seneaereescscscnaccsssvenesses 624,272 49,569 574,703 658,875 708,444 -49,569 
G7 6 ee reece aieae racvasscctccsssceesses 697,191 60,300 636,891 752,614 812,914 -60,300 
1 Fat Reece etic cae sole concctttces covesessosenostss 774,711 67,459 707,252 857,412 924,871 -67,459 
TO See eae eee are contetereccocsescesonmessee 870,432 87,560 782,872 1,014,771 1,102,331 -87,560 
O77 emer ea cra eee ce ececectcssensnanscuaseones 997,527 99,448 898,079 1,172,807 T2255 -99,448 
DR OMe reer re etre ricncvencaccecvoscocsnes secnaeess 1,139,177 106,265 1,032,912 1,357,904 1,464,169 -106,265 
NS) SiMe Reece eccenta eeaccvceseciteetectoscnsecetsecasess 1,290,400 130,265 1,160,135 1,560,197 1,690,462 -130,265 
1. QO pee nee ee eee Re ce enc pa tace recs toate szeterns’ 1,384,366 130,811 12253555 1,657,142 1,787,953 -130,811 
RQ RO en eee ee eee bic ccessscerscenccososessserzerses 1,438,684 139,167 1,299,517 1,788,965 1,928,132 -139,167 
1S) SA eee renee geese eer peeicesicescnctertissecerorenes 1,510,872 145,107 1,365,765 1,962,863 2,107,970 -145,107 
ORS ee err eceeercrtatcrecrestsccecesesceseseoess 1,596,460 166,217 1,430,243 2,176,106 2,342,323 -166,217 
NOS GW ear c seen ciceccae taeseceetteessatsess 1,697,629 194,029 1,503,600 2,394,422 2,588,451 -194,029 
NG Sajna enttect crnctecratestttaceceesctaveenstre 1,819,547 217,609 1,601,938 2,630,824 2,848,433 -217,609 
AO RRM ree ee acon caren pes ccestcareececces ss: 1,971,295 228,146 1,743,149 2,895,841 3,123,987 -228,146 
TIGERS) atreancneaicnae res Eeieacadk ocecoonn coaasacts 2,132,004 229,305 1,902,699 - 3,153,270 3,382,575 -229,305 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Balance Sheet Accounts (13-214). 
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Reference Table 90 
Recent OECD Economic Indicators 
1980 - 1989 
(per cent) 
1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 


Growth in real GNP/GDP (1) 


United States -0.2 1.9 -2.5 3.6 6.8 3.4 PJ Sh/ 4.4 3.0 
Japan 4.3 351 3.1 3:3 Sul 4.9 DS 4.6 5.8 4.8 
Germany i) -0.0 -1.0 1.9 3:5 1.9 23 [a 3.6 4.0 
France 1.6 11 Ie) 0.7 1.3 9 2.5 Do) 3.9 Bui; 
United Kingdom -1.9 -1.1 1.3 Sh 1.8 3.8 3.6 4.8 4.1 2D. 
Italy 3.9 1.0 0.3 1.1 3.0 2.6 ZS 3.0 4.2 3\ 7! 
Canada is Be, -3.2 32 6.3 4.8 353 4.1 4.4 3.0 
Seven major countries DS PROD 1.2 2.9 4.2 4.2 2.8 4.3 5.0 SI 
Employment growth 
United States 0.5 itil -0.9 1) 4.1 2.0 25 2.6 Des 2.0 
Japan 1.0 0.8 1.0 ilad/ 0.6 0.7 0.8 1.0 7 1.9 
Germany ila -0.7 -1.7 -1.5 0.1 0.7 1.0 0.8 0.6 1.4 
France 0.0 -0.3 -0.0 -0.3 -1.0 -0.3 0.2 0.2 0.8 1.0 
United Kingdom -1.0 -3.4 -1.9 -0.2 Pp) 1.1 0.3 708) 3.0 1.6 
Italy 1.3 0.2 -0.3 0.2 0.4 0.4 0.5 -0.1 1.2 0.5 
Canada 3.0 PY -3.5 0.5 2.4 2.6 2.8 29 sy 2.0 
Seven major countries 0.6 0.9 -0.6 ez Bez iMa9/ 1.9 Dp2 2a 1.9 
Unemployment rates (2) 
United States ee 7.6 9.7 9.6 he) he? 7.0 6.2 Shs) or 
Japan 2.0 22 a3 Ded 2 2.6 2.8 2.8 25 23 
Germany BS 4.6 6.7 8.2 8.2 8.3 79 19 7.9 1ks! 
France 6.3 eS 8.2 8.4 9.8 10.2 10.4 10.5 10.0 oD 
United Kingdom 6.1 9.1 10.4 11.2 11.4 11.6 11.8 10.4 8.2 6.5 
Italy Tell 8.5 on 10.0 10.1 10.2 ie? js) 1272 12.0 
Canada We 7.6 11.0 11.8 11.2 10.5 5 8.8 7.8 Thee 
Seven major countries 5.8 6.5 8.0 8.3 7.4 Wee? Ue? 6.7 6.1 Spill 
Consumer price index growth 
United States 13.6 10.3 6.1 3.2 4.3 35 1.9 Sid 4.1 4.8 
Japan 8.0 4.9 2.6 1.8 22 2.0 0.4 -0.2 0.5 22 
Germany Sho) 6.4 5:3 3.3 2.4 De -0.2 0.3 1.3 2.8 
France 13.6 13.3 11.9 9.5 el 5.9 Ps) B33 2.7 Sr 
United Kingdom 17.9 11.9 8.6 4.6 4.9 6.1 3.4 4.2 4.9 7.8 
Italy | 2 17.7 16.5 14.7 10.8 9.2 5.8 4.7 5.1 6.3 
Canada 10.2 12.4 10.8 5.8 4.3 4.0 4.1 4.4 4.0 5.0 
Seven major countries 11.9 9.4 6.5 4.1 4.3 3.8 1.9 2.8 B32 4.4 
Growth of productivity 
United States -0.6 0.8 -1.7 ep AES eS 0.5 1.0 2.1 1.0 
Japan B22 2.8 2.0 1.6 4.5 4.2 leg 3.4 Be 2.8 
Germany 0.4 0.7 0.7 3.4 3h i? ibe 0.9 3.0 2.8 
France 1.6 IES 2.6 1.0 23 P49) zal V7, 2.6 23 
United Kingdom -1.3 Ia, Shi) 3.8 -0.0 2.6 Sul 23 1S, 0.6 
Italy 29 0.7 0.6 0.9 2.6 7) 2.0 3.1 Del 2.8 
Canada -1.8 0.7 0.3 2.6 3.8 Isl 0.3 1.6 ile 0.9 
Seven major countries 0.3 1.3 -0.0 Dee 2.8 2.0 1.1 Pe DS) 1.6 


(1) GNP numbers are reported for the United States, Japan and Germany, while GDP numbers are reported for France, the United Kingdom, Canada 
and Italy. 

(2) Unemployment rates are on the basis of national definitions. 

Note: Averages for the seven major countries are calculated by using weights based on the GNP/GDP respective shares in 1982. 

Source: OECD, Main Economic Indicators, June 1990. 
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Reference Table 91 
Interest Rates and Exchange Rates for the Seven Major OECD Countries 
1980 - 1989 
(per cent) 
1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 


Short-term interest rates 


United States 12.01 13.41 10.25 8.78 9.45 7.42 5.88 5.86 6.87 8.09 
Japan 11.06 32 6.93 6.58 6.35 6.57 4.80 3.84 3.99 4.83 
Germany 9.73 12.50 8.49 5.84 5.91 5.40 4.61 3.83 4.39 TZ 
France 12.43 16.08 14.43 12.47 11.63 9.87 7.65 8.22 7.97 9.60 
United Kingdom 14.85 13.29 jibe? 9.33 9.08 11.63 10.09 9.01 10.31 13.48 
Italy 16.26 20.40 18.95 W259 15.14 13.62 2 10.80 11.06 12255 
Canada 13.39 17.26 13.43 9.32 met 9.43 8.84 8.21 9.75 1Qely 
Long-term interest rates 
United States 11.02 12.89 12.03 10.92 12.02 10.60 8.03 8.74 8.96 8.51 
Japan 9.31 8.50 8.00 eae 6.71 6.14 4.82 4.35 4.31 Sy 
Germany 8.65 10.50 8.80 7.97 7.65 6.82 5.87 5.85 6.10 ee 
France 14.29 16.84 16.45 14.52 13.24 11.67 8.68 9.74 8.97 8.96 
United Kingdom 1231 18} 241 11.59 9.99 10.13 10.04 9.44 9.34 9.14 9.33 
Italy 15.49 19.78 19.93 18.12 15.31 13.69 11.16 10.56 10.58 11.78 
Canada 12.60 15.36 14.06 11.76 219 10.96 9.41 10.06 10.27 9.92 
Exchange rates (1) 
Japan 226.70 220.59 249.08 237.48 237.55 238.62 168.52 144.62 128.16 138.00 
Germany 1.82 2.26 2.43 2S) 2.85 2.94 2 1.80 1.76 1.88 
France 4.23 5.42 6.54 7.60 8.72 8.93 6.92 6.01 5.95 6.38 
United Kingdom 0.43 0.50 0.57 0.66 0.75 0.78 0.68 0.61 0.56 0.61 
Italy 856.05 1,132.33 1,349.84 1,514.68 1,752.37 1,905.51 1,486.99 1,296.93 1,299.72 1,372.00 
Canada 1.17 1.20 123 1.23 1.29 1.37 1.39 1.33 2S 1.18 


ee eee ee neg ee Ee 


(1) National currency per U.S. dollar. 
Source: OECD, Main Economic Indicators, June 1990. 
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Reference Table 92 
Current Account Balances of the Seven Major OECD Countries 


1970 - 1989 
United United 
Year States Japan Germany France Kingdom Italy Canada 
(billions of U.S. dollars) 
BO TO Srisecvsrsconcaue a rencosacerpenpenrsasastneree tees M3 2.0 0.9 0.1 1.9 0.8 1.0 
[Oipererecsacersctercxscesctsceesetseesetrercerscstanenes -1.4 5.8 0.8 0.5 Ze, 1.6 0.4 
LO DR cecsapsrorttteteccrncratsonsesrsecerenn eerntecees -5.8 6.6 0.9 0.3 0.5 2.0 -0.3 
VOUS ientteccaneesesserstersorutscessteneremteestanennatas’ al -0.1 4.6 1.5 -2.5 -2.5 0.3 
QA ercceseacessnessceoserss corse sscestrepeecestesceeseeare Za -4.7 10.3 -3.9 -7.8 -8.0 -1.3 
OS feerstevecsvocceecscecccesustaticeesterertetenssececeees 18.3 -0.7 4.1 all -3.5 -0.6 -4.6 
NOU Olisentecrectsnerscecsescteeesestecscocerveenectereneetres 4.4 So oh -3.4 -1.7 -2.8 -4,2 
NOT perseccccase seers cesccrsessnseeenetstecrerncseerseees= -14.5 10.9 4.1 -0.4 -0.2 29) -4.1 
17.8 istesctecteveterte-cncnserccecorsteevcereesateceronenes -15.4 16.5 9.0 7.0 19 6.2 -4,3 
LOO Prthvecscterreacesedssdanstasessecasteeussesconeees -1.0 -8.8 -6.0 2 -1.4 Shs) -4.2 
1S SO teers toeccimeat cservcessesscereernresseerteetioeere: IES) -10.7 -15.7 -4.2 qs: -10.3 -1.0 
19 Sil eeetere teresa eserccese ee ceerenccsceseercet rer s 6.3 4.8 -5.2 -4.8 13:3 -9.1 -5.1 
1 8 Di reese eecre ste tiscarascncctecernertrasceeensareiwes -8.1 6.8 4.1 -12.1 8.0 -6.2 Paes: 
LORS rertertertctceeterserscarctercersretrertrsstseesters -46.6 20.8 4.1 -4.7 5.8 > 2.5 
LOS Avereersscetaccrtrsnssonceocersreccereecscssertarsesss -107.0 35.0 9.8 -0.8 2.6 -2.5 fied 
OBS Retcta.csncteacse-csctuacconstencessestectersetateases -115.1 49.2 16.4 -0.4 4.1 -3.7 -0.9 
OSG ee secereaccstecessstatesetass conteceesrcaserdesesesase -133.3 85.8 B97 23 -0.1 2.6 -7.6 
TO SUR eer crecateserenssect.cessesuscssceterer ceecersntese -143.7 87.0 45.7 -4.4 -7.2 -1.5 -7.1 
OR Seereesreceteeerecorrerstccsteeseenesterecestsceaerssee -126.5 79.6 50.3 -3.6 -26.7 -5.2 -8.4 
OS OMerrrensttsteeercerstccticecsnerecenrseseectecerearase -105.9 Slee --- --- --- --- 16.6 
(per cent of GNP/GDP) 

NSO eee tec petasegenecseastoneeceenshccrosneasence 0.2 1.0 0.5 0.0 IES --- 172 
NO Mieeereeersteteccereecsucacsrssocertsrtcreccsntressswiers -0.1 2D) 0.4 0.3 1.9 He? 0.4 
NOW Dieter ceretssrenscosssesteCoctecstrcserssecestseses= -0.5 Do) 0.3 0.1 0.3 1.4 -0.3 
LOM Sie rcesereretstccescrenre cer cesnconesececctaceess® 0.5 -0.0 3 0.6 -1.4 -1.4 0.2 
OA emer sec er ecccanescerent eneasseseervertroneses 0.1 -1.0 Del, -1.4 -3.9 -4.1 -0.9 
[Oi Sieeereterret restrictor scecrsterecersernrs soe weetence 1.1 -0.1 1.0 0.8 -1.5 -0.3 -2.7 
Oi] Gparrermnetirie se. ccreccnceseeisetacrersocseutestaces 0.2 0.7 0.9 -1.0 -0.7 -1.3 -2.1 
VDT ipeaecccstetevactes csscskvviasecerstesrees cer ctoekenosas -0.7 1.6 0.8 -0.1 -0.1 1.0 -2.0 
Oi] Sieermrstecctereccerscsesecetreetety:cesccrescnecece -0.7 1.7 1.4 1.4 0.6 Zell -2.0 
NO] Dieeersvencacesteeetscetcoreststeacecereestenscecseess sa -0.0 -0.9 -0.8 0.9 -0.3 iS -1.8 
LOS Oferereesteee eesasenccosssrscenseseessvasacwtecersay= 0.1 -1.0 -1.9 -0.6 1m) -2.3 -0.4 
Me cocecntonenchescccee ca a ecoce ccna acer co A 0.2 0.4 -0.8 -0.8 2.6 -2.2 -1.7 
NO 8 Deiaeeemeenseenst ans tescsssnsneeteatesseorstannuceresss -0.3 0.6 0.6 -2.2 INod -1.5 0.8 
NOES) cceccoocecacorseaten tao be bude vocecHcseco cone -1.4 1.8 0.6 -0.9 iT 92 0.4 0.8 
NO Sarees erstesteccrscvarctecetsatsetvorsercrsesreneatacne= -2.8 2.8 1.6 -0.2 0.6 -0.6 0.8 
LORS err rescsses aeran seaeeatacclcetecytereavcnacers sevens: -2.9 Sell 2.6 -0.1 0.9 -0.9 -0.2 
198 Oleeecerernreseececcec:scstesccerseecmsstatcnesnerensate -3.1 4.4 4.4 0.3 -0.0 0.4 -2.1 
NO Oifiereerecceent se sncescsecserseetecss eevetrereestcen=e= -3.2 3.6 4.1 -0.5 -1.0 -0.2 -1.7 
WO S Sitacsecececstrctearcancesccsstnceterecereseercarcesnesse -2.6 2.8 4.2 -0.4 -3.2 -0.6 -1.7 
1D BO Perera eerie «ry -codnconsseremnsesenmceeessasece -2.0 2.0 4.6 --- -4.1 --- -3.0 


Source: OECD, Main Economic Indicators, June 1990. 
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Reference Table 93 
International Comparisons of Government Budget Balances 
as Percentages of Gross Domestic Product or Gross National Product 


1970 - 1989 
Weighted United United 
average(!) Canada States Kingdom®) France Germany) Italy) Japan 
Central government 
NO cetesvestessecscesiaseevtre -3.7 -2.2 -4.3 -3,3 -1.8 -2.9 --- -4.1 
MTG ecesceeee-c--arecsschaceres -2.9 -1.7 -3.0 -4.1 -0.3 -2.2 --- -4.4 
1 Tifleccecctecsesessusctecgeeseee -2.7 -3.4 -2.3 -2.9 -0.6 -1.6 --- -5.1 
Bf Silene emi reeeee eR -2.3 -4.5 -1.3 -3.7 -1.2 -1.6 --- -4.9 
1G erccec tase cterces sonseres -2.0 -3.4 -0.6 -2.6 -0.8 -1.5 --- -5.8 
HOBO ee cctesessrsssecerecectses -2.7 -3.4 -2.2 -2.8 -0.3 -1.7 --- -5.5 
MO See cteccsseaedscasasncensec -2.7 -2.1 -2.1 -3.8 -1.1 -2.1 --- -5.3 
DO SD cr ceeercenetereasesees -4.0 -5.4 -4.6 -2.8 -1.9 -2.1 --- -5.2 
TOSS ererceccte-cossctcseee -4.8 -6.2 -5.2 -2.9 -3.0 -1.9 -11.3 -4.9 
NO SAe rerscesseeseeeees: -4.4 -6.8 -4.5 -3.1 -3.0 -1.6 -11.6 -4.1 
TORE. pen sescseerrneeedaecae -4.5 -6.6 -4.9 -2.3 -2.9 -1.2 -13.6 -3.7 
1986. ...---- Seemrrrer wes -4,2 -4.7 -4.9 -2.1 -2.3 -1.2 -12.8 -3.0 
IOS etercencestacereseueees -3.3 -3.9 -3.6 -1.3 -2.3 -1.4 -11.6 -2.0 
NOR See ereesccsec te scenseescee -2.8 -3.5 -3.0 0.9 -1.6 -1.7 -11.5 -1.7 
ORO Serer at a sseneeceetetess -2.4 -3.5 -2.9 2.1 -1.4 -0.8 -11.0 -1.4 
Averages 
DOPOD Sova csccsscnccene -0.5 0.2 -1.2 2 0.9 -0.0 --- -0.6 
POPS A OS TEE vccscsncsrsncsee -2.7 -3.0 -2.3 -3.3 -0.9 -2.0 --- -5.0 
Total government 
HOS sate seerteee ces ccescace -4.4 -2.5 -4.1 -4.6 -2.2 -5.6 -12.9 -2.8 
ON gare ore ena -3.2 -1.8 -2.2 -5.0 -0.6 -3.4 -9.8 -3.7 
VOT pieces. cocccss cee -seeeousses -2.4 -2.5 -1.0 -3.4 -0.8 -2.4 -8.6 -3.8 
OW Gite tteseeersencetccecs -2.6 -3.2 -0.0 -4.5 -2.1 -2.4 -10.4 -5.5 
NOD se scattt ceseeeseaseers -2.0 -2.0 0.5 -3.3 -0.8 -2.6 -10.2 -4.7 
TORO oir, pccenacesecvasewasregs -2.6 -2.8 -1.3 -3.5 -0.0 -2.9 -8.6 -4.4 
DORN scccsce puck asaacovapsencs -2.7 -1.5 -1.0 -2.6 -1.9 -3.7 -11.6 -3.8 
NORD ee eree ces sststecnesteeaees -4.0 -5.9 -3.5 -2.4 -2.8 -3.3 -11.3 -3.6 
HO RG er cstesescrecsetteore: -4.1 -6.9 -3.8 -3.3 -3.1 -2.5 -10.7 -3.7 
HOSA erevatereesresesonceee: -3.4 -6.5 -2.8 -3.9 -2.8 -1.9 -11.6 -2.1 
NGS ens sfortaeseseeeenee -3.3 -6.8 -3.3 -2.7 -2.9 -1.1 -12.5 -0.8 
NO SGirscerccacerurcosnsteccnees -3.3 -5.4 -3.4 -2.4 -2.7 -1.3 -11.7 -0.9 
NOR scesce-csonerecssseesentes -2.4 -4.0 -2.4 -1.5 -2.0 -1.8 -11.2 0.6 
HOSS vereensetetateserasssaeetecs -1.8 -2.9 -2.0 0.8 -1.3 -2.1 -10.6 1.3 
WO) eseeastacreiccestoonecc -1.4 -3.4 -2.0 1.9 -1.1 0.0 -10.4 1.8 
Averages 
NOP O-VOT Alec sccrcasceseess -0.6 0.7 -0.6 -0.7 0.7 -0.1 -6.8 0.7 
HOTS NOSMheccesrecescaseeers -2.9 -2.3 -1.3 -3.8 -1.2 -3.3 -10.3 -4.1 


_ = ea ye eR ee ey EC 

(1) GDP/GNP weights expressed in U.S. dollars, based on 1980-1981 averages of exchange rates and GDP/GNP figures. Averages prior to 1983 
exclude Italy. 

2) Central government figures for period 1983 to 1988 based on national methods. 

Note: '---' indicates data not available. 

Sources: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1970-1988; Economic Outlook, December 1989; Statistics Canada, National Income and 

Expenditure Accounts (13-001); U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. 
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Reference Table 94 
International Comparisons of Central Government Revenues and Expenditures 
as Percentages of Gross Domestic Product or Gross National Product 


1970 - 1989 
Weighted United United 
average(!) Canada States) Kingdom®) France Germany®3) Italy@) Japan 
Revenues 
LOPS: setteotise ste ss 17.0 18.5 18.3 30.1 19.9 13.9 --- en 
195] Giscsresccescoscsuseateortees 17.6 17.9 19.2 29.5 pei 7? 14.2 --- 8.0 
VOT Tcrtercsevesteesetevensees eS 16.8 19.4 28.9 20.3 14.8 --- el 
TOT Briere crcsestsczsceceses 17.8 15.8 19.8 28.1 20.2 14.8 --- 8.8 
1979 erescscse tees sscercess 18.1 15.7 20.4 28.9 20.7 14.7 --- 8.7 
NOS Orecvsssccestecerssversrees 18.5 16.3 20.5 30.4 21.6 14.5 --- 9.4 
OST a revssesseescsssesceseecrse 19.3 18.3 DES B2h1 220 14.5 --- 10.0 
MOS Dees cccecsetenrecessercerts 19.0 Med 20.5 BZ 223 14.7 --- 10.2 
LOSS eecicsecseehassenerseees 19.2 WP 19.8 31.8 21.7 14.5 28.1 10.7 
LOB 4 ies. decscvessvensscrrtes 19.3 a? 19.8 S251 21.8 14.5 QHD i133 
VOBS i. cececccstosseseccesooees 19.5 17.4 20.2 32.4 21.9 14.5 D4 -T 11.3 
LOS Os issiecstsccceosessceroees 19.5 18.1 20.1 31.8 21.9 14.2 27.4 11.8 
LOB T ees ceceveccecdecseteceters 19.8 18.2 20.5 30.9 22.0 13.9 28.3 12:5 
LOSS iercccccereesseescccee sete --- 18.2 20.2 --- --- --- --- --- 
VO 89. ivesvsceessscosgesacsceses --- 18.0 20.3 --- --- --- --- --- 
Averages 
NOP OSLO TARE cesececcesessse Voll 18.2 19.1 29.4 Zell 14.3 --- 9.1 
LOPS=NGS ert cccsserstees 18.0 17.1 19.8 29.7 20.9 14.5 --- 8.6 
Expenditures 
OTS ccccteverecsscvacssstestvse 20.7 20.8 22.6 33.4 Palo! 16.8 --- 11.9 
VOI) Oczeccvetccecs-sseesea0esess: 20.5 19.6 22:2 33.6 DES 16.4 --- 12.4 
MOI Tice srecwesccsssesseecss 20.2 20.2 lie 31.8 21.0 16.4 --- 12.9 
LOTS s.ckccscerseecesssscdecnssse 20.1 20.3 Pile S19 21.4 16.5 --- i Sh7/ 
LOT OS caceticeessssosscosesnccee 20.1 19.1 21.0 31.6 21.6 16.3 --- 14.4 
LO SO seesescsecessesysercorees D\ 92 19.8 22.8 S52 21.9 16.2 --- 15.0 
NOS kee escecete ese. pecee 22.0 20.3 23.4 35.9 232 16.6 --- 15.3 
LOS Queer cteisesceosersss 23.0 231 25), 35.1 24.1 16.8 --- 15.4 
MOSS eercrstettesscseecreese 24.1 23e3 25.0 34.7 24.8 16.4 39.4 15.6 
VOSA ctiieceniccesasasozceses 234) 24.0 24.2 spy 24.8 16.1 39.1 15.2 
[OSSteercet ers sstceesstates: 24.1 24.0 25:1 34.7 24.8 15.7 41.3 15.0 
NO SG eietecssesssscssseosscstens 23.7 22.8 25.0 33.9 24.2 15.4 40.2 14.8 
LOS iecececssvensaxsccosexs-sens 234 22.2 24.1 B22 24.3 15.3 39.9 14.5 
VOSS eercrecccssvaceicccstsesess --- 216 232 --- — === === --- 
MOS Oe ecetderscctecccterecncs --- 2S D302 --- === === == “<< 
Averages 
USTONGTAR cwsasesccceeees 18.2 18.0 20.3 28.2 20.2 14.3 --- 9.7 
WOPS=L OS lee ccccscecssssces 20.7 20.0 DIE 33.0 21.8 16.5 --- 1357 


Pe ee ee Te Os |e ee 

(1) GDP/GNP weights expressed in U.S. dollars, based on 1980-1981 averages of exchange rates and GDP/GNP figures. Averages prior to 1983 
exclude Italy. 

(2) To conform to Canadian national accounts conventions and to facilitate Canada-United States comparisons, the current surpluses of government 
enterprises and interest and dividends received by governments have been added to government revenues and expenditures. In the U.S. national 
accounts, these items are netted out of subsidies and interest payments respectively. In addition, expenditures on the postal service have been 
excluded from the data for the United States. 

(3) Figures for period 1983 to 1988 based on national methods. 

Note: '---' indicates data not available. 

Sources: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1970-1988; Economic Outlook, December 1989; Statistics Canada, National Income and 

Expenditure Accounts (13-001); U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. 
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Reference Table 95 
International Comparisons of Total Government Revenues and Expenditures 
as Percentages of Gross Domestic Product or Gross National Product 


PPI PF 


1970 - 1989 
Weighted United United 
average(!) Canada States) Kingdom France Germany Italy Japan 
Revenues 
MOG aeeeeeectcisencsssteetace 33.2 37.4 Sik 39.9 41.2 43.3 29.0 24.5 
IDO strccecetacneare eerste 33.8 Biel S2Al 39.4 43.2 44.5 30.1 24.1 
DOG tates excesses cast sass 34.2 37.4 B25 38.5 42.8 45.7 30.9 252 
IRS Saeeeneconenienosaor oat 34.1 37.0 32.4 Bil 42.5 45.2 B22 25.0 
ISAS re gpoteccterren Acree 34.7 36.7 32.8 Sia 44.1 45.0 31.7 26.8 
EO SOM ee cyteeerctescscenresss 35.6 SiS) 33°2 39.6 46.1 45.3 33.6 28.2 
NO BME Lprescssenerstesn, Atou 36.7 39.8 34.1 41.8 46.7 45.5 34.6 2957 
WOR De eeestesiaecksepearse: Sie 40.4 34.0 42.3 47.6 46.2 36.5 30.1 
POSS ores eizecercesccete 37.0 40.0 33.7 41.5 48.2 45.7 38.2 30.4 
TO Sacerrccreeestreacesanseoesres S12 40.0 SBl/ 41.5 49.2 45.7 37.9 31k 
WO So recerecnreassreresveroetee SW/ol! 40.0 34.5 41.4 49.3 46.0 38.5 31.8 
NOS Ge ereceteeescenseceostecrree 37.8 40.7 34.7 40.5 48.8 45.3 39.5 32.0 
NO Siipereescesstsetecccetent ers 38.2 41.0 Boe 39.6 49.3 44.9 39.8 33.6 
NOS Soe reste teecescrecetees es 38.1 41.2 34.9 Syl 48.9 44.2 40.6 34.2 
NOR OU ee ecarseeterccesearoess 38.3 40.6 34.9 38.8 48.7 44.9 41.6 34.9 
Averages 
1970 = 1974 ow... nsccetenses 32.4 36.6 Sie 37.4 3h) 41.1 2933 22.6 
NOPD P= LO SIs ssccesesesesse 34.6 37.6 32.6 2h)! 43.8 44.9 31.7 26.2 
Expenditures 
SS ierccecdtrnercerencectic 37.6 690 B52 44.5 43.4 48.9 41.9 Dee 
NOY Orerseresoeceeeee cont esrers 37.0 38.9 34.3 44.4 43.8 47.8 40.0 QI 
WO Diletscrerzscceostcxcoatto sens 36.6 3919 B33, 41.8 43.6 48.1 395 29.0 
VOUS ee ctecessacorssasessssaceers 36.7 40.1 32.4 41.5 44.6 47.6 42.6 30.5 
DOT OER cccrsasscecessteseeees 36.7 38.8 323 41.0 45.0 47.5 41.8 31.6 
HOS Oneceststeses-ccereeszerees 38.2 40.3 34.4 43.1 46.1 48.1 42.2 32.6 
WO Bere escenacestesessesesees 39.4 41.3 85s 44.4 48.6 49.1 46.1 33.6 
NORD coreesstesss-ceesact costes 41.1 46.3 37-5 44.7 50.3 49.5 47.8 3357 
HORS westeccrescrescseres tts 41.2 46.9 Bi 44.8 51.4 48.2 48.9 34.1 
NOS Aver ccecenettestaonctrstetes 40.7 46.5 36.5 45.4 51.9 47.6 49.5 332 
IOS Deer cessvecontscsnceeteseet= 41.1 46.8 37.8 44.1 ay All 47.2 51.0 32.6 
MOS Orestereatet econ caresetoerees 41.1 46.1 38.1 42.9 Byles) 46.6 Siz 33.0 
WOES areeaseac ober os oncteachait 40.7 45.1 Bic 41.1 51.3 46.7 51.0 33.0 
OSB ete cace terse concrete Be 44.0 36.8 38.3 50.2 46.4 Sel 33.0 
NOB rare dacselescesectsetoeey SEI 44.0 36.9 36.9 49.8 44.9 52.0 33.0 
Averages 
POR ONTO 7 4Are sccteseeens 33.0 B59 32.2 38.2 38.5 41.2 36.1 BN, 
HOPS a1 SPs ce cceeorscne 37.5 899 Be) 43.0 45.0 48.2 42.0 30.3 


(1) GDP/GNP weights expressed in U.S. dollars, based on 1980-81 averages of exchange rates and GDP/GNP figures. 

(2) See Table 94. 

Sources: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1970-1988; Economic Outlook, December 1989; Statistics Canada, National Income and 
Expenditure Accounts (13-001); U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. 
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Reference Table 96 
International Comparisons of Government Tax Revenues) 
as Percentages of Gross Domestic Product or Gross National Product 


1970 - 1989 
Weighted United United 
average(2) Canada States Kingdom France Germany Italy Japan 


Central government 


NOs Decccastecstcccceuscneerens 16.8 16.9 18.3 26.4 18.3 13.0 --- 10.1 
OF Gieeccessccecsscsescssntoeors Lee. 16.3 19.0 255 19.6 13.2 --- 10.3 
SIT eceorecenachocerepanio WE 15.1 19.2 25.1 19.0 137 --- 10.3 
WGiiSeteeccescescescecessacserete LES 14.0 19% 24.5 18.8 13 --- 11.7 
NO /Oiancestecstceseesttonte: 17.8 14.0 20.0 23 19.4 13.4 --- aS 
NOS eeetecttctcescsesceenentes 18.1 14.6 20.1 26.5 20.1 13.3 --- 1251 
NO Bilitrerceseeotstencovecentoncs 18.6 16.5 20.7 2D 20.1 13351 --- 122 
NOS Dieesesssesvceetecnccetcver’ 18.2 16.1 19.8 28.1 20.4 12.9 --- 122 
LOSS eeeererecstsesnccensveceses 18.0 15.4 19.2 Diet 20.2 12.8 20.5 12.6 
IO BAN eereseeecences cotecoees 18.0 15.3 19.0 Ze 20.4 12.8 20.9 We 
LO Sdstecceeccoscorseccse tosses 18.2 1525 19.4 27.8 20.3 12.8 21.0 12.7 
DOS Gr rrcrttecccxsecsreresarse 18.2 16.2 19.4 27.4 20.0 12.4 Ziel 13.0 
ND Si] eeererceecsctecostcncraess 18.6 16.4 20.0 27.6 20.3 12.4 21.9 13.6 
NOS Steessenteesccccrters.: --- 16.3 19.8 =-- --- --- --- --- 
NO SO eerecversrsseresersecessess --- 16.0 19.9 --- --- --- --- --- 
Averages 
LOT OR RIO TA Meer cscasccose 17.4 16.4 19.1 25.4 195 13.2 --- 
NOM Dew LOS linererercerccnees 17.6 153 LOD 25.9 19.3 13:3 --- 


Total government 


[OFS erreseccancsesceasessectes 30.9 St 29.7 35.6 B79 40.9 26.6 22S 
WOW Gvaeectesersn-csscecvecssece 31.4 30.7 30.5 35.0 39.8 42.1 27.9 22.0 
VOT vcrvetveeeascssecsectesers 31.8 30.6 30.6 34.2 3O)S 43.2 28.8 23.0 
LOPS ccteccrecsctsessocasssoste=s Si les IR) 30.5 33.0 39.4 42.4 29.8 2251 
OO Frerseectestccocccesenesss 32.0 29.1 30.7 33.6 41.0 42.2 29:3 24.4 
POS ON reeecssce-csccesssseeess 32.6 295) 30.8 Bors 42.6 42.4 Sule 25.4 
LOS Drei ccccrccestsaseteseteee 330 Si lei) 3 See 42.6 42.4 B2al 26.7 
OSD erssassepeerepeesesseecsece 33.6 S Ye 31.0 BOVEY. 43.6 42.5 34.1 26.9 
OS bconcresosco neoocnanA 8355 Biles 30.5 Biles. 44.3 42.0 35.6 DEIN 
LO SAME erterttscscasesssseaces 33.6 31.3 30.4 SMS 45.3 42.0 35.4 27.6 
WOR Steerer ceccscoscseeeatee 34.0 BES 31.0 313, 45.2 42.3 B5'5 28.2 
TOS Greeters ceanesoossecezs 34.0 32.8 Ble2 Biel 44.6 41.7 36.0 28.3 
LO Simeeccestetrearenscseceoce 34.6 S301 31.8 36.4 45.2 41.7 36.7 29.8 
WO BScsreesrevstcerconrenseses 34.5 33.7 31.4 36.2 44.6 41.4 37D 30.3 
TORO ewccedssesivevceseessceze 34.6 sph 31.4 36.0 44.6 41.7 38.5 30.9 
Averages 
VOTO cscerscses-s 30.2 30.5 30.3 3353 36.2 38.7 26.6 20.9 
NO TEE BLO S erccsssces.eee 32.0 30.3 30.6 34.9 40.4 42.2 29.4 23.8 


ee eee SS eee 


(1) Total tax revenues consist of direct taxes on persons and corporations, indirect taxes, and social security contributions. 

(2) GDP/GNP weights expressed in U.S. dollars, based on 1980-1981 averages of exchange rates and GDP/GNP figures. Averages prior to 1983 
exclude Italy. 

Note: '---' indicates data not available. 

Sources: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1970-1988; Economic Outlook, December 1989; Statistics Canada, National Income and 

Expenditure Accounts (13-001); U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. 
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Reference Table 97 
International Comparisons of Total Government Principal Tax Revenues 
as Percentages of Gross Domestic Product or Gross National Product 


1970 - 1989 
United United 
Canada States Kingdom France Germany Italy Japan 
Taxes on individuals (1) 
WOU OWcarccresersssecssoensveseten 9.9 9.8 11.1 4.7 8.9 4.0 4.1 
NO ifevirererrestccesccctseencessoese? 10.5 9.0 14.2 Dsl 10.6 4.8 5.0 
TOS ORreectserestecceestesecseserses 10.4 10.8 11.1 6.0 10.9 8.4 6.2 
WOSitereenateccrececisccoceserecs 11.0 11.1 11.4 6.2 10.5, 9.6 6.6 
WORD rrpececisuccecvserassacccnesst Wie) 11.0 11.3 6.3 10.4 10.3 6.7 
WO SS ieccpeceesettecerccrractsesrace 11.4 10.2 11.0 6.7 10.1 11.0 6.9 
LORS rete trccessersccctccsvesstares Phe2 9.8 10.7 6.9 10.1 10.7 6.8 
1G Sd eerterctsttescsccssssccescess: ites! 10.2 10.6 6.6 10.3 10.7 6.7 
NOS Ober cercconcesssecsersecceesres 12.3 10.2 10.7 6.5, 10.1 10.8 6.9 
WO GG eettercenctescescscstcestences 12.8 10.7 10.5 6.5, 10.4 10.9 UP 
TORS sepdorcneaeiecenas intasons 13a 10.1 10.5 6.2 10.2 11.0 7.0 
TOS Orecectecrssncesscorstessessess 22) 10.5 10.4 6.1 10.4 Iitoil 6.9 
Taxes on corporations 
MOO reteasecsssererrscconecreseses 3.4 3.4 351 2D 1.8 Let 4.0 
OD ieccceessctreocetcnsescesse sess: 4.4 82 1.6 Pee 1.4 1.1 4.5 
OS O er eecseresestecesesncct sess 3.9 Sal Bes Wf) 1.8 1.2 4.6 
HOS erssvestssscscrssecceresers=- 3.6 Zell 7) 2.4 i160) 1.4 4.7 
OSD eecveevsstscessecereneeesnt-ace S51 2.0 B32 2S Le LES 4.7 
OSS cercrsransccesssstearerestors=s 3.0 BS, 3.4 Dp 1.8 i 4.7 
OSA erececsncrsssecocascenceere: 3.4 25) 3.8 2.4 ee io, 5.0 
TOS Dierrcaeccreccsctssercenesetes eke) 2.4 4.0 233) Zl 2.3 5.4 
HO ROtertsrccesssetvecesssesteaee=s 29) BS 3.0 DSi Dall aa Sho 
MO So peeraacsccsccesrtcetesesceces: Sel 2.8 2.8 2.8 1.8 2.4 5.7 
NOS Steractectsescsscteethececseess 2s) 2.8 Dell WE) 19) Wee) 6.3 
WO SO beeteeecarecestetenccecsasesese 2.6 I us) 3.0 2.0 2.6 6.5 
ee COU 


(1) Excluding succession duties, estate taxes, and the withholding tax in Canada, and estate and gift taxes and other personal taxes in the United 
States. 
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Reference Table 97 (continued) 
International Comparisons of Total Government Principal Tax Revenues 
as Percentages of Gross Domestic Product or Gross National Product 


1970 - 1989 
United United 
Canada States Kingdom France Germany Italy Japan 


Social security contributions (2) 


NO] Oeieacerccassere nec taceecont = 2.8 6.1 Spl 14.2 12.6 11.4 4.3 
NO Sierectocresse-stsescsaconesueee 33 7.4 6.5 16.6 16.3 129 6.4 
PO SO berereserser-estesesmuceecenese 3.4 veo 6.0 19.6 16.8 12.8 706) 
POSU koecesrescorerarseeecescneeese 3.8 8.2 6.3 19.6 17.4 129) 7.8 
OSD erecteccocesesseeeecseoreses 4.0 8.5 6.5 20.2 17.8 13.7 8.0 
VOSS cote cssrsecevecanascecctensce 4.2 8.5, 6.8 20.7 ES 14.1 8.2 
NO SA eereveversecctseccresecsensenee 4.2 8.6 6.9 21.0 I? sys 8.1 
NO SD ieeeteretcereeesa-nscerenstere 4.4 8.8 6.8 7A 17.4 13.6 8.2 
1 OS Gitersesseessescesseeeeeeneser= 4.5 9.0 OD 20.8 eS 14.0 8.4 
DOS Tieercesreacsse-ctecsccstencece 4.6 8.9 6.8 21.1 17.4 1339 8.6 
NOS Seeceeccteeseccsceecesetencenss 4.7 9), 6.8 21.0 ies 1539 8.6 
OS reecencteoxehoorttconm 4.3 9.2 6.8 Polk 17.0 14.2 8.6 


NO ORecrcssersesconsecseessrearss 13.4 8.9 16.0 15.0 1322 10.3 Ie! 
1A) /S) cocoa neecnocccoceqnenoscKo 12.4 8.4 1353 14.0 1a, 7.8 6.6 
NO SO erceseecreccsteccererseress= 11.5 ies 15.8 14.6 13.0 8.6 7.4 
POS Mieecesrscrsasarsscesseceetserone 12.9 Ud 16.7 14.4 12.8 8.3 7.6 
NO SD ereericestecesseressecreetes<s 12:9 7.6 16.7 14.6 12.6 8.6 Thee 
NO SSieressersscssetacesseveracens 12.4 Tel 16.3 14.6 12.8 9.2 7.4 
NO SA Rees. eesecsccscesecresacss 12.4 7.6 16.2 15.0 12.8 Sh) Tel! 
VOSS eccrstecetesressssersssaene 12.3 7.6 15.9 15.0 12.5 8.9 7.8 
VO SG Mererccesccecereceserceesten=s Le 7.6 16.5 14.6 122 9.1 7.6 
HO Sifiesenecascassescseececsenmencss JZ) es 16.4 14.8 12.2 5) 8.2 
NOS Sierreastseteseasssccsesetess 127 Wes 16.2 14.5 VA 10.1 8.5 
NOS OReeercrectcrcressecesseusssenre 13.0 Hes! 15.8 14.4 12.3 10.7 8.9 


RTD ececrencececker caeonccsroncnac 30.1 299 355 36.5 36.5 26.7 19.6 
NO overrerarecsertecosectarenects S| 297 35.6 Sho 40.9 26.6 225 
VOSOeersccceetessereveesessas 295 30.8 Bhs 42.6 42.4 Siicil 25.4 
NO Sieereseceessss-cectaceesescenses Sh Sil: 32 42.6 42.4 321 26.7 
WOSQreeeatcsstnsccs ccorereent =? B21 31.0 hel 43.6 42.5 34.1 26.9 
HOSS teeereteete- seer essesoseaeews Siles) 30.5 B15 44.3 42.0 35.6 Popes 
NOS eeieceraccssscsteeseestrerrsce Sites} 30.4 37.5 45.3 42.0 35.4 27.6 
NOS Sirrcessccetesescoeerescters BES 31.0 33 45.2 42.3 SS Ro) 
NOS Greeerttectecsveressestesats: 32.8 Sle? Sill 44.6 41.7 36.0 28.3 
NOS ieereesterces ssecescessracees 33.5 31.8 36.4 45.2 41.7 36.7 29.8 
NOS Sereesscerccncetesersecsseceses 33.6 31.4 36.2 44.6 41.4 Bie 505 
ORS oarcence cctebosnneoanncconsact 33.0 31.4 36.0 44.6 41.7 38.5 30.9 


(2) Social security contributions in Canada consist of: employer/employee contributions to the CPP/QPP; employer/employee contributions to 
federal pension funds; employer/employee contributions to the unemployment insurance fund; employer/employee contributions to PLH public 
service pensions; and workers compensation and industrial vacation claims. 

(3) Total taxes include those taxes listed in note (1). 

Sources: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1 970-1988; Economic Outlook, December 1989; Statistics Canada, National Income and 

Expenditure Accounts (13-001); U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. 
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Reference Table 98 


International Comparisons of Total Government Principal Tax Shares 


as Percentages of Total Tax Revenues 


1970 - 1989 
(per cent) 


a lhc Sn edt 


Canada()) 


States() Kingdom 


Taxes on individuals (2) 


Sources: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1970-1988; Economic Outlook, December 1989; Statistic 
Expenditure Accounts (13-001); U.S. Departme 
Components may not sum to 100 per cent 0 


United United 
32.9 31.4 
30.2 40.0 
34.9 31.5 
35.4 30.6 
B55) 29.9 
33.3 29.2 
32.4 28.4 
Baal 28.3 
B27) 29.0 
33.6 28ei 
32.1 29.0 
33.3 28.9 
Uiles} 8.8 
10.7 4.6 
10.1 6.5 

8.5 ist 

6.4 8.6 

7.4 9.0 

8.2 10.1 

7.8 10.6 

8.1 8.0 

8.7 Tey 

9.0 74 

79 8.2 
20.5 14.4 
25.0 18.2 
Doel 7s 
26.2 16.8 
DES 2 
28.0 18.3 
28.3 18.3 
28.5 18.3 
28.8 18.5 
27.9 18.6 
29.0 18.9 
29.2 19.0 
29.9 45.3 
28.4 37.3 
WET 44.8 
24.4 44.9 
24.4 44.3 
25.1 43.5 
Zoe 43.2 
24.6 42.8 
24.3 44.5 
23.6 45.0 
23.8 44.7 
23.3 44.0 


nt of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. 
f total taxes due to the exclusion of those taxes in note (2) from taxes on individuals. 
Canada, and estate and gift taxes and other personal taxes in the United 


(2) Excluding succession duties, estate taxes and the withholding tax in 


States. 
(3) See note (2) Table 97. 
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2 
29.6 


Italy Japan 
14.8 21.1 
18.2 22.3 
Ziel 24.4 
29.7 24.7 
30.2 24.9 
31.0 25.6 
30.2 24.6 
30.2 2331) 
209 24.6 
29.6 24.3 
293 23.0 
28.9 22:3 
4.1 20.5 
4.2 20.0 
30 18.0 
4.4 Wii 
4.4 17.4 
Shy) iS 
She, 18.1 
6.4 LO” 
9) 18.8 
6.6 19.2 
6.7 20.7 
6.6 Piel 
42.5 22.1 
48.4 28.5 
41.3 28.7 
40.1 29'5 
40.3 29.8 
BE) s 30.1 
38.3 29.4 
38.2 DOD 
38.9 PEI 
37.9 29.0 
Bile)! 28.5 
36.7 IS) 
38.5 36.3 
oe 292 
27.8 29.0 
ay 28.4 
25k 27.9 
Psd gf 
26.2 27.8 
Dasa 27.8 
Dye) 26.9 
WS) 27.6 
27.0 YS) 
Zieh 28.7 
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The current economic expansion, now into its eighth year, has 
significantly raised living standards. As the expansion matured, 
however, domestic demand began to outstrip the economy’s capacity 
to produce, and imbalances emerged which threaten our future 
economic prospects. Capacity utilisation has risen to relatively 
high levels and labour markets have tightened, greatly increasing 
inflationary pressures. The increasingly broad-based nature of 
the economic expansion has meant that inflationary pressures 
became widespread across the country. The challenge we have been 
facing for some time is to put the economy back on a path of 
sustained non-inflationary growth. 


Policy has responded vigorously to these challenges. Inflationary 
pressures are being directly addressed through tighter monetary 
conditions and tighter fiscal policy. A sound fiscal position 
and an easing in inflationary pressures will lay the foundation 
for a sustained reduction in interest rates. The government has 
also adopted or proposed a number of supply-side measures which 
will contribute to reducing inflation pressures by raising 
Canada’s potential to supply goods and services. The Free Trade 
agreement, deregulation, Income Tax Reform, the Labour Market 
Development Strategy and the replacement of the Federal Sales Tax 
with the Goods and Services Tax will enhance the economy’s 
productive capacity. 


The year 1990 will be a year of transition to more sustainable 
growth and an easing of inflationary pressures. Growth in GDP 
and, more recently, final domestic demand has begun to slow from 
the unsustainable pace of the last three years. The measured 
inflation rate has eased, but this has come largely at the 
expense of corporate profit margins and could be reversed if 
businesses move to restore margins. On the other hand, the 
overall demand for credit had continued to expand strongly until 
recently and is starting to exert considerable strain on personal 
and corporate financial positions. While the recent slowing in 
economic growth has resulted in some easing in product market 
pressures, continued tightness in labour markets has sustained 
underlying cost pressures. These cost pressures form a 
considerable inflationary risk for Canada, undermining our 
international competitive position and threatening our ability to 
achieve the strong potential growth that recent structural 
changes to the domestic and global economies have made possible. 


This report outlines the sources of our domestic inflationary 
pressures over the last two years, our relative performance 
compared to the U.S., our continued inflationary risks, and 
actions which have been taken to reduce these pressures. 
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CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES 
NON-FARM GOODS-PRODUCING INDUSTRIES 


(PER CENT) 
1962-79 1989 1990 
Average 1986 1987 1988 1989 Q3 Q4 Ql 
Total 8555 Side Sy eee Ze = CO Seo orto 88.3 Sis 86.8 
Mining 80.4 Tih sey eich aka — CNaere) Si9a7 89.3 89.3 
Manufacturing 87.0 SS eel ci5.9 Sie ero Ste 853 83.8 82.6 
Non-durables 86.9 S32 » 89.4) (89.15) Bes. 4 88.3 87.4 86.6 
Durables 86.9 sWAsts) “eile cy  tsloyas) wilBi, S 832 Sia 79.9 
Electric power, gas Si swings tenstars) Saat ile 89.5 90.2 88.7 
Construction 89.9 SWioe VSAM MGs Liat! 96.5 96.2 96.8 
Energy Sale B3e20 6.7 On 29m Lo 2s oS 3 89.8 
Total excluding energy 86.9 Baie Sd iO sO 9et2 = Bly 19 Siia7 86.6 86.2 
Source: Bank of Canada 
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INFLATION RATE, CANADA 
(per cent, year-over-year) 
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Energy AS 6.0 Byot3} Sha St via) 7.4 9.0 ye} 1). @ 9.8 ol ie’, 
All items excl. By_ ) OMe 5c 5.6 B55) 5.4 Bera Ba 2 4.9 4.8 Bosch ee 
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Goods 4.8 4.5 4.4 4.6 4.7 4.3 G7 4.9 2510, 4.3 Serle 3/44 
Durables 3yo ll AVES) 4.6 4.1 3.0 ee Sioudl 2D Poe Wet 0.6 -0.3 
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The Medium-Term Economic Potential 


To enhance the growth potential of the Canadian economy 
and help reduce inflation pressures significantly, have 
been important structural reforms since 1984-85: 

- the Canada-U.S. Free Trade Agreement; 

- Personal and Corporate Income Tax Reform; 

- the New Labour Market Development Strategy; 


- anew approach to regional development; 


- complete or partial deregulation of energy, 
transportation and financial services; 


- twenty-two Crown corporations privatized in whole or in 
Daalesana:, 


- replacing the Federal Sales Tax with the proposed Goods 
and Services Tax. 


These reforms will raise potential output growth to a 
mandesor 3 l/4— 3 1/2) per cent during the first half of 
the 1990s, relative to a pace of about 2 3/4 per cent if 
reforms had not been undertaken. 
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Preface 


The Quarterly Economic Review provides a timely 
analysis of recent developments in the Canadian 
economy and presents analytical work of the staff 
of the Department of Finance. 


Most of the data used in the Quarterly 

Economic Review come from Statistics Canada. 
Other regular sources of data are: the Bank of 
Canada, Canada Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, the Canadian Real Estate 
Association, Labour Canada, the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD), and the Conference Board of Canada. 


Unless otherwise indicated, data and per-cent 
variations are quoted at annual rates. The cut-off 
date for Statistics Canada data reported here is 
September 14, 1990. 


Comments or questions should be directed to 
John Lester (613-992-9324), Assistant Director, 
Economic Analysis and Forecasting Division, 
Fiscal Policy and Economic Analysis Branch, 
Department of Finance, Ottawa, Ontario, 

K1A 0G5. 
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Short-term interest rates have declined gradually since peaking in mid-May. The Canadian dollar 
strengthened over the summer, partly as a result of events in the Middle East. By mid-September, 
the Canadian dollar fell back to under U.S. $0.86. 
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presents data on Canadian consumption, production and trade in energy products. Canada is a 
substantial energy producer with a positive trade balance in energy products. 
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1. The Economy in Brief 


Summary 


Real GDP declined in the second quarter of 1990, 
the first quarterly decline in real GDP since the 
last quarter of 1986. The drop was led by a steep 
and broadly based decline in final domestic 
demand. The decline in final domestic demand 
was widespread; all of the major components fell 
in the quarter. 


Despite the decline in final domestic demand in 
the second quarter, inventory holdings fell as 
businesses continued to keep a tight rein on 
inventories. In addition, strong exports of energy 
products, machinery and equipment and motor 
vehicle products contributed to the liquidation of 
inventories. The generally lean inventory situation 
should moderate the current slowdown in 
production in the face of weakening demand and 
declining profits. 


Price inflation, whether measured by the GDP 
deflator or the CPI, continued to moderate over 
the summer, with the CPI inflation rate declining 
to 4.2% in August. Cost pressures, however, 
continued to be strong. Unit labour costs were up 
6.6% in the second quarter compared with a year 
earlier. To a large extent, therefore, the easing in 
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Sources: Statistics Canada and the Bank of Canada. 
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inflation reflected continuing declines in corporate 
profit margins. The second quarter marked the 
fifth consecutive decline in corporate profits, 
leaving them 20% below their level of a year ago. 


First Decline in Consumer 
Spending Since 1982 


Consumer expenditure declined 1.5% in real terms 
in the second quarter. This was the first quarterly 
decline in consumer spending since the fourth 
quarter of 1982. All components of spending on 
durable and semi-durable goods fell. 


The Conference Board Survey of Consumer 
Attitudes showed a steep decline in consumer 
confidence in the second quarter due to high 
interest rates, deteriorating personal balance sheets 
and less favourable employment prospects. 
Disposable income dipped 2.6% at an annual rate 
in the second quarter. This drop was caused by a 
large increase in direct tax payments which in part 
reflected changed seasonal patterns in tax 
collections related to the implementation of tax 
reform. 


Residential Investment Down 


Residential investment declined at a 15.1% annual 
rate in the second quarter, the second consecutive 
quarterly decline. Continuing weakness in housing 
sales led to a steep decline in real estate 
commissions. New construction also declined 
slightly as starts of new houses have fallen off 
from levels recorded at the end of last year and the 
beginning of this year. 


Investment Declines 
in the Second Quarter 


Spending on machinery and equipment dropped 
sharply in the second quarter, while non- 
residential construction was flat. Declines in 
corporate profits over the last year and a half have 
contributed to deteriorating balance sheets for 
much of the corporate sector; this now seems to be 
having a more noticeable effect on investment. As 
well, the strength of investment in the recent past 
and weakening sales have eased capacity 
constraints. Finally, business confidence has fallen 
in recent quarters. The second-quarter decline in 
investment spending stands in sharp contrast to the 
Statistics Canada mid-year survey of Private and 


Public Investment Intentions, which suggested 
continued strong growth in investment in 1990. 


Trade Balance Improves 


Exports grew strongly in the second quarter 
primarily due to energy products, machinery and 
equipment, and automotive products. The strength 
of exports swamped a significant gain in imports. 
The net export gain added 3.2 percentage points to 
the GDP growth rate in the second quarter. 
Canada’s trade balance with the U.S. registered a 
large improvement, while the balance with the rest 
of the world recorded a smaller gain. The 
improvement in the trade balance underlay a 
reduction in the current account deficit from 

$20.1 billion in the first quarter to $17.9 billion 

in the second. 


Unemployment Rate Up in August 


With the slowing in production through 1990, 
employment growth has slowed. Indeed, by August 
employment was up only 0.3% (annualized) over 
the end of last year. The unemployment rate rose to 
8.3% in August. Since much of the slowing in 
production has been in the manufacturing sector 
which is concentrated in Ontario, the unemploy- 
ment rate has risen significantly in Ontario since 
the start of the year. Service sector employment 
continued to grow right up to August, when it 
registered a sharp decline. 


Wage Pressures Continue 


Despite the easing in labour and product markets, 
wage pressures have yet to abate. As a result, 
labour costs continue to exert pressures on prices 
and profit margins. In the second quarter, labour 
costs per unit of output in the Canadian economy 
were up 6.6% over the second quarter of last year. 
Although wage settlements appeared to moderate 
somewhat in the second quarter, this was mainly 
due to low negotiated and imposed settlements in 
Quebec. Available information for the third 
quarter suggests that average wage settlements 
increased relative to the second quarter. 


Price Inflation Continues to Moderate 


The rate of increase in the fixed-weighted GDP 
deflator slowed to 3.1% in the second quarter 


from 3.6% in the first. The downward drift in 
consumer price inflation which began in March of 
this year continued into August. After peaking at 
5.5% in January and February, the CPI inflation 
rate receded to 4.1% in August. To some extent, 
particularly between February and June, this 
easing reflects special factors such as the passing 
of the effects of harsh December weather on food 
and energy prices and the passing of the effects of 
federal and provincial indirect tax increases 
introduced last year from the calculation of the 
year-to-year inflation rates. 


Weak demand, however, is also having a 
significant impact on inflation. To a large extent, 
the decline in inflation has come at the expense of 
business profit margins. Weak demand is 
preventing businesses from passing on cost 
increases in their prices. Corporate profits before 
taxes fell 29.1% in the second quarter of 1990. 
This was the fifth consecutive quarterly decline in 
profits and left profit margins at their lowest level 
since the fourth quarter of 1982. 


Interest Rates Ease 


Interest rates continued their gradual decline 
through the first half of September. Short-term 
interest rates declined approximately 150 basis 
points from their peak in late May. The differential 
with U.S. short-term rates has narrowed 
somewhat, from 565 basis points in May to 
approximately 450 basis points by mid-September. 


Despite the decline in Canadian interest rates and 
the reduced differential with U.S. interest rates, 
the Canadian dollar was quite strong over most of 
this period. The dollar peaked at a 12-year high of 
U.S. $0.8858 on August 23, but fell back to 
below U.S. $0.86 by September 14. The Canadian 
dollar, like its U.S. counterpart, fell against major 
overseas currencies throughout the summer. 
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2. Personal Sector 
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Change in Real Consumer 
Spending by Type of Goods 
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After slowing considerably in the first quarter of 
1990, total consumer spending declined in the 
second quarter. This was the first quarterly decline 
since the end of 1982. The decline was due 
primarily to a marked reduction in goods 
expenditures. Spending on services continued to 
grow in the second quarter, but at a much slower 
pace than in recent years. 


The decline in goods spending was evident in all 
durable and semi-durable goods categories. High 
interest rates, lower disposable income and 
consumer confidence and the deterioration of 
personal financial situations prompted households 
to cut back on their goods purchases. After mild 
winter weather in the first quarter, energy 
consumption returned to more normal seasonal 
levels in the spring, prompting a rebound in 
spending on non-durable goods. 


Chart 2.3 


Change in Real Consumer Spending 
on Durable Goods by Category 


per cent — annual rate 
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dropped in the second quarter. Expenditures on 
motor vehicle products, particularly new and used 
passenger cars and trucks, were hardest hit. 
Spending on furniture and household appliances 
also declined significantly, reflecting the 
weakening in housing demand since the start of 
the year. After rising strongly in 1989, spending 
on other durable goods, such as sports and 
recreational equipment, also declined in the 
second quarter. 
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Chart 2.4 


Change in Personal 
and Disposable Income 


per cent — annual rate 


Personal Disposable The decline in spending in the second quarter 
income income was caused in part by a temporary decrease in 
personal disposable income. While personal 
income continued to increase at a healthy pace in 
the second quarter, personal disposable income 
fell because of significantly higher personal 
income tax payments. This was the first quarterly 
drop in personal disposable income since the end 
of 1983. The large increase in personal income tax 
collections by both federal and provincial 
governments reflected unusually high payments 
on filing for the 1989 taxation year and spring 
refunds which were lower than in previous years. 
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Chart 2.5 


The Personal Savings Rate 
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Chart 2.6 
The Conference Board’s 
Index of Consumer Attitudes 
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The decline in personal disposable income was 
reflected in a decrease in the personal savings rate 
in the second quarter, despite the drop in 
consumer spending. Personal savings as a 
proportion of disposable income dropped one 
percentage point to 9.8% in the second quarter. 


Declining consumer confidence, which is evident 
in the most recent Conference Board Survey of 
Consumer Attitudes, also contributed to reduced 
household spending in the second quarter. The 
Index of Consumer Attitudes in the second quarter 
fell to its lowest level since the end of 1982. 
According to the Conference Board, this decline 
in consumer confidence was due to increased 
concern over current purchasing conditions, 
employment prospects, and personal financial 
situations. Consumer confidence in the second 
quarter fell in all regions except the Atlantic 
provinces. 


Chart 2.7 


Personal Debt as a Share 
of Disposable Income 


per cent 


The increased concern evident in the consumer 
attitudes survey over financial situations of the 
household sector was likely caused in part by 
rising levels of indebtedness. As a proportion of 
personal disposable income, consumer and 
mortgage debt reached a record high in the 
second quarter. 
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Chart 2.8 


Interest Costs as a Share 
of Disposable Income 


per cent 


The significant rise in personal debt over the last 
few quarters, combined with higher interest 
rates, has increased the proportion of personal 
disposable income allocated to interest payments. 
In the second quarter, this proportion reached a 
record high. 
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3. Housing Sector 


Chart 3.1 


Change in Real 
Residential Investment 


per cent — annual rate 


After a slight decline in the first quarter, 
residential investment dropped sharply in the 
second quarter (Chart 3.1). Real estate 
commissions fell 61.2%, reflecting the continued 
weakening in the resale housing market since the 
start of the year. New housing construction fell 
slightly (Chart 3.2), as housing starts declined in 
the second quarter. Spending on renovations and 
improvements declined for the second 
consecutive quarter. 
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Chart 3.2 


Contribution to Growth in Real Residential Investment by Category 


percentage points 
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Chart 3.3 


Change in Existing 
House Sales in Canada* 


per cent 


Q2 Q3 Ql Q2 
1989 1990 


* Multiple Listing Service data seasonally adjusted 
by the Department of Finance. 


Chart 3.4 


Change in Prices of 
Existing Houses in Canada* 


per cent 


Q2 Q3 Ql Q2 
1989 1990 


* Multiple Listing Service data seasonally adjusted 


by the Department of Finance. 


High mortgage rates continued to have a 
significant dampening impact on the resale 
housing market in the second quarter. Sales of 
existing houses fell 21% in the second quarter, to 
their lowest level since the last quarter of 1984. 
Unit sales fell significantly in almost all provinces 
in the second quarter. 


Prices of existing houses in the second quarter 
reflected the lower demand. For the country as 
a whole, the resale prices of existing homes 
decreased by 2.5% on average in the second 
quarter. The price of existing houses fell in all 
regions except the Atlantic provinces. British 
Columbia, Alberta and Quebec experienced the 
sharpest declines. 
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Chart 3.5 


Housing Starts in Canada 


thousands of units — annual rate 
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Third quarter data for 1990 are an average of July 


and August. 


Chart 3.6 


Housing Starts by Region 


thousands of units 


Rest of Canada 


B.C. and Alberta 
(right scale) 
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Third quarter data for 1990 are an average of July 
and August. 


1990 


Higher mortgage rates have begun to have a more 
noticeable effect on new house construction than 
was apparent in the first quarter of 1990 and in 
1989. Housing starts declined by 9% to 203,000 
units in the second quarter. Most of the decrease 
occurred in single dwelling starts. Multiple 
dwelling starts remained relatively stable in the 
second quarter. In July and August, the new 
housing market continued to weaken with starts 
falling to an average of 169,000 units, a drop of 
16.7% or 34,000 units compared to the second 
quarter. 


Housing starts in British Columbia and Alberta 
declined markedly in the second quarter, after 
three years of strong growth which counter- 
balanced the slowing activity in the rest of 
Canada. Housing starts in those two provinces 
were down 18,000 units or 21.4% compared to the 
very high level in the first quarter. Housing starts 
continued to weaken in these two provinces in 
July and August. In the rest of the country, the 
number of housing starts in the second quarter and 
in July and August continued the downward trend 
under way since the first quarter of 1987. In the 
second quarter, housing starts outside of British 
Columbia and Alberta were at their lowest level 
since the first quarter of 1986. 
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4. Business Investment and Inventories 


Chart 4.1 


Change in Real Business Fixed Investment 


per cent — annual rate 


Non-residential construction Machinery and equipment 
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Chart 4.2 


Real Business Investment 
Share of GDP 


per cent 


Real business capital investment fell 11.0% in the 
second quarter following sluggish growth in the 
first (Chart 4.1). All of this decline occurred in 
spending on machinery and equipment, which fell 
17.9%. Spending on non-residential construction 
remained unchanged from the first quarter. 
Underlying this reduction in investment was a 
continued decline in industrial capacity utilization 
as sales growth weakened. There was also a 
deterioration in both corporate financial positions 
and business confidence. 


Despite the decline in fixed capital investment in 
the second quarter, it remains near its historical 
peak as a share of real GDP (Chart 4.2). 
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Chart 4.3 


Growth in Real Capital Stock 
(Total Non-Residential) 


per cent — annual rate 


The continuing high level of investment is 
sufficient to maintain strong growth in the real 
capital stock. During 1988 and 1989, the fixed 
capital stock expanded at an average rate of 4.6%. 
Growth slowed somewhat during the first half of 
1990, yet remained in excess of 4%. 
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Chart 4.4 


Non-Farm Goods Sector Aggregate 
Capacity Utilization Rate 


per cent 


Since mid-1988, the capital stock has grown faster 
than industrial production, resulting in a steady 
1962-79 Average decline in the rate of capacity utilization. In the 
first half of 1990, capacity utilization declined to 
near its historical average level. Sectorally, 
utilization rates are now below historical norms in 
many manufacturing industries, in particular, 
machinery and equipment and transportation 
equipment. In contrast, operating levels remain 
high relative to capacity in the construction and 
energy sectors. 
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Chart 4.5 


Industrial Corporations’ 
Financial Position 


per cent 


Profit margins 
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Chart 4.6 


Index of Business Confidence 
Conference Board of Canada 
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Pre-tax corporate profits posted their fifth 
consecutive decline in the second quarter, leaving 
profit margins at their lowest level since 1982. 
Rising unit labour costs and the steady 
appreciation of the Canadian dollar have 
contributed to this deterioration. 


In order to maintain a high level of capital 
spending despite declining profitability, 
businesses have resorted to increased debt 
financing. The rise in leverage, together with 
rising interest rates over the first half of the year, 
have raised the debt-servicing burden, defined as 
the ratio of interest costs to pre-tax income 
(before payment of interest costs), to its 
mid-1981 level. 


The Conference Board’s Business Confidence 
Index fell sharply in the second quarter and is 
now at its lowest level since 1982. This decline 
primarily reflects the steady deterioration in 
corporate balance sheet positions during the past 
two years and pessimism about near-term 
economic prospects. 
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Chart 4.7 


Nominal Non-Residential Business Investment 
Intentions by Sector 


per cent change 


Primary — Oil Manufacturing Utilities 
excluding and gas 
oil and gas 


Although underlying fundamentals and recent 
actual investment data point to continued 
weakness in business capital spending, Statistics 
Canada’s Public and Private Investment (PPI) 
intentions survey (released in July 1990) suggests 
quite the opposite. According to this survey, total 
non-residential nominal business investment is 
expected to rise 9.7% in 1990, somewhat stronger 
than the growth realized in 1989 (Chart 4.7). 
Virtually all major industrial sectors are expected 
to increase their level of capital spending in 1990, 
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Chart 4.8 


Machinery and Equipment — 
Nominal Expenditure Levels 
and Revised PPI Intentions 
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with many reporting stronger planned growth than 
was realized in 1989. 


Realization of these intentions for 1990, however, 
requires a significant increase in investment 
growth during the second half of this year. 
Nominal spending levels during the first two 
quarters of 1990 are well below the annual 
average implied by the PPI for both machinery 
and equipment and non-residential construction 
investment (Charts 4.8 and 4.9). 
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Chart 4.10 


Real Business Inventory Investment 


billions of 1986 dollars — annual rate 
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Chart 4.11 


Non-Farm Business 
Inventory-to-Sales Ratio 
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Investment in real business inventories fell 
sharply in both the first and second quarters of 
this year, subtracting 2.3 and 1.7 percentage 
points, respectively, from real GDP growth. 
Non-farm inventory stocks declined $1.3 billion 
in the second quarter (Chart 4.10). This was led 
by a significant liquidation by manufacturers, 
partly due to strong export growth in some 
industries and partly as an attempt to keep 
inventories in line with sales, which have been 
weak since mid-1989. Declines in consumer 
spending and business investment resulted in a 
partially offsetting accumulation in retail 
inventories. Investment in farm inventories 
continued to fall in the second quarter. 


The non-farm inventory-to-sales ratio was little 
changed in the second quarter (Chart 4.11), and 
remains only slightly above its estimated post- 
recession trend level as businesses continue to 
exercise tight inventory control. 
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5. Government Sector 


Ghart).1 


Federal Deficit 
(CIEA Basis) 


billions of dollars — seasonally adjusted at annual rate 


The federal deficit on a Canadian Income and 
Expenditure Accounts (CIEA) basis decreased 
$2.3 billion in the first half of 1990 over the 
second half of 1989 to reach $21.7 billion 
(Chart 5.1). The deficit was $0.4 billion lower 
than in the first half of 1989. 


In the first half of 1990, revenues were 9.7% 
above their year earlier level (Chart 5.2). Personal 
direct taxes rose 17.9%, largely due to the 
transitional impact of tax reform which resulted in 
a large one-time increase in personal tax refunds 
in the first half of 1989. The year-over-year 
growth was also affected by the continued strong 
growth in personal income and to a lesser extent 
||. _ by the April 1989 budget measures, including the 
1988 1989 1989 1989 1990 repayment by high-income Canadians of family 
First Second —_—First allowance and old age security benefits and the 
half half half Ff : 
increase in surtaxes. Over the same period, 
corporate direct taxes declined 19.6% as profits 
fell 18.7%. Expenditures increased 7.8%, with 
debt interest and transfers to persons rising 13.5% 
Chart 5.2 and 9.5% respectively. 
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Chart 5.3 


Provincial-Local Governments and 


Hospitals Deficit (CIEA Basis) 


billions of dollars — seasonally adjusted at annual rates 
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The consolidated budget for the provincial-local- 
hospital sector moved to a deficit of $0.8 billion 
in the first half of 1990. This compares with a 
$2.1 billion deficit in the second half of 1989 
(Chart 5.3) and a surplus of $0.8 billion in the 
first half of 1989. The improved fiscal position, 
relative to the second half of last year, followed 
from the accelerated growth in revenue, 
particularly personal direct taxes. There was no 
change in the rate of growth of expenditure. 


In the first half of 1990, revenues grew 7.2% 
(year over year), and expenditures 8.3%. Direct 
personal taxes led the growth in revenues 
(26.1%). Part of the increase followed from a 
technical factor. The substitution of a payroll tax 
(a direct tax) for health premiums (part of “other” 
revenues) in Ontario resulted in a shift in the PLH 
revenue mix. This explains the 6.5% decline in 
“other” revenues. As at the federal level, 
corporate direct taxes declined sharply (24.8%). 
“Other” expenditures led the advance in spending 
(10.2%) due largely to a 15.5% increase in gross 
capital formation. 
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6. International Trade 


Chart 6.1 


The Current Account Balance 


billions of dollars — annual rate 


The current account deficit declined from 

$20.1 billion in the first quarter to $17.9 billion in 
the second (Chart 6.1). An improvement of 

$5.6 billion in the merchandise trade balance 
more than accounted for this change (Chart 6.2). 
Also, the surplus in transfers increased 

$2.8 billion, recovering from the first quarter 
when the forgiveness of some existing loans to 
some African countries temporarily lowered the 
balance. The balance on investment income, 
however, deteriorated $6.3 billion, as dividend 
payments to foreigners rose $6.1 billion. The 
balance on services changed very little in the 
second quarter. 
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Chart 6.2 


Current Account Balance by Component 
billions of dollars — annual rate 
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Chart 6.3 
The Real Merchandise Trade Balance 


billions of 1986 dollars — annual rate 


per cent change — annual rate 
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Merchandise Trade Balance 
by Trading Partner 
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In real terms, the merchandise trade surplus 
improved $4.6 billion dollars in the second 
quarter, adding more than three percentage points 
to real GDP growth. This was the second 
consecutive surplus in the real merchandise 
balance following a significant deficit in the last 
quarter of 1989. 


The improvement in the merchandise balance 
resulted from strong export growth. Imports 
increased significantly, despite a decline in 
Canadian domestic demand. 


In the second quarter, the improvement in the 
nominal merchandise trade balance resulted from 
almost equal improvements in the trade balances 
with the United States and with all other 
countries. The increase in the surplus with the 
United States reflected strong exports to that 
country. The second quarter merchandise trade 
surplus with the United States was at its highest 
level in almost three years. The deficit with other 
countries improved as Canadian exports increased 
modestly while imports declined significantly. 


Chart 6.5 


Growth in Canadian 
Automotive Exports 


per cent change — annual rate 
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Second-quarter growth in merchandise exports 
was largely in end products. Exports of machinery 
and equipment increased nearly 30% while 
automotive exports increased over 50% 

(Chart 6.5). The increase in exports was 
particularly noticeable in June. Strong auto 
exports may have reflected U.S. inventory 
stocking of Canadian-produced models in 
anticipation of temporary Canadian plant 
shutdowns in July and possible strikes later in the 
year. In addition, a number of Canadian-produced 
models sold exceptionally well in the United 
States. 


In the second quarter, the nominal energy trade 
balance improved significantly (Chart 6.6), as 
exports rose while imports fell. There was a small 
surplus on trade in crude petroleum, following a 
deficit in the first quarter. The surplus increased in 
other energy products such as natural gas, coal, 
electricity, and petroleum products. 
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7. Output 
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Chart 7.1 
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Real GDP at factor cost fell 0.7% in the second 
quarter after posting a small gain in the first 
quarter. Weakness in production appears to have 
now extended beyond the goods sector, which, 
prior to the second quarter, had been responsible 
for most of the slowing in GDP growth. Services 
sector output fell 1.4% in the second quarter after 
a modest slowdown in the first quarter. This 
marks the first decline in service sector output 
since the final quarter of 1982. 


Within the services sector, output declines were 
concentrated in both the wholesale and retail trade 
sectors as well as in finance-insurance-and-real- 
estate sector. Output in the retail trade sector fell 
sharply (7.8%), reflecting declining consumer 
expenditures. Similarly, wholesale trade output 
fell 13.8% in the second quarter. Output in the 
finance-insurance-and-real-estate sector declined 
in the second quarter, reflecting continued 
weakness in the resale housing market. 
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8. Labour Market 


Chart 8.1 


Rates of Increase for Employment 
and Labour Force 


per cent — annual rate 
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Employment growth slowed through the first half 
of 1990 in response to slowing output growth. 
Average employment in July and August was 
0.2% below the second-quarter average, implying 
further weakness in the third quarter. Labour force 
growth, after slowing considerably in the first half 
of 1990, rebounded in July. 


Since the end of 1989, employment has risen only 
0.2%, while the labour force has grown 0.9%. The 
participation rate has declined 0.1 percentage 
point to 67.0%. 


The combination of a growing labour force and 
declining employment raised the rate of 
unemployment to 8.3% in August from 7.4% in 
the second quarter. With this increase, the 
unemployment rate moved to its highest level 
since October 1987. 
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Chart 8.3 


Employment Indexes 
for Goods and Services 
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Chart 8.4 
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The employment decline in the goods sector, 
which began in the third quarter of 1989, 
continued into July, but stopped in August. 
Employment declines in manufacturing 
(particularly in Ontario) account for much of the 
goods sector weakness. Service-sector 
employment contracted sharply in August after 
ten consecutive monthly gains. 


Employment declines have been concentrated 
among youths, whose employment-to-population 
ratio has fallen by 2.5 percentage points since 
January 1989. The adult employment ratio also 
fell slightly in July and August, after three years 
of almost continual quarterly growth. 
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Chart 8.6 
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The recent rise in the unemployment rate has 
been tempered to some extent by an easing in the 
labour force participation rate. In August, the 
participation rate was 0.3 percentage point below 
its peak in January 1990. This decline has been 
concentrated among youths, as the adult 
participation rate continues to climb. Declining 
job availability, reflected in a falling 
employment-to-population ratio, has resulted in 
less labour market participation among youths, 
who have weak attachment to the labour market. 


The unemployment rate has risen markedly over 
the course of the year in Ontario, despite a decline 
in the participation rate. The slowing in the output 
of the manufacturing sector, which is 
concentrated in Ontario, is a major cause of this 
rise. Ontario’s unemployment rate increased from 
an average of 5.1% in 1988 and 1989 to 6.5% in 
August 1990. This increase accounted for most of 
the rise in the Canadian rate in July, but the 
weakness became more generalized when the 
unemployment rate in the other provinces rose 0.8 
percentage point in August. 
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9. Price and Wage Sector 


Chart 9.1 
CPI Inflation 


per cent — year over year 


The CPI inflation rate has declined for seven 
Exclnding food consecutive months, falling from 5.5% in January 

and energy to 4.1% in August (Chart 9.1). The decline was 
particularly sharp over May and June — when the 
rate fell 0.7 percentage point. The sharp decline in 
inflation in May and June reflects the elimination, 
from the calculation of the year-over-year rate, of 
the one-time influence of federal and provincial 
indirect tax increases implemented in May and 
June 1989. The rate of increase in the CPI 
excluding food and energy has eased steadily 
since July 1989 to reach 4.0% in August 1990, the 
lowest since 1985. 


Provincial inflation rates ranged from 5.2% in 
Alberta to 3.0% in New Brunswick (Chart 9.2). 


: TP MIM ieSeN TT MUM SUNG TEM -M 3 The Ontario inflation rate declined to below the 
1988 1989 1990 national average in August for the first time since 
March 1986. 
Chart 9.2 


CPI Inflation Rates by Province — August 1990 
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Chart 9.3 
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Chart 9.4 


Growth in Prices and Costs: Canada 


per cent — year over year 
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The moderation in inflation has come largely at 
the expense of profit margins, which have 
declined sharply. Businesses have been 
constrained in their ability to pass on cost 
increases as they attempt to maintain their market 
shares, especially in the face of increased import 
competition. 


The steady decline in the inflation rate since the 
beginning of the year has not been accompanied 
by an easing in underlying cost pressures. Growth 
in unit labour costs increased slightly to 6.6% in 
the second quarter from 6.5% in the first quarter. 
Unless unit labour cost increases moderate in the 
near-term, the gap between the underlying cost 
pressures and prices will widen further, posing a 
risk of an acceleration in inflation. 


Chart 9.5 


Wage Pressures 


per cent — year over year 


Other wage measures also indicate sustained 
pressures on underlying costs. Average effective 
wage settlements eased to 5.5% in the second 
quarter from 6.2% in the first quarter; but this was 
mainly due to low negotiated and imposed 
settlements in Quebec, which averaged 4.7%. The 
average wage increase in the rest of the country 
was 6.4%. The rate of increase in average hourly 
Average hourly earnings (fixed-weighted) increased to 5.9% 

ee (year-over-year) in the second quarter compared 
to 5.7% in the first quarter. Year-over-year growth 
in unit labour costs increased slightly in the 
second quarter. 
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Chart 9.6 
Price of West Texas Intermediate Oil 
and CPI for Energy 
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(right scale) Due to tensions in the Persian Gulf following the 


Iraqi invasion of Kuwait on August 2, world oil 

prices have increased considerably. The price of 

West Texas Intermediate (WTI) oil, expressed in 

‘ Canadian dollars, reached almost $35 in the first 

West Texas Oil : half of September from an average of $19 in June. 

; ue Domestic energy prices tend to respond to 
changes in world oil prices with a lag of about 
two months. The most immediate and direct 

105 impact of the increased crude oil price on the CPI 
would be through gasoline prices. Crude oil 
accounts, however, for only 25% of Canadian 

100 refined gasoline prices. 
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10. Financial Sector 


Chart 10.1 
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Chart 10.2 


TSE 300 Index and the Oil and Gas 
Sub-Index Since December 1989 
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The rise in oil prices following the Iraqi invasion 
of Kuwait plus continued high short-term 
Canadian interest rates helped push the Canadian 
dollar to a 12-year high of U.S. $0.8858 on 
August 23. The Canadian dollar subsequently fell 
back; in mid-September, the Canadian dollar was 
trading at just under U.S. $0.86. Against major 
overseas currencies, the Canadian dollar fell 
steadily over the summer, from an index level of 
86.74 in late June to 81.26 by mid-September. 


Uncertainty in the Middle East has led to great 
volatility in oil prices since August. This in turn 
has caused volatility in the resource sub-indices of 
the commodity-heavy TSE 300. Indeed, from 
August 4 to August 22 the TSE Oil and Gas 
sub-index rose 12.8% before falling 4% the 
following week as oil prices retreated below 
U.S. $30.00 per barrel. Overall, the Canadian 
market has fallen, as have most of the major 
exchanges around the world; the TSE 300 index 
has fallen 7% since June 1990 and 17% since 
December 1989. 
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The gradual decline in Canadian short-term rates 
which began in May continued to mid-September. 
Commercial paper rates stood at 12.56% on 
September 14, down almost 1.5 percentage points 
from the May high of 14.03%. U.S. interest rates 
were steady over most of the second quarter, but 
began to ease in June. The U.S. short-term rate in 
mid-September was just over 8%, down 
approximately 30 basis points from its June close. 
The Canada-U.S. short-term spread narrowed 
from as wide as 5.65 percentage points on May 23 
to 4.4 percentage points on September 14. 


Long-term interest rates in Canada have remained 
fairly constant during the third quarter of 1990 
after easing concerns for inflation prospects 
allowed a 100-basis-point drop in May and June. 
The long-term rate on September 14 was 10.65%. 
U.S. long-term government bond rates had 
fluctuated in a narrow band around 8.5% since 
July 1990, but began to rise in August. As a result, 
the Canada-U.S. long-term interest rate spread has 
narrowed to about | percentage point from a high 
of 3 percentage points in April. 
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Chart 10.6 
Credit Aggregates 1988 to 1990 


per cent — year over year 
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Growth of the major money aggregates continues 
to ease. M1 was down 5.4% in August compared 
with a year earlier. In June 1990, the year-over- 
year growth of M2 declined to below 10% for 
the first time in almost two years. The year-over- 
year growth rate of M2 masks the slowing which 
has taken place in this aggregate; the 
three-month growth rate has been under 2% for 
most of the period since February. 


After a small upturn in the last two months of 
1989, growth of mortgage and consumer credit 
continues to slow. Year-over-year growth of 
consumer credit has fallen 1.3 percentage points 
and year-over-year growth of mortgage credit has 
fallen 0.8 percentage points from January 1990 to 
May 1990. Nevertheless, both consumer and 
mortgage credit growth remain at double-digit 
rates. After holding steady for nine months, 
business credit growth also began to slow in 1990, 
falling 1.8 percentage points between January and 
July of this year. 
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Introduction 


Canada’s potential for reduced inflation 
through 1991 will be affected by 
developments on the international scene, and 
particularly energy price developments. 


The Iraqi invasion of Kuwait has had a major 
impact on world oil prices and supplies. 


Despite increased production from countries 
such as Saudi Arabia and the United Arab 
Emirates, the benchmark North American 
price of oil, West Texas Intermediate, rose by 
more than 60% by mid-September since its 
pre-invasion level of around U.S. $20/BbI. 


The effects on the economies of OECD 
nations should be less than was the case in 
1973. Compared to the early 1970s, industrial 
countries are much less reliant on oil now 
than they were. For example, oil consumption 
per unit of output has declined by nearly 40% 
in the OECD economies since 1973. 


The fact that Canada is a net exporter of 
natural gas, coal, electricity and oil will 


i 


A. 


11. Canada’s Energy Situation in Perspective 


influence the way in which the oil price 
increase affects the Canadian economy. 


The following discussion attempts to put 
Canada’s energy situation in perspective in 
the face of a volatile international energy 
scene. 


Canada’s Domestic 
Energy Situation 


Oil 


Production 


Canadian production of crude oil was about 
1.7 million barrels per day (Bbl/d) in 1989. In 
comparison, the United States produced 

9.2 million Bbl/d and the Middle East 
produced roughly 16.6 million Bbl/d. 


Canadian production consists of: 60% light 
and medium oil, 13% synthetic crude, 21% 
bitumen and heavy oil, and 7% pentanes and 
condensates. 
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Figure 1 


Canadian Crude Oil Traffic 1989 
(Thousands of barrels per day) 
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Source: National Energy Board 
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Canadian domestic requirements were 
1.5 million Bbl/d in 1989. 


It is estimated that Canada has reserves of 

8.3 billion barrels for a reserves-to-production 
(R/P) ratio of 13:1. By comparison, the 
United States is estimated to have an R/P ratio 
of 10:1, while Western Europe has an R/P 
ratio of 12.6:1 (BP Statistical Review, June 
1990). 


Imports (Figure 1) 


Imports were 476,000 Bbl/d in 1989, the vast 
majority of which was used east of the Ottawa 
Valley. Atlantic Canada relies solely on 
imported oil while 70% of Quebec’s needs 
were met with imported oil in 1989. 


Crude imports are predominantly from 
western sources, as almost 60% is imported 
from the North Sea. Only 3% of total 
Canadian imports are from Iraq and no crude 
oil is imported from Kuwait. 


Exports (Figure 1) 


Exports of crude oil totalled 638,000 Bbl/d in 
1989, over 95% of which went to the United 
States. 


In general, Canada exports most of its heavy 
oil and bitumen production, but only about 
one-fifth of its light fuel oil production. 


Inventories 


As Canada is a net exporter of crude oil, 
Canada is not required to hold strategic 
inventories under the International Energy 
Agency agreements. 


IEA emergency measures, which may be 
triggered when oil supplies to IEA members 
are reduced by 7%, include demand restraint, 
emergency sharing of oil stocks and drawing 
down of strategic inventories held by net 
importing nations. 


In late July of 1990, Canadian commercial 
crude oil inventories were sufficient to last 
about 71 days — the highest they have been 
since 1982. 


B. 


Other Energy 


Domestic consumption and production of 
energy in Canada is broadly based (Table 1). 


In 1989, refined petroleum products 
accounted for almost all of transportation 
energy demand; this is unchanged from 1979. 
Refined petroleum products accounted for 
22% of non-transportation final demand, 
down from 36% in 1979. 


Canada is also a net exporter of natural gas, 
coal and electricity (Table 2). 


Natural Gas 


Natural gas is the most commonly used 
non-transportation fuel in Canada. It is used in 
a wide variety of applications from home 
heating to an industrial feedstock for 
ammonia production. 


In 1989, Canadian exports of natural gas to 
the United States were approximately 

1.3 trillion cubic feet (Tcf), while imports 
were less than 1 billion cubic feet (Bcf). 
Canadian supply accounts for over 7% of U.S. 
natural gas consumption. 


Canada is a major supplier of natural gas for 
California, the Pacific Northwest and the 
Midwestern United States. A proposal to 
increase exports significantly to the 
Northeastern United States is being examined. 


At the end of 1989, Canada had proven 
natural gas reserves of 94.3 Tcf for a reserves- 
to-production (R/P) ratio of 27.2:1. By 
comparison, the R/P ratio for the United 
States was 9.6:1. 


Electricity 


Canada relies on electricity generated through 
nuclear and hydro-electric generation for 
roughly one-third of energy needs. 


Significant quantities of hydro-electricity 
produced in Quebec and Labrador are 
exported to the U.S. Northeast. 


Electrical power is exchanged among 
provinces but these exchanges and are under 
short-term contracts to meet provincial 
shortfalls rather than long-term requirements. 
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Coal 


Coal is used in Canada primarily for electrical 
generation. In 1989, almost 20% of Canada’s 


III The Importance of Energy 


in the Canadian Economy 
In 1989, about 3% of Canada’s real GDP was 


electricity was coal-fired. ve 
y related to production in non-renewable energy 


industries, namely coal mines, crude 


¢ Coal is produced mostly in Alberta and it is 
petroleum and natural gas. 


estimated that Canada has a reserves-to- 


io of 96:1. 
production: ratio.on7 e In 1989, 9% of Canada’s value of exports was 


e Canada is the world’s fifth largest exporter of related to fossil fuels. 


coal, with most exports going to Japan, and to 


e Investment in industri in ener 
wlessenextcntakores estment in industries engaged in energy 


extraction and transportation of energy 
accounted for nearly 25% of total investment 


high int inci ti 
e Due to high interprovincial transportation Canadair 1980" 


costs, Ontario imports 80% of its coal 
requirements from the United States. 


OY st pe ee es Ee __ __ ne 


Table 1 
Canada’s Energy Consumption, 1989 
(petajoules) 
Refined 
petroleum Natural 
products gas Electricity Coal 
EE eee 
Intermediate demand (!) Tata 829.0 148.7 1,147.9 
Final demand 
Transportation 1,700.3 131.6 92 Ih 9.1 
Other 938.3 1825.7 1,546.9 40.7 
Sub total 2,638.6 1957-3 1,559.0 49.8 
Total 3,455.3 2,789.9 1,276.5 1,197.0 
(1) Includes energy transformed to other fuels, producer consumption, and non-energy use. 
Source: Statistics Canada 57 003, Quarter 4, 1989. 
Table 2 
Canada’s Energy Trade Balance 
(value of exports minus value of imports) 
1987 1988 1989 
(millions of current dollars) 
Oil and oil products 2,220 1,997 1,316 
Natural gas AL SLT} 2,954 2,932 
Coal 852 1235 1,424 
Electricity 1,191 817 362 
Total energy* 7,658 7,514 6,381 


) RG oe Bes ee ce a Oe a SS ee 


* includes uranium. 


Source: Energy, Mines and Resources, Statistical Handbook. 
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IV Canada Relative to 
Other Countries 


e G-7 members have shown very little change 
in their per capita energy consumption from 
1979 to 1989 (Tables 3.A & 3.B). 


e Canada’s energy consumption has switched 
dramatically from oil to energies that are more 
plentiful domestically, such as coal, and 
hydro-electric and nuclear power. 


e Canada and West Germany have decreased 
their per capita consumption of oil nearly 
30%. Japan’s oil consumption per capita has 
dropped about 21% while both the United 
Sates and the United Kingdom have realized a 
reduction of about 18% in per capita oil use. 


e However, Canada remains second only to the 
United States in the level of per capita use of 
oil and has the highest use of energy per 
capita. This is likely due to a number of 
factors, including geography, climate and 
structure of industry. 


V Energy Pricing in Canada 


e The energy component of the Canadian 
consumer price index (CPI) has a direct 
weight of 6.75%. This can be broken down 
into weights of 3.54 for gasoline, 0.44 for fuel 
oil, 1.93 for electricity, and 0.69 for natural 
gas. The remaining 0.15 weight is for fuel for 
recreational vehicles and other fuels. In the 
United States, energy constitutes a higher 
share of the CPI, at 10%. 


e The Canadian inventory system of first-in 
first-out implies that there should be a 60-to 
90-day lag before changes in crude prices 
flow through the refining and distribution 
system to impact retail prices. 


e The price of light fuel oil for home heating 
and heavy fuel oil for industrial uses would be 
directly affected by changes in the 
international oil price. 


e Gasoline prices are not subject to federal 
regulation, although Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island have provincial boards that 
review gasoline price changes. 


Crude accounts for only 25% of gasoline 
pump prices in Canada; the balance consists 
of refining and shipping costs, taxes and 
retail margins (Table 4). 


Federal gasoline taxes are mainly unit taxes 
(roughly one-quarter are ad valorem). Five 
provinces have unit taxes, while the 
remaining five provinces (representing 20% 
of gasoline demand) have ad valorem taxes. 


A U.S.$ 1 per barrel increase in the price of 
oil implies a 0.7 to 0.9 cent per litre increase 
in the Canadian pump price, roughly one-half 
of the relative impact on the U.S. pump price 
because the U.S. price is only 60% of the 
Canadian pump price. 


Natural gas prices have been deregulated and 
do not necessarily move in tandem with crude 
oil. In most cases, domestic prices are 
established under contracts that are not 
indexed to the price of oil and are open to 
renegotiation only every one to three years. 


The price of electricity is regulated by 
provincial regulatory boards. Atlantic Canada 
relies on oil for 14% of its electricity 
generation while the Prairie region uses very 
little oil-fired electricity generation. Overall, 
about 2% of electricity generation is oil-fired 
in Canada. 


VI Impact of Higher Prices on the 


Canadian Economy 


Due to the responsiveness of energy prices, it 
is expected that the direct impact of a 10% 
increase in the price of oil would raise the 
Canadian CPI 0.15%. Indirect effects, such as 
increases in airline and transportation 
industry costs, may lead to another 0.05% 
increase for a total first round impact 

of 0.2%. 


An analysis of the other impacts suggests that 
accounting for second-round induced effects, 
including increases in import prices and other 
secondary impacts, a 10% increase in the 
price of oil would increase the CPI 

roughly 0.4%. 
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Table 3.A 
Per Capita Consumption of Energy, 1979 


(million tonnes per capita) 


Natural Hydro and 

Oil gas Coal nuclear Total 
Canada 3.8 eek 0.8 eel 9.4 
United States 39 ae Ls 0.7 8.7 
Japan os 0.2 0.4 0.3 cM: 
West Germany 2.4 0.8 3 0.2 4.7 
United Kingdom by 0.8 1.4 0.2 4.0 
France eleps 0.4 0.5 0.4 3.6 
Italy 1.8 0.4 0.2 0.2 ae 


ey ee pen pees Bd oe a rr 


Source: BP Statistical Review, June 1990. 


Table 3.B 
Per Capita Consumption of Energy, 1989 


(million tonnes per capita) 


Beta Sa ea) hci a hoe ee eS 


Natural Hydro and 

Oil gas Coal nuclear Total 
Canada ae) 2.0 1.3 Sal 9.3 
United States Bee 2.0 Lo 0.9 719 
Japan 1.8 0.3 0.6 0.6 3.4 
West Germany ibe! OF 12 0.6 4.2 
United Kingdom 1.4 13 pal! 0.3 3.6 
France 1.6 0.4 0.3 te 3.4 
Italy 1.6 0.6 0.2 0.2 2.6 


ee ———E— ee 


Source: BP Statistical Review, June 1990. 


Table 4 
Pump Price Components for Regular Unleaded Gasoline 
(self-serve pump prices, July 31, 1990) 


Cents/litre Per cent of total price 

Retail margin 4.0 6.9 
Refining and marketing 

costs and profits 17k 29.4 
Provincial tax 11.4 19.6 
Federal tax 122 Z1'0 
Crude cost (estimated) 13.4 Don 
Canada average pump price 58.1 100.0 


RE 


Source: Energy, Mines and Resources, Petroleum Product Market Report, July 1990. 
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Energy export prices are more responsive to 
crude oil price changes than domestic prices. 
Some electricity and natural gas export price 
contracts are indexed partially to the world 
price of oil. 


Because Canada is a net exporter of oil, 
increases in oil prices should have a positive 
effect on our trade balance. Additionally, 
Canada’s terms of trade will improve. 


Canada should also experience a positive 
investment response to the higher oil prices. 
The speed and magnitude of the response will 


depend on perceptions about the permanence 
of the price increase. 


On balance, the real GDP response to the 
observed rise in oil prices as of mid- 
September is likely not large. Model 
simulations conducted by a number of private 
sector economic analysis groups suggest a 
mild negative real output response. Any 
declines will be largely as a result of reduced 
activity levels in our trading partners and 
reductions in domestic consumer 
expenditures. 
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Beginning in the second half of the 1970s, the government sector in Canada began to experience 
large and growing deficits and rapidly growing stocks of debt. Most of the fiscal deterioration 
occurred in the federal government sector; the provincial-local-hospital sector has remained close 
to a balanced position, except for a period in the early 1980s. This report provides some insight 
into the forces that shaped the evolution of the fiscal position of the government sector in Canada 
over the last 30 years. 


1. The Economy in Brief 


Key Messages 


e Real GDP in the third quarter declined for the second consecutive quarter, confirming that 
the Canadian economy is in recession. Available data for October and November suggest that 
a further decline in output is likely in the fourth quarter. 


e The weakening in activity has allowed an easing in monetary conditions. Short-term interest 
rates have declined approximately 200 basis points since peaking in May. 


e CPI inflation excluding food and energy remains in the low 4% range. To a considerable 
extent, this relatively favourable inflation performance reflects a severe squeeze on profit 
margins, as labour costs continue to increase at a rate near 6 1/2%. 


Summary 


Real GDP declined 1.0% in the third quarter of 
1990, following a 1.2% decline in the second 


quarter. The decline in output in the third quarter Chart 1.1 
was augmented by strikes in the primary steel, Change in Real GDP and 
pulp and paper, and automobile industries. On an Final Donlectie Deniand 


expenditure basis, the fall in GDP was once again 
led by a widespread decline in domestic demand 
(Chart 1.1). 


per cent — annual rate 


The weak demand, however, has not been 
accompanied by an inventory build-up. Inventory 
stocks have been reduced in line with sales; this 
should help to moderate production cutbacks in 
the face of continuing weak demand. 


Measured CPI inflation jumped in October due to 
gasoline price increases. Further increases in the 
measured rate of inflation are expected in the 
coming months due to the lagged effects of higher 
world oil prices and the implementation of the 


Goods and Services Tax in January. The economic Real GDP 
slack emerging in the economy is, however, Pee 
reducing underlying price pressures, as evidenced demand 

by the declines in durable and semi-durable goods 


inflation. By contrast, there has to date been little 1988 19899 Q@ Q4 Ql Q Q3 
indication of an easing in wage cost pressures. 1989 1990 


Chart 1.3 


Chart 1.2 
Growth of Unit Labour Costs 
Corporate Profits Before Taxes Canada — U.S. Comparison 
billions of dollars per cent — year over year 
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1987 1988 1989 1990 


Main Economic Indicators 


(per cent changes at annual rates or per cent levels, unless otherwise indicated) 


1989 1990 
1988 1989 Q3 Q4 Q1 Q2 Q3 
Real gross domestic product 4.4 3.0 Syl ap) oe —1.2 — 1.0 
Final domestic demand 53) Shil/ —0.3 6.5 0.9 —2.5 —1.7 
Consumption 4.3 3.8 0.6 6.9 0.4 — 1.6 ial 
Residential construction 3.8 2.4 -—1.9 8.7 -1.5 —11.7 — 27.6 
Business fixed investment Sy 5.0 — 14.7 OF] —0.1 —7.1 — 12.0 
Non-residential construction 10.6 3.9 9.8 Sill 37 es 0.6 
Machinery and equipment 18.4 Sol —27.4 13.8 —2.6 —12.5 — 20.1 
Business inventory investment * —0.3 0.4 0.1 —1.3 —1.8 —2.6 0.7 
Non-farm * 0.0 —0.2 0.3 —0.3 -1.8 —2.9 —0.2 
Trade balance * —1.1 —1.3 33.3) —2.9 29 3.8 0.0 
Exports 8.9 0.7 74 —0.5 5)5 23.6 —9.5 
Imports WS, Dell —4.2 OF) —5.0 7.8 — 9.3 
Current account balance (nominal) — 10.2 — 16.7 — 16.8 — 18.6 — 20.8 — 16.8 — 13.7 
Real personal disposable income ae 52 3.6 38 2.6 —74 Of 
Profits before taxes 10.2 —49 — 10.7 —21.9 — 18.0 — 33.3 —4.1 
Costs and prices (%,Y/Y) 
GDP price deflator 4.8 4.9 4.8 4.1 3.6 Ball 20) 
Consumer price index 4.1 5.0 Deo a2 5.4 4.6 4.2 
CPI — energy component 0.6 35 5.4 Tcl 9.6 We 7.0 
CPI — excluding food and energy 4.8 555 8 SED) 3 4.4 4.0 
Unit labour costs 5.4 a, 6.1 Soll 6.5 6.6 6.4 
Labour market 
Unemployment rate 7.8 Tes 7.4 7.6 7.6 74 8.2 
Employment growth (%, av.) ay) 2.0 2.4 0.8 1.6 0.8 —0.7 
Financial markets (end of period) 
Exchange rate (U.S.cents) 83.86 86.32 84.95 86.32 85.51 85.96 86.60 
Prime interest rate DRS 13.50 13.50 13.50 14.00 14.75 14.25 


* Annualized change expressed as a percentage of GDP in the previous period. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and the Bank of Canada. 


Consumer Spending Rises Slightly 


Consumer spending rose 1.1% in the third quarter 
as spending on non-durables and some services 
increased. In general, however, the data for the 
third quarter indicate that consumers are worried 
about their financial positions and employment 
prospects. The Conference Board Survey of 
Consumer Attitudes for the third quarter showed 
confidence falling to its lowest level since the 
1981-1982 recession. Spending on major items 
such as durable goods declined in the third quarter 
as households preferred to increase their savings. 
The more cautious attitude of households toward 
their financial positions was evident in the decline 
in the debt-income ratio in the third quarter. 


Residential Investment Down Sharply 


Residential investment was off 27.6% in the third 
quarter, the third consecutive quarterly decline. 
Spending on new construction led the decline. 
Housing starts declined from 223,000 in the first 
quarter of the year to 164,000 in the third quarter. 
New housing starts averaged 138,000 in October 
and November, indicating that this component of 
residential investment will likely weaken further 
in the fourth quarter. Spending on alterations and 
improvements in the third quarter also declined, 
reinforcing the picture of a household sector 
reluctant to undertake major new expenditures. On 
the other hand, sales of existing homes rebounded 
slightly in the third quarter, following large 
declines in the first half of the year. 


Business Investment Down for Third 
Consecutive Quarter 


A sharp drop in spending on machinery and 
equipment led to a fall in business fixed 
investment in the third quarter. This marked the 
third consecutive quarter of declining investment. 
Spending on non-residential construction recorded 
a slight increase. Weakening demand, declining 
capacity utilization, poor profit performance and 
weak balance sheets have contributed to the 
lacklustre performance of investment. Despite the 
recent declines in investment spending, 
investment as a share of GDP remains at a high 
level by historical standards. 


Business Inventories Decline Again 


Non-farm business inventories in the third quarter 
declined for a second consecutive quarter. These 


two declines have kept the inventory-to-sales ratio 
near its 1983-1989 trend level. The absence of an 
inventory build-up in the face of weak demand 
should help to moderate the current slowdown in 
production. Farm inventories, on the other hand, 
registered a sharp increase due to an above- 
average crop yield and weak wheat exports in the 
third quarter. 


Current Account Improves 
in Third Quarter 


The current account deficit narrowed to 

$13.7 billion in the third quarter from $16.8 billion 
in the second. Most of the improvement in the 
balance was due to a reduction in net dividend 
payments abroad from abnormally high levels in 
the second quarter. Declines in both merchandise 
imports and exports left the merchandise trade 
surplus little changed from the second quarter. The 
decline in merchandise exports was a reaction to 
the large increase in automotive exports to the 
United States in the second quarter in anticipation 
of a strike in Canada. Nevertheless, the level of 
exports has increased significantly compared to the 
end of last year. 


Unemployment Rate Rises 


The unemployment rate in Canada rose to 9.1% 

in November from a post-1982 recession low of 
7.2% in March and April of this year. 
Employment losses so far in the recession have 
occurred largely in the goods-producing sectors of 
the economy. 


Inflation Rate Up in October as 
Gasoline Prices Jump 


The CPI inflation rate increased to 4.8% in 
October and to 5.0% in November after holding 
steady at 4.2% in the July-September period. 
Gasoline prices were up 7.3% in October and 
4.1% in November, accounting for a major part of 
the acceleration in inflation. Excluding energy, the 
CPI was up 4.1% in the 12 months to November. 
Signs of easing inflation pressures are evident in 
the behaviour of some of the other components of 
the CPI. Prices of durable goods, for example, 
have actually declined over the last 12 months, 
while the inflation rate in semi-durable goods has 
eased to 2.5%. By contrast, service prices, which 
are largely determined by wages, continue to rise 
in excess of 5 1/2%. 


Profit Squeeze Continues 


Corporate profits declined 4.1% in the third 
quarter, despite a sharp increase in the profits of 
oil companies. On a year-to-year basis, corporate 
profits were down 20.0% in the third quarter 
(Chart 1.2). While weak demand conditions are 
holding down prices, wage pressures persist 
despite the recent rise in the unemployment rate. 
Labour income per worker was up 6.7% year to 
year in the third quarter, down only slightly from 
the 7.0% gain registered in the second quarter. 
Unit labour costs continued to advance at a rate 
close to 6 1/2% year to year. By contrast, in the 
United States, unit labour costs were up 
approximately 4 3/4% in the third quarter 

(Chart 1.3). 


Monetary Conditions Ease 


Consistent with the easing in demand pressures in 
recent months, monetary conditions have eased. 
Short-term interest rates have declined by 
approximately 200 basis points since their peak in 
May (Chart 1.4). After an uptick in August and 
September in response to the uncertainty 
generated by the crisis in the Persian Gulf, long- 
term interest rates receded in October and 
November. By mid-December, the rate on 10-year 
government bonds was down more than 140 basis 
points from the end of September. At both the 
short and long ends of the spectrum, interest rates 


have fallen faster in Canada than in the United 
States. Despite narrowing interest-rate 
differentials with the United States, the Canadian 
dollar traded around U.S. $0.86 from August to 
the beginning of December. 
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2. Personal Sector 


Chart 2.1 


Change in Real Consumer 
Spending by Components 


per cent — annual rate 
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Chart 2.2 


Change in Real Consumer 
Spending by Type of Goods 


per cent — annual rate 
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After a drop in the second quarter of 1990, total 
consumer spending rebounded slightly in the third 
quarter. The bounce-back was mainly due to 
higher services spending. Spending on goods 
posted almost no gain in the third quarter. 


High interest rates and reduced consumer 
confidence regarding financial positions and 
employment prospects led to a second 
consecutive decline in purchases of durable and 
semi-durable goods. Within the durables category, 
spending on furniture and household appliances 
declined significantly, reflecting the sharp 
weakening in housing demand. All the major 
components of semi-durable spending dropped in 
the third quarter. Spending on non-durables 
increased for a second consecutive quarter. 


Chart 2.5 


Change in Real Consumer Spending 
on Services by Category 


per cent — annual rate 
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Chart 2.4 


Change in Real Personal 
Disposable Income 


per cent — annual rate 
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The increase in spending on services was 
concentrated in gross rent (imputed and paid) and 
the “other services” component. Spending on 
“other services” grew at a faster pace than in the 
last quarter due in part to higher spending on 
auto-related services. Spending on restaurants and 
hotels, a component particularly sensitive to 
changes in consumer confidence, fell sharply for 
the second consecutive quarter. 


Real personal disposable income rebounded 
sharply in the third quarter. This strong increase 
followed a large decline in the second quarter due 
to abnormally large payments on filing for the 
1989 taxation year and lower refunds than in 
recent years. Since the end of 1989, however, 

real disposable income has grown at an average 
annual rate of 1.4%, well below the pace recorded 
last year. 
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The Personal Savings Rate 
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Chart 2.6 
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The personal savings rate, which was affected by 
the unusual drop in personal disposable income in 
the second quarter, rose from 9.6% to 11.5% in 
the third quarter. The third-quarter increase can 
also be partly attributed to lower consumer 
confidence, the need to restore personal balance 
sheets, and the effects of high interest rates, which 
have led consumers to postpone discretionary 
purchases. 


The most recent Conference Board Survey of 
Consumer Attitudes showed a decline in 
consumer confidence in the third quarter to its 
lowest level since the end of 1982. The decline 
was evident in all regions of the country. The 
Index of Consumer Attitudes is constructed from 
responses to questions about households’ current 
and expected financial positions, the short-term 
employment outlook and evaluations of current 
buying conditions. 


Chart 2.7 


Personal Debt as a Share 
of Disposable Income 


per cent 


The sharp gain in disposable income in the third 
quarter and the slow growth in spending led to a 
small decline in the personal debt ratio. Even with 
the decline, consumer and mortgage debt as a 
share of disposable income is still near record 
levels. The large debt load of the household sector 
explains in part the strong concerns of households 
with their financial positions identified in the last 
Conference Board survey. 
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Chart 25 


Interest Costs as a Share 
of Disposable Income 


per cent 


As a proportion of disposable income, interest 
payments on consumer and mortgage debt reached 
a record level in the third quarter. The increase 
was due to higher interest payments on mortgage 
credit. As a share of disposable income, interest 
payments on mortgage debt are now over 6% for 
the first time. Interest payments on consumer 
credit as a share of disposable income declined in 
the third quarter. 
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3. Housing Sector 


Chart 3.1 


Change in Real 
Residential Investment 


per cent — annual rate 


Residential investment continued to fall in the 
third quarter, but more rapidly than in the 
previous two quarters (Chart 3.1). The third- 
quarter decline was the largest since the second 
quarter of 1982. A substantial drop in new 
housing construction (Chart 3.2), reflecting a 
much lower level of housing starts in the third 
quarter, led the decline. Consumer reluctance to 
undertake new discretionary spending was also 
evident in lower spending on alterations and 
improvements. Real estate commissions increased 
slightly in the third quarter, as a result of a small 
increase in sales of existing houses. 
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Chart 3.3 


Housing Starts in Canada 
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Chart 3.4 


Housing Starts by Region 


thousands of units — annual rate 
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In the third quarter, housing starts dropped by 
19.2% or 39,000 from the second quarter to 
164,000 units (Chart 3.3); the lowest level of 
housing starts since the second quarter of 1985. 
For most of 1990, the decline in housing starts has 
been concentrated in single dwellings. But in the 
third quarter, multiple dwelling starts began to 
weaken noticeably. In October and November, the 
new housing market weakened further with starts 
declining to an average of 138,000 units, a drop of 
almost 16% from the third-quarter average. 


The sharp decline in housing starts in the third 
quarter occurred in all regions except the Atlantic 
provinces (Chart 3.4). Housing starts were off 
most in Quebec (-23,000 units) and British 
Columbia (-9,000 units). In Ontario, housing 
starts declined to 62,000 units in the third quarter, 
31,000 units less than in 1989. In October and 
November, housing starts continued to decline 
across the country, again except in the Atlantic 
provinces. 


Ontario Prairies British Columbia 


* Fourth quarter data are Department of Finance estimates based on October-November data. 
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* Multiple Listing Service data seasonally adjusted by 
the Department of Finance. 


Chart 3.6 


Price of Existing Houses in Canada 
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After declining approximately 35% from the 
record level in the fourth quarter of 1989, sales of 
existing houses increased 6% in the third quarter. 
The increase in unit sales was restricted to Ontario 
and the western provinces. In the remaining 
provinces, the sales of existing houses continued 
to decline. In October, sales of existing houses 
registered a small gain. 


The small increase in resale activity in the third 
quarter contributed to a slight gain in the price of 
existing houses. Despite this rebound, prices are 
5.2% lower than the record level reached in the 
fourth quarter of 1989. In Toronto, prices of 
existing houses have fallen 10% in the last year. 
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4. Business Investment and Inventories 


Chart 4.1 


Change in Real Business Fixed Investment 


per cent — annual rate 
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Chart 4.2 


Real Business Investment 
Share of GDP 


per cent 


The business sector in the third quarter was 
marked by weakening demand, continued 
deterioration in firms’ financial positions, and 
declines in capacity utilization rates. These factors 
led to a decline in real business capital investment 
of 12.0% in the third quarter, following a 7.1% 
decline in the second (Chart 4.1). The decline was 
entirely in machinery and equipment investment. 


Real business investment as a share of GDP fell 
slightly (0.4 percentage points) in the third quarter 
(Chart 4.2). Despite this decline, real business 
investment as a share of GDP remains well above 
its average through the 1980s. 
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Chart 4.3 


Industrial Corporations’ 
Financial Position 


per cent 


Corporate profits fell 4.1% in the third quarter, 
pushing profit margins to their lowest levels since 
the 1981-1982 recession (Chart 4.3). This decline 
in profits, coupled with increased interest 
payments on debt, caused corporate debt servicing 
burdens to rise. 


Profit margins 


Recently, the inventory-to-sales ratio has remained 
very close to its post-1982 trend. The fall in the 
inventory-to-sales ratio during the last recession 
was responsible for about 75% of the decline in 
GDP (Chart 4.4). A similar structural shift is 
unlikely to occur in the current downturn. 
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Chart 4.4 


Business Non-Farm Inventory-to-Sales Ratio 
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Chart 4.5 
Real Business Inventory Investment 


billions of 1986 dollars — annual rate 
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Inventories were liquidated again in the third inventories occurred mainly in manufacturing 
quarter despite a sharp jump in farm inventories (Chart 4.6), and was due partly to inventory 
(Chart 4.5). The accumulation of farm inventories drawdowns in the steel sector during the recent 
reflects an above-average crop yield and weak strike. Trade inventories were also run down. 


wheat exports. The liquidation in non-farm 


Chart 4.6 
Real Business Inventory Investment, Non-Farm 
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5. Government Sector 


Chart oat 


Federal Deficit 
(CIEA Basis) 


billions of dollars — seasonally adjusted at annual rates 


On a Canadian Income and Expenditure Accounts 
(CIEA) basis, the federal deficit during the first 
three quarters of 1990 stood at $21.9 billion, a 
decline of $0.9 billion from the same period in 
1989 (Chart 5.1). Total revenues increased 

9.7% from the year-earlier level (Chart 5.2). 
Personal direct taxes increased 17.5%, reflecting 
the 8% growth in personal incomes during the 
period and lower personal income tax refunds. 
Also contributing to the rise was an increase in 
unemployment insurance contributions as a result 
of increases in premium rates and in maximum 
insurable earnings effective January 1990. 
Corporate taxes declined 15.3% as corporate 
profits fell by nearly 20%. Total expenditures rose 
by 7.5% led by increases of 11.9% in debt interest 


1988 1989 1989 1990 and 9.7% in transfers to persons. 
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Chart 5.3 


Provincial-Local Governments and 
Hospitals Balance (CIEA Basis) 


billions of dollars — seasonally adjusted at annual rates 


In the first three quarters of 1990, the 
consolidated budget for the provincial-local- 
hospital sector moved to a deficit of $2.9 billion 
as compared to virtual balance for the same 
period in 1989 (Chart 5.3). This deterioration 
resulted from slower growth in revenues, 
particularly corporate direct taxes, but continued 
strong growth in expenditures. Total PLH 
revenues rose 6.3% (year over year) while 
expenditures increased by 8.2% (Chart 5.4). 

A 21.9% increase in direct personal taxes led 
revenue growth, stemming partly from the 
substitution of a payroll tax for health premiums 
in Ontario. The “other” spending category led the 
advance (13.1%) in expenditure growth, due 
largely to an increase in subsidies (14.5%) and 


1988 1989 1989 1990 in capital formation (13.4%). 
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Chart 5.4 


Change in Provincial-Local Governments and Hospitals 
Revenues and Expenditures in the First Three Quarters of 1990 
(CIEA Basis) 


per cent — year over year 
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6. International Trade 


Chart 6.1 


The Current Account Balance 


billions of dollars — annual rate 


The current account deficit declined from 

$16.8 billion in the second quarter to $13.7 billion 
in the third quarter (Chart 6.1). The balance on 
investment income improved significantly as 
dividend payments to foreigners fell over 

$3 billion. This decline reflects the unusually 
high level of such payments in the second quarter. 
A $1.1 billion improvement in the transfer 
balance, entirely due to increased inflows of 
inheritance and immigrants’ funds, offset 
deteriorations in the merchandise and service 
accounts (Chart 6.2) 
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Chart 6.2 
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Chart 6.3 


The Real Merchandise Trade Balance 


billions of 1986 dollars — annual rate 


per cent change — annual rate 
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Chart 6.4 


Change in Final Domestic Demand 
Growth in Canada, the U.S. and Other 
G-7 Countries 


per cent — year over year 
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The real merchandise balance improved 

$0.9 billion in the third quarter as imports 
declined more than exports. The largest declines 
in imports came in energy products, machinery 
and equipment, and automotive products, all of 
which reflected reduced Canadian demand. 


Despite the third-quarter decline, exports have 
grown significantly in 1990 relative to 1989, with 
the growth largely in wheat and in machinery and 
equipment. Slower growth in Canada’s major 
trading partners plus reduced Canadian 
competitiveness may now be having a negative 
impact on exports. The reduced competitiveness 
has resulted from larger unit labour cost increases 
in Canada than in our major trading partners plus 
an appreciation of the Canadian dollar. 


Real final domestic demand has slowed more in 
Canada than in our major trading partners and 
thus exports have remained firmer than imports. 
From 1985 to 1989, stronger demand growth in 
Canada than in the United States was a major 
factor in a worsening trade balance. 


Chart 6.5 


Consumer Expenditure on and 
Imports of Automotive Products 
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Chart 6.6 
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and Commodity Prices 
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Automotive imports have declined since early in 
1988 to about their 1985 level. Cyclical factors, 
such as weakening consumer spending on 
automotive products and declining investment 

in automotive machinery and equipment, have 
been partly responsible for this development. 

In addition to these cyclical factor influencing 
automotive imports, the establishment in Canada 
of auto plants by overseas auto manufacturers has 
placed downward pressure on the need for 
foreign-made automotive products. 


Canada’s terms of trade have been deteriorating 
since early in 1989 as world commodity prices 
have declined. This development has had a 
negative impact on corporate profits and thus 
has contributed to the present weakness in the 
Canadian economy. 


While overall commodity prices did increase in 
the third quarter due to higher crude petroleum 
prices, the terms of trade continued to deteriorate. 
This deterioration reflected, in part, a decline in 
the terms of trade for agricultural and fish 
products. 
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7. Output 
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Chart 7.1 


Real GDP at Factor Cost 
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Real GDP at factor cost fell 1.4% in the third 
quarter following a 0.5% decline in the second 
quarter. Goods output, which was affected by 

a number of strikes, declined for the third 
consecutive quarter while service-sector output 
was unchanged relative to the second quarter. 
Within the services sector, most industries 
contracted in the third quarter, although there was 
an offsetting 5.8% gain in the communications 
sector. 


The weakness in goods-sector GDP continued 

to be concentrated in the manufacturing and 
construction industries. Manufacturing output was 
affected by strikes in the primary steel, pulp and 
paper and automotive industries. In the third 
quarter, total manufacturing output fell 2.3%. 
Strike-affected industries accounted for 1% of this 
decline. Real construction activity has fallen 

6.7% since its peak in April 1990, due mainly to 
the declines in housing starts over the past two 
quarters and more recently to weakness in non- 
residential construction. 


8. The Labour Market 


Chart 8.1 


The Unemployment Rate 


per cent 
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Chart 8.2 


Regional Unemployment Rates 


per cent 


Ontario/ 
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After seven years of trend declines, the 
unemployment rate reached a low of 7.2% in 
March and April. It has increased sharply in 
recent months, averaging 8.2% in the third 
quarter, and reaching 9.1% in November. 


Most of the rise in the unemployment rate in 1990 
has been concentrated in Ontario and Quebec, 
where the combined unemployment rate is at its 
highest level in five years. The unemployment 
rate has risen in the other provinces as well, but 
remains near the level at the end of 1989. 
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Chart 8.3 


Growth Rates for 
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Chart 8.4 


Employment by Sector 
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Employment growth, which has weakened 
steadily in 1990, turned negative in the third 
quarter and continued to decline in October and 
November. Labour force growth had eased 
alongside the slowing advances in employment. 
However, the spurt of labour force growth that 
emerged in the fourth quarter was unusual, 
given the falling job availability. 


Employment losses have not been evenly 
distributed across industries. Goods-sector 
employment is down significantly. Employment 
growth in service-producing industries has 

now Stalled. 


Chart 8.5 


Employment and Labour Force 
Growth, Adults and Youth 
March — November 1990 
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Chart 8.6 


Workers Who Left Labour Force 
Believing No Work Was Available 
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Adult employment has remained reasonably 
stable over March to November. As well, adults 
account for all of the labour force growth since 
March. Employment and labour force growth for 
women has been particularly strong in relation to 
other groups, reflecting their employment 
concentration in the less cyclically sensitive 
services sector. 


The number of unemployed workers who have 
left the labour force because they believe that no 
work is available remains at historically low 
levels. This measure is often used to gauge the 
amount of hidden unemployment. 
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Chart 9.1 
CPI Inflation 


per cent — year over year 


Excluding 
energy 
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Chart 9.2 


9. Price and Wage Sector 
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After declining to 4.2% in the July to September 
period, the CPI inflation rate rose to 4.8% in 
October and to 5.0% in November. The 
acceleration in inflation in the last two months 
mainly reflected higher oil prices due to the 
Persian Gulf crisis. Gasoline prices rose 7.3% in 
October and a further 4.1% in November. The 
inflation rate excluding energy remained constant 
in November at 4.1%, for a third consecutive 
month. 


Due to tensions in the Persian Gulf, world oil 
prices have increased considerably since August. 
It takes about nine weeks for world crude oil price 
increases to be reflected in Canadian gasoline 
prices. The price of West Texas Intermediate 
(WTI) oil, expressed in Canadian dollars, peaked 
at $44.78 in October and declined slightly in 
November to an average of $37.60 per barrel. 
Canadian gasoline prices increased further in 
November but have eased slightly in December. 


Chart 9.3 
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Chart 9.4 


Consumer Price Index 


per cent — year over year 
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Provincial inflation rates are generally within a 
half percentage point of the national average, 
except for Saskatchewan and Alberta (Chart 9,3). 
The higher Alberta inflation rate is mainly due to 
increased property taxes and more rapid housing 
price increases. 


Very low year-over-year inflation rates for 
durables (negative in five of the six last months) 
and semi-durables (less than 3% to date in 1990) 
reflect weak demand for these goods. The sharp 
increase in the non-durables inflation rate to 7.4% 
in November is the result of the increases in oil 
prices. Services inflation has shown little 
improvement this year (Chart 9.4). This reflects 
continued wage pressures in this sector. 
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Chart 9.5 


Wage Settlements 


per cent 


Publiccector Domestic cost pressures persist in the economy. 
Wage settlements accelerated to 6.5% in the third 
quarter from 5.6% in the first half of this year. 


6 Pressures are broadly based in both the public and 
the private sectors. 
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Chart 9.6 


Growth of Unit Labour Costs 
Canada — U.S. Comparison 


per cent — year over year 


Underlying wage pressures are having a negative 
effect on our relative competitive position. The 
year-over-year increase in Canadian unit labour 
costs remained at about 6 1/2% in the third 
quarter, about 2 percentage points faster than 
those in the United States. Since the beginning of 
1987, the cumulative increase in Canadian unit 
labour costs has exceeded that in the United States 
by 7.0%. 
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10. Financial Sector 


Chart 10.1 


Canada 90-Day Commercial Paper Rate 


per cent 


In response to the weakening in economic activity, 
monetary conditions eased over the third and 
fourth quarters of 1990. The 90-day commercial 

14 paper rate declined 203 basis points from its peak 
in May of this year to 12% on December 13. 
After falling sharply in July 1990, the U.S. 
90-day commercial paper rate remained steady 

13 over the next two quarters. As a result, the spread 
between Canadian and U.S. 90-day commercial 
paper has narrowed 1.4 percentage points in the 
last six months. 


Chart 10.2 


Foreign Price of the Canadian Dollar 
(average noon value) 
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eens Since falling back from its 12-year high of 


U.S. $0.8858 on August 23, the Canadian dollar 
has fluctuated in a narrow range around 

U.S. $0.86. Relative to the major overseas 
countries, both the Canadian and U.S. dollars 
have fallen sharply since the spring. The Canadian 
dollar fell about 14% relative to an index of nine 
major overseas currencies from its spring peak to 
December 14. From the end of April to 
December 14, the Canadian dollar fell about 18% 
against the Japanese yen and about 11% against 
the German mark. 
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Chart 10.3 
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Chart 10.4 


TSE and Dow Jones Indexes 
Since December 1989 
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After rising slightly in October 1990, long-term 
interest rates fell steadily in November as market 
uncertainty over the Middle East situation 
appeared to ease. The yield on ten-year 
government bonds was 10.06% on December 12, 
down over 1.4 percentage points from its 
September 26 peak. United States long-term 
interest rates also fell substantially over October 
and November. Canadian long-term government 
bond rates, however, have fallen slightly more 
than their U.S. counterparts. Consequently, the 
spread between Canadian and U.S. long-term 
interest rates has narrowed. 


North American stock markets have rebounded 
modestly since mid-October 1990, partly in 
response to falling long-term interest rates, but a 
recessionary economy and uncertainty over the 
situation in the Persian Gulf continue to depress 
equity prices. After reaching a trough of 3010 on 
October 16, the TSE climbed to 3253 on 
December 12, but is down 18% since the 
beginning of the year. The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average has risen 11% since reaching its 
October 11 trough, but is down 13% from its 
July 17 peak. 


Chart 10.5 


Monetary Aggregates 1988 to 1990 


three-month moving average 


Consistent with the weakness in spending in the 
economy, growth in the main monetary 
aggregates had been moderate, although it has 
picked up in recent months. The three-month 
average growth of M2 has rebounded since July, 
reaching 11.3% in November, after having fallen 
steadily over the first half of the year. Three- 
month average M1 growth also picked up in 
November to 9.6% after having been negative 
over much of the year. 
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Chart 10.6 
Credit Aggregates 1988 to 1990 


three-month moving average 


Growth in credit aggregates has also continued to 
moderate in line with the weakness in demand. 
Three-month average consumer credit growth fell 
over 11 percentage points since the first quarter of 
1990 to 4.7% in September. On a year-over-year 
basis, consumer credit growth fell to 8.9% in 
September, marking the third consecutive month 
of less than 10% growth in consumer credit. 
Three-month average mortgage credit growth has 
fallen over 11.0 percentage points since the 
beginning of the year, to 8.1% in September. 
Business credit growth continued to ease, 
reaching a three-month average rate of 4.7% in 
October. 
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Tax Reform — The Objectives 


Reform of the personal income tax system was 
designed to make Canada’s tax system fairer. At 
the same time, it was also designed to strengthen 
competitiveness and encourage growth and job 
creation. To achieve this, the two major thrusts of 
the reform were to lower tax rates and to broaden 
the tax base. Lower rates provide an incentive to 
work and invest, thereby raising living standards. 
Broadening the tax base by removing special tax 
preferences makes the tax system simpler and 
fairer. It reduces opportunities for tax planning — 
opportunities that were most often used by high- 
income Canadians. Together with the Alternative 
Minimum Tax (AMT), which was introduced in 
1986, this broadening of the base works to ensure 
that wealthy individuals pay their fair share of 
personal income taxes. 


In 1988, tax reform replaced the previous system, 
which had ten rates with a top marginal rate of 
34%, with a structure with only three rates: 17%, 
26% and 29%. A second key element of the 
reform was the conversion of personal exemptions 
into tax credits, many at enriched values. Unlike 
exemptions which provide the greatest benefit to 
higher-income earners, credits are fairer because 
they provide the same degree of tax assistance to 
all taxpayers. The third major change was to 
eliminate or restrict many tax preferences. For 
example, the deductibility of business expenses 
for meals and entertainment and automobiles was 
significantly reduced. 


The 1988 Statistics — The Results 


The Revenue Canada Publication Taxation 
Statistics provides detailed information on the tax- 
filing population, their sources of income, and 
their federal and provincial tax liabilities.) The 
1990 edition contains tax information taken 
directly from a sample of tax returns for the 1988 
taxation year, the first year of tax reform. As such, 
these data provide the first analytic opportunity to 
gauge the impact of federal tax reform on 
Canada’s tax system. However, in undertaking 


this analysis, it is important to recognize that 
these taxation statistics also reflect changing 
conditions in the national economy from 1987 to 
1988. Most important among these are increases 
in population and substantial growth in the 
incomes of Canadians. 


Recognizing these underlying income trends, the 
1988 statistics reveal a number of important 
conclusions about the effects of tax reform. 
Although incomes increased substantially, there 
were fewer taxfilers and income tax revenues 
grew more slowly than incomes. Furthermore, 
the overall system became more progressive. 
Each of these is discussed in more detail in 

this section. 


Incomes Increased Substantially 


Total income increased from 1987 to 1988 by 
over $40 billion. Before tax, per capita income 
went from $20,693 to $22,377, an 8.1% increase. 
By contrast, after-tax incomes increased by 8.6% 
from $18,195 to $19,757. This reflects the fact 
that federal tax liabilities increased at a much 
slower rate, 4.9%. Thus, Canadians retained more 
of the incomés they had earned. 


Fewer Taxable Filers 


In 1988, the total number of taxable Canadians 
declined by 1.7%. This reduction was concentrated 
among low-income filers (Chart 11.1). For 
example, in the case of Canadians earning less than 
$15,000, the reduction was 21.5%. This very 
significant reduction can be attributed largely to tax 
reform which, by converting many exemptions into 
enriched credits, provided the largest tax reductions 
to lower-income households. 


At the same time, because tax reform eliminated 
or restricted many tax preferences, the number 
of taxable Canadians in upper-income brackets 
increased substantially. For individuals with 
incomes above $100,000, the number of 

taxable filers increased by 48,860, an increase 
of 37%. 


(1) Taxation Statistics contains provincial tax information for provinces and territories party to the Tax Collection Agreements. In the case of 
Québec residents, the Taxation Statistics provides only federal tax information. 
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The reduction in the number of Canadians who no 
longer paid taxes was particularly marked for 
those over 65. Chart 11.2 compares the number of 
filers who did not pay taxes by age group in 1987 
and 1988. Whereas, overall, the number of 
Canadians not paying tax increased by 18.2%, this 
increase was over 43% for Canadians age 65 and 
over.(2) In fact, in 1988, an additional 290,000 
seniors paid no income tax. 


Slower Growth in Federal Tax 


Although per capita pre-tax incomes increased by 
8.1%, incomes increased by 8.6% on an after-tax 
basis.) In a progressive income tax system, the 
growth in tax revenues should exceed increases in 
income because tax rates increase more than 
proportionately with income. Thus, the fact that 
revenues grew more slowly than incomes can be 
attributed to tax reform. In total, this indicates that 
tax reform reduced total federal taxes by over 
$2.5 billion compared to what they would have 
been in the absence of reform. 


Tax System More Progressive 


Chart 11.3 demonstrates that the tax changes 
between 1987 and 1988 were progressive. In 
aggregate, federal tax liabilities of lower-income 
filers were reduced from $883 million to 

$363 million, a 59% reduction. This reduction was 
the result of the combined impact of tax reform’s 
conversion of exemptions into credits and the 
increase in the refundable Child Tax Credit from 
$489 to $659 for children under seven and to $559 
for older children. 


At the same time, tax reform also shifted more of 
the tax burden onto high-income Canadians. The 
general lifetime capital gains exemption was 
capped at $100,000 and the rate of inclusion of 
capital gains was increased from 50% in 1987 to 
66 2/3% in 1988, and to 75% in 1990. In addition, 
special capital cost allowances that provided tax- 
planning opportunities to investors in films and 
multiple unit residential buildings (MURBs) were 
either significantly reduced or abolished outright. 
These changes broadened the base and made the 
system fairer by ensuring that high-income 
taxpayers bear their fair share of the tax burden. 


Together with strong income growth, the impact 
of these changes is reflected in Chart 11.3 which 
shows that tax revenues from individuals with 
incomes in the $50,000 to $100,000 range 
increased by over 25% and by 31% for those with 
incomes above $100,000. 


Table | illustrates the redistribution of the tax 
burden in favour of lower- and modest-income 
Canadians that was accomplished through tax 
reform. In 1987, although filers with incomes less 
than $15,000 represented 47.8% of taxfilers and 
earned 15.3% of total income, they paid 2.1% of 
total income tax revenues. In contrast, in 1988, 
this group comprised 45.2% of all taxfilers while 
their share of taxes fell by almost two-thirds. At 
the same time, in 1987 those with incomes of 
$100,000 or more represented less than 1% of 
filers, earned 7.2% of income and paid 13.7% of 
overall personal income tax revenues. However, 
by 1988, this group saw their share of taxes 
increased to 16.7%. These progressive changes in 
the distribution of federal tax between 1987 and 
1988 are illustrated in Chart 11.4. 


Fewer High-Income Non-Taxable Filers 


Since 1984 there has been a substantial reduction 
in the number of non-taxable high-income filers. 
This clearly demonstrates the impact of the 
introduction of the minimum tax in 1986 and the 
elimination and reduction of tax preferences as 
part of tax reform. 


The number of filers earning $100,000 or more 
who did not pay tax declined by almost two-thirds 
from 1,830 in 1984 to 640 in 1988, this despite a 
more than 200% increase in the number of taxfilers 
in this income range. As a result, the proportion of 
this income group who were non-taxable declined 
sharply from 2.17% in 1984 to 0.35% in 1988 
(Chart 11.5). It should be noted that, in any 
particular year, there are legitimate reasons why a 
small fraction of individuals might not pay tax. For 
example, a farmer who chooses to sell his or her 
farm will experience a substantial increase in 
income which, by virtue of its one-time nature, 
should not be fully taxed. Apart from such special 
circumstances, upper-income Canadians should pay 
tax and the fact that the percentage of such 


(2) These statistics do not include the effects of the refundable Child Tax Credit. With this included, the number of additional Canadians who 


were non-taxable would be substantially greater. 


(3) Taxation Statistics shows net federal tax before the refundable Child Tax Credit is deducted. In this analysis, the impact of that credit is 


included. 
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taxpayers who did not pay tax has been cut 
drastically indicates that significant progress has 
been made in this regard. 


Conclusion 


Between 1987 and 1988, the disposable incomes 
of Canadians increased substantially. Before tax, 
per-capita income went from $20,693 to $22,377, 
an 8.1% increase. Since federal tax liabilities 
increased by 4.9%, this meant that after-tax 
incomes increased by 8.6% from $18,195 

to $19,757. 


Table 1 


This substantial increase in income occurred at the 
same time as the tax system became fairer. A 
number of tax preferences were either reduced or 
eliminated, personal exemptions and many 
deductions were converted to credits and marginal 
rates were lowered. As a result of these changes, 
lower-income Canadians paid a smaller proportion 
of the overall tax burden while the share of taxes 
paid by upper-income Canadians increased. 


Distribution of Filers, Income and Tax Burden in 1987 and 1988 
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Total income Share of 
range filers 
(dollars) 
1987 
less than 15,000 47.8 
15,000 — 30,000 29.1 
30,000 — 50,000 WS 
50,000 — 100,000 4.8 
100,000 and over 0.8 
Total 100.0 
1988 
less than 15,000 45.2 
15,000 — 30,000 29.6 
30,000 — 50,000 18.2 
50,000 — 100,000 6.0 
100,000 and over 1.0 
Total 100.0 


Share of Share of 
income tax 
(per cent) 
iow, Deh 
30.8 205 
82.0 3753 
14.7 20.4 
2 Ve2 iv 
100.0 100.0 
13.6 0.8 
29.0 Zoe 
31.0 Sg 
16.8 2d 
9.6 16.7 
Re ee es ee ee ee 
100.0 100.0 
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Chart 11.2 


Change in Number of Non-Taxable Filers by Age Group 
1987 to 1988 
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Chart 11.3 
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Chart 11.4 


Distribution of Federal Tax 
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Chart 11.5 
High-Income Earners Who Did Not Pay Tax 
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12. An International Comparison of Tax Burdens 
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Introduction and Summary 


In recent years, there have been increases in 
taxation at all levels of government in Canada. 
They have been a necessary part of governments’ 
efforts to restore health to their own finances. At 
the federal level, for example, after declining in 
the late 1970s and into the early 1980s, the 
revenue yield from the tax system has been 
restored to levels which prevailed on average 

in the 1970s. These developments have led some 
to suggest that Canada’s tax environment is no 
longer competitive with that of its major trading 
partners. This report examines how Canada’s 

tax system stacks up against other industrialized 
nations by providing a comparison among OECD 
member countries of total tax revenue as a 
percentage of GDP and the tax/benefit position 
of an “average production worker”. 


International comparisons of tax revenues/burdens 
are difficult to make since tax systems vary 
widely among countries leading to differences in 
classification and accounting procedures. The 
OECD does, however, compile internationally 
comparable data on tax levels and structures in 
member countries, as well as information on the 
provisions of members’ tax systems. These data 
and information form the basis of the studies 
which are summarized in this report. Specifically, 
the report summarizes the findings of two recently 
published OECD studies: Revenue Statistics of 
OECD Member Countries, 1965-1989; and The 
Tax/Benefit Position of Production Workers, 
1986-1989. 


The OECD statistics indicate that Canada’s tax 
system is more competitive than is generally 
recognized. In 1988, for example, two-thirds of 
OECD member countries imposed higher overall 
taxes as a percentage of GDP than Canada. Among 
the G-7 major industrialized nations, only the 
United States and Japan had lower tax-revenue-to- 
GDP ratios. Furthermore, the “average production 
worker” in Canada paid less in income tax — 
including provincial as well as federal taxes — 

and social security contributions in 1989 than in 
the majority of OECD countries, including the 
"Tnited States. 


Revenue Statistics of 
OECD Member Countries 


The OECD publication, Revenue Statistics of 
OECD Member Countries, 1965-1989, provides 
internationally comparable data on tax levels and 
structures in member countries. In the OECD 
classification, taxes represent all compulsory 
payments to general government (i.e. central, 
state/provincial and local). They include: taxes 

on income, profits, capital gains, payroll, property 
and goods and services, miscellaneous taxes, as 
well as social security contributions. 


Chart 12.1 shows the ratio of total tax revenues 
from all levels of government in a country to its 
GDP in 1988 for each OECD member country. 
Countries are ranked in descending order of their 
total tax-revenue-to-GDP ratios. As taxes are a 
means by which government programs are 
financed and serve as instruments of economic 
policy, the ratio of total tax revenue to GDP 
reflects the country’s preference for the various 
kinds of public goods over private goods and the 
use of the tax system as an instrument of 
economic policy. 


The findings can be summarized as follows: 


e Onan overall basis, the ratio of tax revenue to 
GDP in Canada represented 34% of GDP in 
1988. This was lower than in two-thirds of the 
24 nations of the OECD. 


e Relative to the G-7 group of industrialized 
countries, only Japan (31.3%) and the United 
States (29.8%) had a lower overall ratio. The 
relatively low ratio in the United States reflects 
in part a greater reliance on privately sponsored 
health and pension plans; contributions to these 
plans are not included in the OECD figures. 


The Tax/Benefit Position 
of Production Workers 


The OECD report, The Tax/Benefit Position of 
Production Workers, 1986-1989, examines the 
personal income taxes and employees’ social 
security contributions paid and universal cash 
transfers received by an “average production 
worker” in each member country. It illustrates 
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how income taxes and social security 
contributions are calculated, provides quantitative 
comparisons of the tax/benefit position of this 
group of taxpayers and describes the main 
provisions of these tax/benefit systems. 


The “average production worker” is defined as an 
adult full-time worker in the manufacturing sector 
whose gross earnings are equal to the average 
earnings of such workers. Earnings are generally 
defined to include normal hourly wages, average 
amounts of overtime and regular cash supplements 
(e.g. Christmas bonuses). Two types of taxpayers 
are considered in the OECD study: single people 
without children and married couples with two 
children between the ages of five and twelve. In 
each case, earnings represent the only source of 
income and there is only one income earner. 


The calculation of the income tax payments of an 
“average production worker” can be summarized 
as follows: first, the tax allowances applicable 

to a taxpayer with the characteristics and income 
level of an “average production worker” are 
determined; secondly, the tax rate schedule is 
applied; and thirdly, the resulting tax liability is 
reduced by any relevant tax credits.) Where 
applicable, personal income taxes levied by 
intermediate levels of government (i.e. state/ 
provincial and local) and compulsory social 
security contributions paid by employees to 
government are included in the calculation. 
These payments are in turn reduced by family 
cash transfers (typically referred to as “family 
allowances’) from all levels of government in 
the tax/benefit position calculation.) 


Although the report permits quantitative 
comparisons between countries, there are a number 
of limitations which must be borne in mind when 
interpreting the results. The “average production 
worker” as defined may not be representative of the 
typical taxpayer in a country. With the exclusion of 
indirect taxes and other tax allowances and cash 
benefits from the calculation, the estimates are not 
representative of the overall tax/benefit position of 
an “average production worker”. The relative 
position of this particular group of taxpayers will, 


for example, deteriorate in those countries which 
rely more heavily on indirect taxation. 


To the extent that the level of state-provided 

goods and services (free education, health services, 
public housing, etc.) differs between countries, 

the income left at the disposal of a taxpayer may 
represent different standards of living. In this 
sense, the findings cannot be taken as an indication 
of the overall impact of the government sector on 
taxpayers. This point is particularly relevant for 
Canada-U.S. comparisons as Canadians benefit 
relatively more from public sector support; our 
publicly funded health care and post-secondary 
education systems are primary examples. Finally, 
the average rates of income tax calculated in the 
study do not necessarily reflect the actual rates 
paid by taxpayers given the limitations on the tax 
allowances covered and the exclusion of other 
types of income from the calculation. 


Charts 12.2 to 12.6 present the 1989 ranking of 
OECD member countries in respect of personal 
income taxes and employees’ social security 
contributions paid and the take-home pay and 
family cash transfers received by an “average 
production worker’. To facilitate inter-country 
comparisons, the estimates are expressed as a 
percentage of the gross earnings of the “average 
production worker” in each country. 


The findings can be summarized as follows: 


e Personal income taxes as a percentage of 
gross earnings: 


— the rate of income tax paid by a single 
taxpayer in Canada is close to that paid in 
the United Kingdom, Germany and the 
United States (Chart 12.2); and 


— the rate of income tax paid by one-earner 
families in Canada is lower than in 12 
OECD countries, including the United 
States and the United Kingdom 
(Chart 12.3). 


¢ Including employees’ social security 
contributions in the calculation: 


(1) Only those tax reliefs which are unrelated to the actual expenditures incurred by the taxpayer and are automatically available to all 
taxpayers who satisfy the eligibility requirements are taken into account in the calculation of the tax position of an “average production 
worker”. Tax reliefs allowed for social security contributions and other income taxes are also considered. 


(2) Defined as cash transfers universally paid in respect of a wife and dependent children between five and twelve years of age who are 


attending school. 


— the rate of tax paid by a single taxpayer in 
Canada is lower than in 15 OECD countries, 
including the United States, Germany, 
France and the United Kingdom 
(Chart 12.4); and 


— for one-earner families, the rate of tax paid 
in Canada is lower than in 18 OECD 
countries, including the United States, 
Germany, France and the United Kingdom 
(Chart 12.5). 


e Including cash transfers received, one-earner 
families in Canada take home a higher 
proportion of their gross earnings than in 
15 OECD countries, including the United 
States (Chart 12.6). 


Summary 


The OECD estimates indicate clearly that the tax 
environment in Canada is generally more 
favourable than in the majority of member 
countries. In 1988, two-thirds of member 
countries imposed higher taxes as a percentage of 
GDP than Canada, while in 1989 the “average 
production worker” in Canada paid less in income 
tax and social security contributions than the 
workers in the majority of other OECD nations, 
including the United States. 
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Total Tax Revenue as a 
Percentage of GDP — 1988) 


per cent 


(1) Total government sector tax revenue. 
Source: OECD, Revenue Statistics of OECD Member Countries, 1965-1989. 
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(1) Countries are ranked by the rate of income tax paid in 1989, except for Turkey 
which is 1988. 


Source: OECD, The Tax/Benefit Position of Production Workers, 1986-1989. 
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(1) Countries are ranked by the rate of income tax paid in 1989, except for Turkey 
which is 1988. 


Source: OECD, The Tax/Benefit Position of Production Workers, 1986-1989. 
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Chart 12.4 


Income Tax and Employees’ Social Security 
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(1) Countries are ranked by the rate of income tax and employees’ contributions paid 
in 1989, except for Turkey which is 1988. 


Source: OECD, The Tax/Benefit Position of Production Workers, 1986-1989. 
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Chart 12:5 


Income Tax and Employees’ Social Security 
Contributions Paid as a Percentage of 

1989 Gross Earnings 

(One-Earner Couple With Two Children) 
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(1) Countries are ranked by the rate of income tax and employees’ contributions 
paid in 1989, except for Turkey which is 1988. 


Source: OECD, The Tax/Benefit Position of Production Workers, 1986-1989. 
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Chart 12.6 


Take-Home Pay and 
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(1) Countries are ranked by the rate of take-home pay and cash transfers in 1989, 
except for Turkey which is 1988. 


Source: OECD, The Tax/Benefit Position of Production Workers, 1986-1989. 
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13. Trends in Government Finance in Canada 
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Introduction 


The following charts provide an overview of the 
federal and provincial-local-hospital (PLH) fiscal 
situations over the last 30 years. The emphasis is 
on isolating the main factors that have affected the 
evolution of both the federal and PLH government 
sectors’ revenues and expenditures; on the 
comparative evolution of the governments’ public 
finances; and on the fiscal interrelations between 
the two levels of government. 


Over the period 1961 to 1989, the PLH 
expenditure-to-GDP ratio increased by 9 1/2 
percentage points, more than twice the increase 
recorded at the federal government level 
(Chart 13.1). However, the PLH revenue yield 
generally kept pace with the growth in 
expenditure and no major fiscal deterioration at 
the PLH level ensued. 


At the federal level, the revenue yield kept pace 
with the increase in expenditures throughout the 
1960s and the early 1970s. However, in the mid- 
1970s, the federal revenue-to-GDP ratio declined, 
reflecting the impact of discretionary tax changes, 
and a structural split between revenue and 
expenditure developed. With the 1981-1982 
recession, this imbalance between revenues and 
expenditures widened, resulting in large 

federal deficits. 


The fluctuations in total government sector net 
debt are largely attributable to developments at the 
federal level. The improvement between 1961 and 
the mid-1970s and the deterioration thereafter 
mirror the developments at the federal level. In 
contrast, the net debt position at the PLH level has 
remained relatively stable (Chart 13.2). 


Trends in Government 
Expenditures 


Total government spending as a ratio to GDP 
increased significantly until 1983, with the PLH 


sector accounting for the largest portion of this 
increase (Chart 13.3). PLH expenditures as a 
share of GDP have been larger than federal 
government expenditures since 1963. 


Spending at both levels of government accelerated 
markedly in the early 1980s under the combined 
effect of the recession and high interest rates. 


Since 1983, the spending ratios have declined in 
both sectors, but particularly at the federal 
government level, reflecting fiscal restraint. 


The substantial differences in the composition and 
the evolution of the federal and PLH expenditure 
components reflect a number of factors: the 
division of powers between jurisdictions, 
economic factors, and discretionary actions taken 
by each level of government (Chart 13.4). 


Expenditures are divided into six major 
components: 

e goods and services; 

e capital formation; 

transfers to persons; 

transfers to.business; 

transfers to PLH sector (federal level only); and 
debt charges. 


At the federal level in 1989, the largest component 
of spending as a share of GDP was debt charges, 
followed by transfers to persons, transfers to the 
PLH sector, goods and services, transfers to 
business and capital formation. 


In contrast, at the PLH level, the largest component 
of spending in 1989 was on goods and services, 
followed by transfers to persons, debt charges, 
capital formation and transfers to business. 


Goods and Services 


The largest share of spending of the PLH sector, 
as well as one of the fastest growing, is on goods 


(1) The following analysis considers two levels of government: the federal sector and the consolidated provincial-local-hospital (PLH) sector. 
It is based on Canadian Income and Expenditures Accounts (CIEA) as published by Statistics Canada. These data represent a consistent 
basis for comparisons across governments. They differ in some respects from federal and provincial Public Accounts data. For a 
discussion of the accounting differences for the federal government see: “Measuring the Financial Situation of the Federal Government”, 
Nathalie Boisvert, Quarterly Economic Review, Department of Finance, September 1989. 
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and services. Such spending by the PLH sector is 
more than three times larger than that at the 
federal level, reflecting the more pronounced 
involvement of the PLH sector in the provision of 
direct services to the public, such as health and 
elementary and secondary education. 


PLH spending on goods and services, as a ratio to 
GDP, increased significantly in the 1960s and 
early 1970s. 


e The postwar baby boom and the growing need 
for qualified labour resulted in a substantial 
increase in education spending up to 1968. 


e With the strong growth in real income in the 
postwar period, the demand for better health 
services grew. 


e Since the mid-1970s, increases in the health 
spending ratio, largely as a result of the very 
rapid increases in health costs, have been offset 
by declines in education spending as a ratio 
to GDP. 


At the federal level, spending on goods and 
services as a share of GDP has declined, reflecting 
the decline in national defence spending in the 
1961 to 1980 period and the restraint in operations 
of government spending since 1984. 


Capital Formation 


The provision of public infrastructure (roads, 
sewage, urban transportation, etc.) is largely a 
PLH sector responsibility and therefore accounts 
for a larger share of spending at the PLH level 
than at the federal level. 


Transfers to Persons 


Federal transfers to persons include 
unemployment insurance benefits, old age security 
and family allowance benefits. They have been the 
largest and the fastest growing component of 
federal program spending. Two of the factors 
contributing to this rapid progression are: 


e The aging of population and the full indexation 
of benefits contributed to increased spending 
on old age pensions. 


e The enrichment of the unemployment insurance 
program has resulted in higher spending in this 
area. Most of the fluctuations in transfers to 
persons around the upward trend reflect the 
presence of a strong cyclical component in 
unemployment insurance spending. 
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At the PLH level, transfers to persons consist 
primarily of social assistance and post-secondary 
education transfers. As a ratio to GDP, transfers to 
persons have more than doubled over the last 

30 years, making such transfers the fastest 
growing component of PLH spending. Most of 
this increase occurred between 1961 and 1982, 
reflecting both enrichments of the welfare system 
and a number of social factors: greater number of 
divorces, single parent families, etc. Since 1982 
however, spending has increased in line with 

the economy. 


Transfers to Business 


Transfers to business as a ratio to GDP, although 
larger at the federal level, have increased at a 
significantly faster pace at the PLH level. Most of 
the increase during the mid-1970s to the early 
1980s, at both levels, reflected higher spending on 
energy-related programs. At the federal level, with 
the termination of the National Energy Program in 
1985, transfers to business as a share of GDP have 
dropped significantly. 


Federal Transfers to the PLH Sector 


The federal government provides financial support 
to the PLH sector to assist them in carrying out 
programs for which the PLH sector has the 
primary responsibility. 


Federal transfers to the PLH sector as a ratio to 
GDP increased through the 1960s and early 1970s, 
reflecting the introduction and enrichment of 
federal-provincial cost-sharing programs, mainly in 
the areas of health, post-secondary education and 
social services. The ratio declined temporarily in 
the late 1970s, as the federal government 
transferred additional tax points to the provinces 
and reduced direct transfers correspondingly. The 
strength in economic activity since the 1981-1982 
recession resulted in increases in the ratio until 
1986, when modifications to the indexation formula 
for health and education transfers were introduced. 


Direct Program Spending 


Direct program expenditures represent spending 
that citizens can readily relate to a particular level 
of government: spending on goods and services, 
capital formation, and transfers to persons 

(Chart 13.5). Direct program spending increased 
significantly at the PLH level in the 1960s as a 
result of the rapid increase in health, education and 


social service spending. Federal direct spending has 
shown no clear trend throughout this period and has 
almost continuously remained below the level 
registered in 1961. 


It is worth noting, however, that a significant 
portion of the increase in PLH direct spending in 
the 1960s was financed by federal transfers. As 
such, the federal government has indirectly 
increased its financing in areas of provincial 
jurisdiction: health, education and social services. 


Public Debt Charges 


Debt charges have taken up an increasing share of 
government expenditures, particularly at the 
federal level. 


Moreover, an increasing share of government 
revenues has been going to service the debt instead 
of financing programs (Chart 13.6). In 1989, at the 
federal level, gross debt charges accounted for 

32 cents of each revenue dollar, more than three 
times the 1974 share. In contrast, in the PLH sector, 
the share rose from 8 to 12 cents during this period. 


Trends in Government Revenues 


The increase in the overall size of government has 
been accompanied by an increase in the revenue to 
GDP ratio (Chart 13.7). Most of the increase 
occurred prior to 1970 and has been concentrated in 
the PLH sector. In 1989, the revenue yield at the 
PLH level was about 6 1/2 percentage points 
greater than at the federal level. 


The federal revenue yield experienced major 
fluctuations during the mid-1970s and the early 
1980s. The decline in the revenue yield in the 
mid-1970s, reflecting primarily discretionary tax 
changes, accounted for a significant portion of the 
fiscal deterioration at the federal level. The PLH 
revenue ratio shows minor cyclical fluctuations 
around an upward trend through the 1960s 

and 1970s. 


Movements in personal income tax (PIT) account 
for most of the evolution in federal and PLH total 
tax revenues (Chart 13.8). To a large extent, federal 
and provincial PIT revenues evolved as mirror 
images of one another, given the interrelationships 
in the tax system. 


In the 1940s, provinces exchanged personal and 
corporate income tax revenues for tax rental 


payments to help the federal government finance 
the war effort. Tax rental agreements were 
converted into Tax Collection Agreements in the 
early 1960s (with the exception of Québec) 
resulting in a series of tax point transfers from the 
federal government to the provinces. 


As aresult, the provincial PIT yield increased 
significantly over that period while the federal PIT 
yield stagnated despite very rapid growth in 
personal income and the absence of indexation. 
The federal PIT yield declined again in 1977 as a 
result of further tax point transfers to the provinces 
in relation to the Established Programs Financing 
program; the provincial PIT yield increased 
accordingly. 


There has been a slight decline in the relative 
importance of corporate income taxes at the federal 
level, while at the PLH level, corporate income tax 
revenues have remained fairly stable as a ratio 

to GDP. 


Indirect taxes as a ratio to GDP are significantly 
more important at the PLH level than at the federal 
level and are the PLH sector’s principal revenue 
source. Since the 1970s, the ratio has remained 
relatively unchanged. In contrast, at the federal 
level, the ratio has declined, largely reflecting 
discretionary changes in the 1970s. One-time 
increases in 1973 and 1981 are specifically linked 
to developments in the energy sector. 


Non-tax revenues at the PLH level consist 
primarily of federal transfers to the PLH sector 
and royalties from oil and gas production. Up to 
1971, most of the increase in PLH non-tax 
revenues resulted from higher federal transfers. 
The large increases in the 1970s reflected growing 
oil and gas royalties and rising investment income, 
particularly in the oil producing provinces. Weak 
oil prices led to some decline in the second half 

of the 1980s. The non-tax portion of federal 
revenues, which consists mainly of unemployment 
insurance premium contributions and return 

on investments, rose only slightly through 

the period. 


Intergovernmental Fiscal Relations 


There is in Canada a fairly extensive and complex 
system of transfers between levels of government. 
These transfers seek to address a number of equity 
and efficiency considerations germane to a 
federal system. 


mie, 


Roughly 95% of federal transfers to the PLH 
sector go specifically to provincial governments. 
Three programs — Equalization, Established 
Programs Financing (EPR), and the Canada 
Assistance Plan (CAP) account for close to 90% 
of transfers to provincial governments. 


While the designs of these three programs have 
been significantly modified since their 
introduction in the late 1950s and early 1960s, 
their objectives have largely remained the same. 


e The Equalization program brings per capita 
provincial revenues from a number of sources 
up to the level of a representative five-province 
average. Provinces that have a fiscal capacity 
below that of the standard receive equalization 
payments. 


e The Established Programs Financing 
program was originally a specific-purpose 
transfer targeted at sharing the costs of hospital 
insurance, medicare, and post-secondary 
education. Since 1977, the size of EPF transfers 
has been independent of the actual program 
costs in each province. A total entitlement is 
determined based on the growth of population 
and per capita GNP. Adjustments to limit the 
growth of the entitlement were introduced in 
recent years. Payments are made to provinces 
through tax point transfers and cash payments. 
Cash transfers are determined as the residual 
between the entitlement and the value of the tax 
transfers. 


e The Canada Assistance Plan program is a 
cost-shared program whereby the federal 
government covers 50% of the province’s total 
costs of welfare programs that meet the basic 
eligibility requirements. 


The EPF and CAP programs were introduced in 
response to the increasing demand for services 
under provincial jurisdiction in the early 1960s and 
the somewhat limited capacity of the provinces to 
meet the implied financial obligations at that time. 


As aratio to GDP, total federal transfers to the 
PLH sector have almost doubled during the last 
30 years (Chart 13.9). The increase was 
concentrated in the latter half of the 1960s. 


All three major programs — Equalization, EPF, and 
CAP contributed to this increase. The first two 
have remained fairly constant as a ratio to GDP 
since the mid-1970s. CAP has remained on an 
upward trend, a reflection of the steady growth in 
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social assistance spending in the PLH sector. 

Tax transfers have increased steadily, reflecting a 
series of transfers of federal tax points applied to 
an increasing personal income tax yield. 


The share of cash transfers in total federal 
program expenditures increased sharply in the 
second half of the 1960s and in the early 1970s 
(Chart 13.10). The share has fluctuated 
significantly since then and in 1984 was 
somewhat lower than the peak attained in 1971. 


From 1984 to 1989, cash transfers were less 
affected by fiscal restraint than other components 
of federal program spending, and their share rose 
over this period. 


After increasing sharply in the second half of the 
1960s, cash and tax transfers have declined slightly 
as a ratio to PLH revenues since the mid-1970s. 


The Structure of Provincial 
Transfers to the Local 
and Hospital Sectors 


The consolidation of the provincial, municipal and 
hospital sector into a single entity conceals the 
presence of large provincial transfers to the local- 
hospital administrations. Provincial cash transfers 
account for over 60% of total local-hospital sector 
revenues. 


Provincial transfers are mostly specific. They 
relate principally to spending on education, health, 
transportation, social services and debt charges. 
Provincial general purpose transfers are mainly 
grants in lieu of property taxes and, depending on 
the province, grants related to socio-economic 
municipal characteristics: population, municipal 
fiscal capacity, etc. 


From 1961 to 1982, total provincial cash transfers 
to local governments and hospitals rose 
significantly as a ratio to GDP. They have been 
declining since then. 


Provincial transfers to other levels of administration 
have not keep pace with the rapid growth in 
provincial program expenditures. The ratio has 
declined more or less steadily since the early 1960s. 


Until the mid-1970s, provincial cash transfers 
represented an increasing share of the revenue of 
local administrations and hospitals. This share has 
been fairly stable since then (Chart 13.11). 


Chart 13.1 


Government Revenues and Expenditures, 1961 to 1989 
(National Accounts Basis — Per Cent of GDP) 
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Chart 13.2 
Net Debt by Level of Government, 1961 to 1989 


(National Accounts Basis ) 
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Chart 13.3 
Total Expenditures by Level of Government, 1961 to 1989 


(National Accounts Basis ) 


per cent of GDP 
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Chart 13.4 


Composition of Government Expenditures, 1961 to 1989 
(National Accounts Basis — Per Cent of GDP) 
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Chart 13:5 


Direct Program Spending*: Federal and PLH Governments, 
1961 to 1989 
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Direct expenditures are defined to include spending on goods and services, 
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Chart 13.6 


Gross Debt Charges as a Per Cent of Total Revenues, 
1961 to 1989 (National Accounts Basis) 
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Chart 13.7 


Total Revenues by Level of Government, 1961 to 1989 
(National Accounts Basis) 


per cent of GDP 
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* Includes the Canada/Quebec Pension Plans. 
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Evolution of Revenue Components, 1961 to 1989 
(National Accounts Basis — Per Cent of GDP) 
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Federal Cash and Tax Transfers to the PLH Sector, 
1961 to 1989 (National Accounts Basis) 


per cent of GDP 
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* Data on cash transfers are from the national accounts. 
Tax transfers are Department of Finance estimates. 
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Chart 13.10 
Federal Transfers to PHL Sector, 1961 to 1989 


(National Accounts Basis) 
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Chart 13.11 


Provincial Transfers to Hospital and Local Sectors, 


1961 to 1988 (National Accounts Basis) 
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